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PREFACE  TO  1915  EDITION 

This  Outline  of  Study  is  published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore  County,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
By-Laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  shows  more  or  less 
in  detail  the  subject  matter  by  topics  to  be  covered  in  each  of  the 
eight  elementary  grades,  as  well  as  the  text-books,  supplementary 
books  and  teachers'  desk  and  reference  books  to  be  used;  it  also 
indicates  aims  and  to  a  certain  extent  suggests  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  Course  of  Study  published  in  1908  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  reconstructed  by  committees  of  teachers  representing  the 
various  grades.  All  the  suburban  schools  and  teachers  were  not 
only  invited  to  send  in  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  the  1908  Course 
of  Study  to  these  committees,  but  they  were  repeatedly  requested 
to  do  so,  until  a  reply  was  received.  These  suggestions  were  worked 
over  by  the  committees  of  teachers  working  with  the  grade  super- 
visors. Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  unity  from  grade  to  grade; 
to  futher  secure  this  end,  outside  specialists  in  various  subjects  were 
asked  to  criticise  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  in  their  special  fields. 

The  present  Course  of  Study  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as 
the  crystallized  present  judgment  of  large  groups  of  specialists  in 
grade  teaching  and  of  specialists  in  grade  supervision,  together  with 
the  judgment  and  helpful  criticism  of  subject  specialists  not  con- 
nected directly  with  our  schools,  on  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  in  their  special  fields.  As  such,  it  affords  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  our  elementary  school  work.  It  represents  our  best 
experience  and  our  present  ideals  and  practice.  Growth  is  expected 
to  go  on  again  from  the  moment  it  is  put  into  use,  and  consequent 
modifications  will  be  made  in  group  meetings,  as  heretofore.  It  is 
intended  to  be  no  more  static  than  any  previous  course. 

The  Course  of  Study  will  be  especially  helpful  as  a  guide  to  new 
teachers  entering  the  corps,  and,  I  trust,  will  prove  an  inspiration 
for  further  achievement  to  teachers  and  supervisors  now  in  the 
corps  who  have  so  generously  contributed  their  time  and  thought 
to  its  organization.  The  new  form,  also,  will  no  doubt  make  it 
more  usable  and  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

Although  this  Course  of  Study  is  prepared  mainly  for  the  su- 
burban schools,  it  will  also  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  rural  schools, 
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after  certain  eliminations  and  additions  are  worked  out  in  the  rural 
school  groups  with  the  supervisor  during  the  Institute  and  in  group 
meetings. 


Towson,  Maryland, 
September  1, 1915. 


Albert  S.  Cook, 
Superintendent. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  1919  EDITION 

The  new  Course  of  Study  for  Baltimore  County  Public  Schools, 
of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  was  published  in  September,  1915.  The 
edition  was  intended  to  cover  the  County's  requirements  for  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  As  soon  as  the  work  appeared,  however, 
its  superior  merits  were  recognized  and  advertised  by  leading  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this  unexpected 
publicity,  requests  for  single  copies  of  the  work  and  unsolicited 
orders  for  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  all  the  teachers  in  other 
systems,  practically  exhausted  the  edition  in  less  than  two  years. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  making  preparations  for  a  reprinting  of  the 
Course  for  the  County's  own  requirements,  the  School  Board  some- 
what reluctantly  consented  to  have  the  work  reset  and  offered  as 
a  number  in  W-and-Y  Course  of  Study  Series.  In  the  main  the 
text  is  the  same  as  that  printed  in  1915,  although  the  form  has  been 
changed  through  a  somewhat  general  elimination  of  the  tabular 
method  of  presentation.  The  opportunity  to  revise  parts  of  the 
text  in  accordance  with  the  further  development  of  the  Course  in 
the  schools  of  Baltimore  County  was  at  the  same  time  embraced. 
January,  1919.  H.  E.  B. 
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HISTORY:  PRIMARY  GRADES 

The  present  course  of  study  presents  some  modifications  of  the 
old,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  but  the  outline  offered 
here  is  by  no  means  final.  It  simply  represents  what  seems  to  be 
at  the  present  time  best  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  our 
pupils. 

The  work  of  the  earlier  grades  cannot  with  exactness  be  called 
history.  It  is  rather  a  study  of  social  situations,  aiming  to  help 
little  children  to  gain  an  intelligent  grasp,  as  far  as  their  capacity 
permits,  of  the  great  whole  world  in  which  they  five.  From  a  study 
of  the  near  and  immediate  home  relations  with  which  they  are  fam- 
iliar, they  are  led  through  the  work  of  the  father  and  mother  to 
community  activities  which  provide  them  with  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  universal  family  idea  is  emphasized  through  strongly 
marked  contrasts  found  in  the  home  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  home  of 
Hiawatha. 

In  the  second  grade  the  elements  of  time  and  change  are  intro- 
duced through  a  study  of  selected  types  of  primitive  life.  Con- 
stant comparison  with  present  day  life  aided  by  concrete  illustration 
helps  the  children  to  interpret  the  complex  social  life  about  them. 
Through  studies  of  simple  societies,  using  the  primitive  forms 
selected  as  typical  and  by  comparison,  the  history  aspect  grows 
until  in  the  third  grade  the  children  complete  the  cycle  from  the  long 
ago  past  to  the  present.  The  remote  takes  on  a  new  aspect  in  its 
relation  to  the  near  and  immediate  and  this  ever  widening  circle 
now  termed  local  history  includes  not  only  the  community,  but 
the  town,  the  state,  and  her  neighbors.  The  sequence  is  from  the 
present  back  to  the  past,  then  to  the  present,  the  sweep  of  the  circle 
increasing  in  scope  each  year  until  there  is  developed  from  a  vague, 
crude  idea  the  definite  elements  of  time,  place,  movement,  and  change 
which  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  historic  sense. 

The  fourth  grade  begins  a  new  cycle  of  work,  based  upon  the 
local  history  of  the  previous  grade,  in  answer  to  a  natural  question 
or  problem  which  should  arise,  viz. :  How,  when,  where, — did  people 
in  the  old  world  find  out  about  the  new?  For  the  first  time  a 
logical  succession  of  events,  each  depending  on  the  preceding,  is 
presented  beginning  with  the  world  history  as  it  affected  the  col- 
onization of  Maryland  and  her  neighbors.    The  European  back- 
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ground  of  American  history,  the  discoverers  and  explorers,  and  the 
colonists  are  treated  in  a  simple  manner,  and  the  children  are  able 
to  see  the  transplanted  European  change  into  an  American.  The 
children  grow  in  historic  judgment. 

Vivid  portrayal  of  accurate  information  regarding  persons,  places, 
events,  and  the  common  things  of  former  times  is  the  key  to  good 
history  concepts.  Concrete  illustrations,  through  pictures,  draw- 
ings, objects;  constant  comparison  with  present  day  conditions, 
feeding  the  imagination  with  authentic  information  to  make  more 
vital  connection  with  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the 
present  in  its  right  perspective  is  the  province  of  history. 

What  the  primary  grades  aim  to  give: 

1.  Orientation  of  the  child  in  his  environment. 

2.  Vague,  crude  beginnings  of  the  historic  sense  developed  as 
evidenced  in  the  appreciation  of  the  elements  of  time,  place,  move- 
ment, and  change  in  relation  to  the  historic  concept. 

3.  Significant  data  full  of  accurate  detail,  plenty  of  color  and 
warmth. 

4.  Simple  problems,  the  solution  of  which  to  be  gained  through 
sufficient  data  already  given.  Mere  guess  work  to  be  avoided  alto- 
gether. 

5.  Correlation  of  geography  and  history  facts. 

6.  Opportunity  for  oral  composition  and  the  dramatic  effort  as 
means  to  increase  enjoyment  and  retention  of  historical  data. 

Reference  Books:  Committee  of  Eight,  The  Study  of  History  in  Elementary 
Schools;  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  History,  Macmillan;  Johnson,  The  Teach- 
ing of  History  in  the  Grades,  Macmillan;  Dynes,  Socializing  the  Child,  Silver, 
Burdett. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Socializing  the  Child.  The  work  is  not  history  in  its  true 
sense,  but  rather  industrial  history,  which  includes  history,  civics 
and  social  life;  and  its  purpose  is  to  socialize  the  child  by  present- 
ing familiar  and  typical  experiences  in  the  home  and  environment 
which  will  enable  children  to  grasp  the  idea  of  social  interdependence 
through  concrete  illustration. 

The  conditions,  activities,  industries  and  occupations  of  the  im- 
mediate environment  provide  the  basis  for  the  first  year's  work  and 
much  of  the  second.  The  common  and  familiar  affairs  of  everyday 
life  are  thus  made  to  seem  worth  while,  are  dignified  by  the  serious 
consideration  given  them  through  sympathetic  appreciation  and 
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study.  Much  of  the  work  in  nature-study,  hygiene  and  construc- 
tive-activities is  closely  related  to  the  social  and  industrial  life, 
and  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned  should  form  one  unified 
whole. 

The  method  used  may  be  designated  as  informal  discussion  of 
simple  problems  within  the  scope  of  little  children  illustrated  by 
means  of  pictures,  blackboard  drawings,  stories  told  and  drama^f 
tized,  songs  and  games.  Constructive  work  affords  the  opportunn^ 
for  doing  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  simple  talks  about  com- 
mon and  familiar  things.  A  summary  of  the  method  of  procedure 
may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

a.  First-hand  experiences  in  the  home  excursions,  or  dramatiz- 
ations in  the  "make-believe"  world  at  school. 

b.  Doing  or  making  something  in  response  to  an  apparent  need 
— a  child's  problem. 

c.  Story-telling  by  the  teacher.    Dramatization  by  the  children. 

d.  Informal  talks  with  children,  gathering  facts — few  and  simple 
— in  relation  to  some  definite  aim.  Oral  composition,  both  class 
composite  and  individual  effort. 

e.  As  children  gain  power  to  read,  the  Language  Reading  Unit 
based  upon  the  oral  composition  or  class  story  is  used  for  reading. 

f.  Creative  work  with  materials,  in  constructing,  drawing, 
modeling,  writing,  furnishes  opportunity  for  expression  of  ideas 
gained  through  first-hand  everyday  experience,  through  excursion, 
through  story  and  dramatization,  through  songs  and  games. 

Time  allotment:  This  work  closely  correlates  with  Industrial 
Arts.  Recitation:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 
Seatwork:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week.  Industrial 
Arts:  Three  30  minute  periods  per  week.  Total:  240  minutes 
per  week. 

Outline  by  Topics 
/.  The  Home: 
vl.  Members  of  the  family.  ► 

2.  Family  pleasures. 

3.  Activities  in  the  home. 

4.  Supplying  material  needs. 

a.  Food. 

b.  Clothing. 

c.  Shelter. 
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//.  Community  activities: 

1.  Home  furnishings. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Clothing. 

4.  Other  community  activities. 
777.  National  holidays: 

1.  Thanksgiving. 

2.  Christmas. 

gfe   3.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

4.  Washington's  Birthday. 

5.  Maryland  Day. 

6.  Easter. 

7.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Outline  by  Months — September,  October,  November 
The  Home  and  Environment 
I.  The  Home:  i^ 

1.  The  family: 

a.  Mother — her  services  upon  which  each  member  of  the  family  depends. 

b.  Father — his  services  in  the  home  and  outside  of  the  home  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  family. 

c.  Children — ways  in  which  they  may  help. 

d.  Other  families,  as  a  mother  hen  and  her  chicks;  a  cat  and  her  kittens; 
a  doll  family. 

Projects: 

(1)  Cut  out  paper  dolls  to  represent  family. 

(2)  Fold  father's  newspaper;  the  napkin;  the  window. 

(3)  Model  ball  with  which  baby  plays. 

Make  dolls  from  raphia,  clothes  pins,  or  cardboard.  As  dolls  are  brought 
from  home,  simple  problems  will  be  proposed  by  the  children,  and  their  solution 
will  furnish  opportunity  for  natural,  spontaneous  discussion  of  social  and  civic 
relations.  The  handwork  emphasizes  the  capacity  to  express  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  aids  in  breaking  down  formal  presentation  of  dry  facts. 

2.  Activities  in  the  home: 

a.  Cooking  meals,  baking,  marketing,  breakfast,  school  lunch. 

b.  Washing  and  ironing  clothes. 

c.  Making  and  mending  clothes  for  school,  for  church,  for  other  occasions. 

d.  Visiting  and  shopping. 

e.  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

f.  Care  of  the  yard. 

g.  Pets. 

h.  Playthings. 

i.  Games  in  the  autumn. 

Projects: 

(1)  Make  booklet  illustrating  mother's  work,  children's  games,  pets,  playthings. 

(2)  Washing  and  ironing  clothes  for  school  doll. 

(3)  Folding  table  cloth;  a  shawl  for  dolly  on  her  shopping  trip. 

(4)  A  basket  for  lunch. 

(5)  Model  playthings,  pets. 

(6)  Begin  the  doll  house. 
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3.  Family  pleasures.  » 

a.  Evening  and  Sunday  pleasures. 

b.  Playing  in  the  leaves. 

c.  Gathering  nuts. 

d.  Hallowe'en  fun. 

4.  Supplying  material  needs  in  the  home-food: 

a.  Home — what  we  eat. 

b.  How  our  heeds  are  supplied. 

c.  Where  the  fruits  and  vegetables  come  from. 

d.  What  is  seen  in  market. 

e.  How  mother  prepares  some  fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  use:  canning, 
preserving,  making  jelly. 

References:  Bryant,  How  to  Tell  Stories,  p.  141;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are 
Sheltered;  Chap.  I;  Gaynor,  Song  Book,  pp.  7,  8,  13,  120;  Lindsay,  Mother  Stories, 
pp.  7,  8,  13,  120;  Lindsay,  Mother  Stories;  pp.  47,  125;  Stories,  pp.  23,  25,  31 ; 
Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  174,  282,  321;  Finger  Plays,  pp.  40,  73;  Wood,  Chil- 
dren's First  Story  Book,  pp.  8,  27;  Dynes,  Socializing  the  Child,  pp.  74-97. 

II.  Community  Activities: 

1.  The  farmer  or  gardener.  Excursion  to  a  farm:  the  farmhouse,  the  barn- 
yard, and  farm  animals,  the  farmer's  fall  work,  gathering  and  storing  vegetables 
and  fruits,  marketing. 

2.  The  grocery  or  market.    Excursion  to  the  market. 

3.  The  baker.    Story  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  loaf  of  bread. 

4.  The  milkman.    Story  of  the  milk. 
Projects: 

(1)  Model  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(2)  Farm  on  sandtable. 

(3)  Make  a  grocery  store  or  bake  shop. 

(4)  Model  the  essential  food  products. 

(5)  Make  a  booklet  showing  the  story  of  the  bread,  the  story  of  milk,  using 
cutting,  drawing  and  folding  and  writing. 

(6)  Visit  a  farm  in  the  fall. 

References:  Bigham,  Mother  Goose  Village,  p.  49;  Bryant,  Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children,  pp.  7-8;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed,  p.  7;  Chance,  Little  Folks  of 
Other  Lands,  p.  15;  Gaynor,  Song  Book,  p.  10,  64;  Lansing,  Rhymes  and  Stories, 
pp.  16,  26;  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  p.  82-90;  Finger  Plays,  p.  66;  Wood,  Chil- 
dren's First  Story  Book,  pp.  32,  34;  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning 
Talks,  pp.  31,  119. 

III.  National  Holidays: 

1.  Thanksgiving: ■■  j 

a.  Nature's  preparation  for  winter;  animals,  squirrels,  nutting  party,  rob- 
in's farewell,  pony's  new  coat;  trees;  autumn  leaves,  baby  buds;  plant's  seed 
babies,  bees  in  the  hive. 

c.  Hiawatha:  the  Indian  boy;  his  home,  his  grandmother,  his  food,  cloth- 
ing, his  friends,  his  games,  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  hunt,  and  the  Thanksgiving. 

b.  Thanksgiving:  a  harvest  feast.  How  we  celebrate  the  day — getting 
ready  for  Thanksgiving,  going  to  grandmother's,  the  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
Thanksgiving  games.    Story  of  the  First  Thanksgiving. 

Projects: 

(1)  Hiawatha's  home  on  the  sand  table. 

(2)  Model  fruits  and  vegetables  for  Thanksgiving  dinner;  animals  of  the  for- 
est; fowls  of  the  barn  yard. 
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(3)  Make  a  booklet  of  cuttings,  drawings,  foldings,  including  written  work 
of  the  story  of  Hiawatha;  of  Thanksgiving. 

(4)  Use  the  pumpkin  or  apple  as  a  unit  in  making  an  invitation  to  the  festival. 

(5)  A  Thanksgiving  feast;  a  nut,  a  cookey.    Each  child  makes  a  basket  and 
folds  a  tiny  napkin. 

(6)  Each  child  contributes  a  potato  or  an  apple  to  a  community  basket 
for  some  family  less  fortunate  than  their  own. 

References:  Gaynor,"  Song  Book,  p.  67;  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  93,  94, 
97;  Smith,  Music  Primer,  pp.  9,  44,  59;  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morn- 
ing Talks,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour,  p.  107;  Dynes,  Socializing  the  Child, 
pp.  121-128. 

December 
I.  The  Home: 

1.  Activities  in  the  home: 

a.  Getting  ready  for  winter;  heat;  fire  in  school,  at  home;  change  in  house 
furnishings;  change  in  dress;  winter  clothing.  Choosing  clothing  suitable  to 
season. 

b.  Why  wool  is  best  in  winter  and  cotton  for  summer. 

c.  Use  of  silk  in  both  seasons.  Recognition  of  all  three  textiles  through 
handling. 

d.  Cafe  of  clothing  at  school  and  home. 

e.  Simple  story  of  wool  from  sheep  to  store. 

II.  Community  Activities: 

1.  Visit  the  department  store:  dry  goods — My  new  dress. 

2.  Visit  the  shoe  store  and  the  shoemaker — A  new  pair  of  shoes.    A  hole  in 
a  shoe. 

Projects: 

(1)  Make  a  doll's  dress  of  cotton  and  a  cape  of  wool;  patterns  to  be  made 
by  the  children  before  cutting  and  sewing. 

(2)  Mount  a  piece  of  each  textile  on  a  card  and  name  each. 

(3)  Model,  cut,  draw  the  sheep,  and  shoemaker's  tools. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Sheltered,  pp.  157,  167;  Grover 
Sunbonnet  Babies,  Outdoor  Primer',  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  25,  32,  201,  208; 
Finger  Plays;  Dynes,  Socializing  the  Child,  pp.  87-89. 

777.  National  Holidays: 
1.  Christmas. 

a.  Getting  ready  for  Christmas — making  gifts;  Christmas  shopping. 

b.  Our  Christmas  customs. 

c.  Santa  Claus:  home,  work,  helpers. 

d.  The  Christmas  tree,  decorations. 

e.  Christmas  toys. 

f.  Christmas  party. 
Projects: 

(1)  Make  Christmas  gifts:  for  mother,  a  calendar;  for  father,  a  blotter  orshav- 
ing  pad;  for  some  child,  a  stick  of  candy,  a  doll. 

(2)  For  the  Christmas  tree:  chains  of  paper,  popcorn,  cornucopias,  birds,  etc. 

(3)  To  help  Santa  Claus,  bring  something  old  or  new:  a  toy  or  an  article  of 
clothing  for  the  community  gift  to  some  worthy  family. 

References:  Gaynor,  Song  Book,  pp.  26,  27,  28,  29;  Proudfoot,  Child's  Christ 
Tales',    Poulsson,  Child's  World,  Finger  Plays',    Wiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour. 
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January 
I.  The  Home: 

1.  Shelter — the  home  as  the  abode  of  the  family. 

a.  Location  depends  upon  nearness  to  business  and  school. 

b.  Amount  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine. 

c.  Beauty  of  surroundings. 

d.  Parts  of  the  house:  hall,  parlor,  sitting  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bed- 
room and  bath. 

e.  Materials:  wood,  brick,  stucco,  cement,  iron. 

2.  Activities  in  the  home: 

a.  Furnishings:  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 

b.  Care  of  the  house:  sweeping,  cleaning,  dusting,  airing  the  bedding  and 
bedrooms,  etc. 

c.  Visits  in  the  home:  afternoon  calls,  spending  the  day. 

77.  Community  Activities? 

1.  The  carpenter:  work  that  he  does,  tools,  materials,  value  of  service  to 
people.    Importance  of  honest  and  careful  work. 

2.  The  mason:  work  that  he  does,  tools,  materials. 

'    3.  The  paper  hanger:  the  store,  what  the  paperhanger  does. 
Projects: 

(1)  Make  the  individual  room  for  the  doll  house  of  cardboard,  or  use  an  ordin- 
ary soap-box,  and  work  toward  the  furnishings,  the  paper  for  the  walls,  rugs  for 
the  floors,  furniture,  dishes,  pictures,  etc.    If  the  room  for  the  doll  house  was  made 
earlier  and  much  toy  furniture  had  been  brought  from  home,  these  can  now  be 
displaced  with  complete  sets  of  children's  own  handwork,  using  clay,  tinfoil,  paper, 
cloth,  rug  yarn,  and  other  materials  suggested  by  the  children. 
References:  Poulsson,  Child's  World. 
^4  The  little  Eskimo,  from  a  home  in  the  cold  land. 
slj  His  home. 

b.  His  food. 

c.  His  dress. 

d.  His  toys,  and  games. 

e.  His  long  day  and  night. 

f.  His  journeys  with  sleds  and  dogs. 
Projects: 

(1)  Eskimo  home  on  sandtable. 

(2)  Model  in  clay  the  igloo,  Eskimo  boy,  and  dogs. 

(3)  Fold  a  simple  sled. 

(4)  Dress  a  doll  in  fur. 

(5)  Make  a  booklet  showing  our  home;  Hiawatha's  home;  the  little  Eskimo's 
home;  the  dress  of  each;  the  food  of  each.  Cuttings,  drawings,  foldings,  and  simple 
written  work  will  tell  the  story.  , 

References:    Peary,  The  Snow  Baby;    Smith,  Eskimo  Stories;'  Dynes,  Social- 
ising the  Child,  pp.  119-121. 

February 
I.  The  Home: 

1.  Family  pleasures  in  the  home: 

a.  Birthday  celebrations.    A  little  child's  party. 
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b.  Stories  told  of  brave  deeds.     "How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight." 
Projects: 

(1)  Celebrate  the  birthday  party  of  some  child;  fold  and  decorate  napkins 
and  tiny  plates;  cutting  candles  for  birthday  cake;  serve  a  tiny  mint  and 
cracker. 

(2)  Drawings:  cuttings  and  modeling  to  illustrate  the  story  of  Cedric — castle, 
spears,  horses  and  knights;  kitten  and  cup. 

References:  Harrison,  Cedric  in  Sloryland',    Month  by  Month',    Winter,  pp. 
219,  220;    Poulsson.  Child's  World. 

II.  Community  Activities: 

1.  St.  Valentine's  Day.    Story  of  the  good  saint,  who  he  was,  what  he  did; 
his  messages,  his  birthday;  how  we  celebrate  the  day. 

2.  Postman:  what  he  does;  his  uniform;  the  mailbag;  the  mailbox. 

3.  Policeman:  his  care  of  children;  his  uniform;  his  district. 
Projects: 

(1)  A  simple  valentine  with  its  message  of  love,  the  envelope,  and  postman's 
cap  to  be  worn  in  the  postman  game. 

(2)  Illustrations  of  the  postman's  bag;  cap,  letter  box,  mail  car. 
References;  Kindergarten  Chimes,  p.  113;    Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  209, 

215;    Plan  Book,  February  (Intermediate),  pp.  727-731;    Plan  Book,  February 
(Primary),  pp.  607-608. 

7/7.  National  Holidays: 

1.  Washington's  birthday: 

a.  The  little  boy:  home,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  playmates,  dogs  and 
horses;  flower  bed  story. 

b.  Our  flag:  what  it  means;  where  we  see  the  flag. 
Projects: 

A  badge  of  red,  white  and  blue  to  be  worn  on  Washington's  birthday. 
References:  Dole,  American  Citizen;    Harris  and  Cooley,  Field  Readers,  pp. 
16-24,  26-27,  30,  38;    Gaynor,  Song  Book,  pp.  32,  34;   Poulsson,  Child's  World, 
pp.  191,  197. 

March  and  April 
I.  The  Home: 

1.  Nature's  preparation  for  spring's  awakening — 

a.  Winds  and  what  each  brings.  What  winds  do  in  autumn;  in  winter; 
and  in  spring. 

b.  Rain:  water — how  we  get  water  in  the  home:  pump,  faucets,  in  the 
streets — hydrant:  in  the  park,  the  fountain;  in  the  fields,  brooks,  pond,  or  lake. 

What  we  do  on  rainy  days;  what  we  wear;  games  we  play. 

c.  Sun:  What  we  do  on  sunny  days.  How  sun  helps  the  spring  flowers 
as  pussy  willow,  windflower,  tree  buds. 

2.  Activities  in  the  home: 

a.  Spring  housecleaning:  What  mother  is  doing  in  the  house;  what  father 
is  doing  in  the  yard,  garden  or  field;  how  children  help — cleaning  yard,  etc. 

II.  Community  Activities: 

1.  The  street  cleaner:  What  he  does,  his  dress,  his  tools,  how  we  may  help. 

2.  The  park  gardener:  What  he  does,  when  he  begins  his  work;   care  of  flower 
beds  and  lawn. 

3.  The  garbage  man:  Care  of  refuse,  ashes,  waste:  carts,  dumping  ground, 
burning,  etc. 
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4.  The  ice  man:  His  load  of  ice,  uses  made  of  ice  in  summer;  when  and  where 
ice  is  made. 

Projects. 

(1)  Pinwheels  for  pleasurable  uses.    Drawings,  cuttings,  etc.,  to  illustrate. 

(2)  Fold  umbrella  for  doll.    Drawings  cuttings,  modeling  to  illustrate. 

(3)  Making  rugs  for  the  doll  house  to  freshen  it  for  the  spring. 

(4)  Fold,  cut,  model;  tools  used  in  spring  cleaning. 

(5)  Visit  the  park  gardener  and  observe  his  work. 

(6)  Form  committees  for  keeping  the  yard  and  street  free  from  paper  and  refuse. 

References:  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens',  Dole,  American  Citizen;  Gro- 
ver,  Outdoor  Primer;  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  25-32,  51-54;  Wood,  Chil- 
dren's First  Story  Book,  pp.  17-24;  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks, 
pp.  27,  28,  51-54. 

777.  National  Holidays: 

1.  Maryland  Day:  Simple  story  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  Our  state's  birth- 
day. 

2.  Easter:  The  awakening  of  new  life  we  can  present  through  the  Easter  lily 
or  bulb,  or  the  chick  hidden  in  the  dark  cell.  Show  the  dark  brown  bulb,  then  the 
lily.  Let  children  watch  the  bulb  which  grows  in  water.  Easter  customs;  the 
rabbit. 

3.  Arbor  Day:  Children  take  part  in  the  treeplanting.  Sing  spring  songs. 
Recite  spring  poems. 

4.  Bird  Day:  Children  take  part  as  above. 

Each  of  these  days  should  give  the  opportunity  to  direct  and  continue 
the  observation  of  trees  and  birds  in  the  yard,  street,  neighborhood — as  the 
pussy  willow,  the  hen  and  chicks,  the  robin. 

Projects: 

(1)  Make  a  badge  of  yellow  and  black  to  wear  on  Maryland  Day. 

(2)  Observations  of  bulbs  grown  in  dish  or  bulb  glass. 

(3)  Model  rabbit,  chicks,  eggs.  Drawing,  cutting,  folding  to  illustrate  awak- 
ening life. 

(4)  Visit  a  tree  in  the  year. 

May  and  June 
I.  The  Home: 

1.  Family  pleasures: 

a.  May  Day:  Gathering  flowers,  going  where  flowers  are  found. 

b.  The  circus:  Going  to  the  circus;  the  parade,  the  tents;  the  animals 
from  cold  lands  and  hot  lands,  the  largest  animals,  the  fierce  animals;  care  of 
animals. 

c.  Making  May  baskets. 

d.  Spring  games.  Boys:  marbles,  balls,  or  tops.  Girls:  playhouse,  dolls. 
Boys  and  girls:  swing,  hoop,  dancing,  games. 

2.  Activities  in  the  home: 

a.  Garden  and  field;  the  vegetable  garden;  how  the  ground  is  made  ready; 
the  planting,  care  of  garden  tools. 

b.  Animals  on  the  farm.  Barnyard  fowls;  the  hen  and  chicks;  the  little 
pigs;  the  calf;  the  pony;  the  pet  dog.  Story  of  animals  teaching  respect  for 
animal  life  and  use  to  man. 
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4.  Spring  and  summer  clothing: 

a.  What  we  wear;  compare  with  our  winter  dress. 

b.  Spring  sewing. 

5.  Vacation  time. 

a.  Getting  ready  for  a  vacation;  a  visit  to  the  country,  to  the  mountains 
or  the  seashore. 

b.  Going  down  town  with  mother  to  buy  clothes  ready  made;  hats,  shoes, 
hose,  etc.;  cloth  for  dress,  kinds  of  material;  making  clothes.  Packing  trunk 
for  trip. 

c.  The  journey,  the  ticket,  checking  trunk,  seat  in  the  train,  sights  from 
the  car  window. 

Projects: 

(1)  Go  a  Maying;  make  baskets  and  fill  with  flowers  to  give  some  shut-in 
in  the  neighborhood. 

(2)  Drawings,  cuttings,  foldings  to  illustrate  spring  work;  spring  pleasures. 

(3)  Make  a  circus  book. 

(4)  Make  a  book  of  animals  on  the  farm. 

(5)  Help  the  children  to  make  a  class  song  about  birds,  trees,  pets,  or  activ- 
ities about  them. 

(6)  Make  a  trunk  and  fill  it  with  doll  clothes. 

(7)  Sandtable  scene  of  a  farm. 

(8)  Visit  a  farm  in  spring. 

References:  Bailey  and  Lewis,  For  the  Children's  Hour-,  Bryant,  How  to  Tell 
Stories;  Grover,  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Harris  and  Cooley,  Field  Read- 
er; Holton,  Primer,  Poulsson,  Child's  World;  Finger  Plays;  Wiltse,  Kinder- 
garten Stories  and  Morning  Talks. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Social  and  Industrial  Life.  The  work  of  the  second  grade  is 
not  history  in  its  true  sense,  but  rather  the  social  and  industrial 
history  which  includes  history,  civics,  and  social  life;  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  socialize  the  child  by  presenting  familiar  typical  exper- 
iences in  the  home  and  environment  which  will  enable  the  children 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  social  interdependence  through  concrete  il- 
lustration. 

The  familiar  experiences  deal  chiefly  with  the  fundamental  needs 
of  man:  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  since  these  activities  are  a 
part  of  the  child's  environment  are  easily  approached  from  his 
native  interests,  and  are  related  to  the  evolutionary  and  historical 
standpoint  through  the  study  of  primitive  life.  Modes  of  living 
among  people  of  primitive  conditions  will  be  contrasted  and  com- 
pared with  present  day  modes.  Two  sets  of  conditions  far  apart 
in  time  are  thus  introduced  and  by  comparison  the  concepts  of 
time  and  change  are  gradually  developed,  becoming  more  significant 
in  the  succeeding  grades.    This  work  forms  a  foundation  for  the 
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local  history  of  the  third  grade.  Celebration  of  national  holidays 
gives  opportunity  for  historical  facts  which  are  important  in  de- 
veloping patriotism.    All  the  work  aids  in  forming  national  ideals. 

Children  living  in  city  surroundings  need  to  study  types  of  indus-  - 
tries  and  activities  in  the  environment  in  their  relation  to  country 
life,  and  should  become  familiar  with  country  life  through  excur- 
sions, visits,,  pictures,  and  fiplpftil  & ' 

Children  living  in  the  country  need  to  study  types  of  activities 
in  the  environment  in  their  relation  to  city  life,  thereby  becoming 
familiar  with  significant  phases  of  city  life  by  the  same  means. 
The  starting  point,  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  aim  is  to  make  concrete  the  unfamiliar,  and  to  use 
the  known  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Method.  The  method  used  may  be  designated  as  informal 
discussion  of  simple  problems  within  the  scope  of  little  children, 
illustrated  by  means  of  pictures,  blackboard  sketches,  stories  told 
and  dramatized,  and  songs  and  games  related  to  industrial  activity. 
Constructive  work  affords  the  opportunity  for  doing  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  simple  talks  about  common  and  familiar 
things.  A  summary  of  the  method  of  procedure  may  be  indicated 
as  follows: 

a.  First  hand  experiences  in  the  home  and  community,  excur- 
sions and  dramatizations. 

b.  Setting  a  problem  through  doing  or  making  something  in 
response  to  a  need  which  to  the  children  seems  valid. 

c.  Informal  talks  with  children,  collecting  and  arranging  facts 
in  relation  to  the  problem.  Oral  composition,  both  class  composite 
and  individual  effort. 

d.  Language-reading  units  based  upon  the  oral  composition. 

e.  Creative  work  with  materials  in  constructing,  drawing, 
modeling,  writing,  furnishes  opportunity  for  expression  of  ideas 
gained  through  first-hand  every-day  experience,  through  excursion, 
through  story  and  dramatization,  songs  and  games. 

Distribution  of  Subjects  by  Months:  y 

■J September:  Present  Day  Life.  Individual  Needs.  Food. 
October:  Present  Day  Life.  Individual  Needs.  Shelter. 
November:  Present  Day  Life.    Individual  Needs.    Continued. 

Thanksgiving. 
December:  Present  Day  Life.    Individual  Needs.    Clothing. 
Christmas. 


\ 
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V 

January:  New  Year. 

Primitive  Life.    Tree  Dwellers  and  Cave  Men. 
February:  Eskimos. 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 

How  We  Hear  From  Our  Friends:  Postman. 

Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthdays. 

Our  Flag. 
March:  Indians  of  Forest  and  Plain. 

Maryland  Day. 

April:  Pueblos  and  Cliff  Dwellers. 
Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Present  Day- Life.    Protection:  Our  Policeman  and  Firemen. 
May:  Present  Day  Life.    Service: 

Street  Cleaning  and  Water  Supply. 
June:  Present  Day  Life.    Pleasures: 
Our  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Our  School. 

Activities  in  country  contrasted  with  city  and  town  life. 
N.  B. — This  work  closely  correlated  with  Industrial  Arts. 
Time  allotment'.    Recitation:  15  minutes  per  day,  75  minutes  per 
week.    Seatwork:  15  minutes  per  day,  75  minutes  per  week.    In- 
dustrial Arts:  Three  30  minute  periods  per  week.    Total  240  min- 
utes per  week. 

Present  Day  Life 
^Outlined  by  Topics — September-January) 
J.  Community  Activities  in  relation  to  Individual  Needs: 

1.  Food.   J 

a.  Kinds. 

b.  Farm  life  in  relation  to  city  needs. 

c.  The  grocery  and  market. 

2.  Shelter.   \J 

a.  Materials. 

b.  Builders:  the  carpenter. 

c.  Furnishings. 

3.  Clothing.     ' 

a.  Materials. 

b.  Stores. 

c.  Tailor  and  dressmaker. 

II.  Community  Activities  in  relation  to  Community  Needs:  city,  village,  country. 
1.  Protection. 

a.  Police. 

b.  Fire. 
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2.  Service. 

a.  Street  cleaning. 

b.  Water  supply. 

c.  Lighting. 

3.  Pleasure. 

a.  Home  yards  and  school  playgrounds. 

b.  Parks  and  playgrounds. 

4.  Education. 

a.  Our  schools. 

b.  Our  church. 

5.  Transportation  and  communication. 

a.  Ways  of  travel. 

b.  Engineer,  conductor,  motorman. 

c.  Postman. 

Primitive  Life 

(Outline  by  Topics — September-January) 

A.  Tree  Dwellers  and  Cave  Men,  The  Ages  of  Fear  and  Combat. 

B.  Indians;  The  Hunting  Stage. 

1.  Indians  of  the  forest  and  plain.  " 

2.  Pueblos  or  Cliff  Dwellers;  farmer  Indians. 

3.  Eskimos:  Alaskan  Indians  and  from  the  tundras  of  the  far  North. 
/.  Community  Activities  in  relation  to  Individual  and  Community  Needs: 

1.  Food. 

2.  Shelter. 

3.  Clothing. 

4.  Protection. 

5.  Education. 

6.  Transportation. 

Studied  in  sufficient  detail,  and  by  comparison  with  present  day  activities. 

National  History  Stories 
/.  Holidays: 

1.  Thanksgiving. 

2.  Christmas. 

3.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

4.  Washington's  Birthday. 

5.  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

6.  Maryland  Day. 

7.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Present  Day  Life 
(Outlined  in  Detail — September-January.) 
A.  Community  Activities  in  relation  to  individual  needs. 
/.  Food: 

1   Farm  life  in  relation  to  city  needs;  garden,  farm,  orchard. 
2.  Grocery  and  market  in  relation  to  needs  of  both  town  and  country 
people. 

a.  Kinds:  plants,  roots,  stems,  leaves;  fruits  from  vines,  trees,  bushes; 
from  far-away  lands. 

Animal:  flesh,  fowl,  sea-food;  tame,  wild. 
Mineral  salt. 
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b.  Sources:  garden,  farm,  dairy,  orchard. 

c.  Preparation  of  foods:  raw,  cooked;  waste. 

d.  Preservation  and  storage:  home,  farm,  factory;  cold  storage;  the 
ice-box,  the  ice-man. 

c.  Transportation  to  city:  wagon,  train,  boat;  from  market,  trolley, 
market  wagon,  baskets. 
Projects: 

(1)  Excursions  to  a  farm  m  the  fall,  to  a  nearby  market  or  grocery  store, 
furnish  the  basis  for  intelligent  work. 

(2)  Simple  problems  are  presented  which  involve  the  above  facts,  as:  What 
does  the  farmer  raise  for  us  in  his  garden?  Market  Day  and  what  ^ve  would 
see  there.  Making  jelly.  The  potato  cellar.  The  orchard  in  the  fall.  Going 
to  market. 

(3)  Illustrative  and  manipulative  work  with  clay,  paper,  and  nature  ma- 
terials.   See  Industrial  Arts. 

(4)  Farm  on  sandtable. 

References:  Bryant,  How  to  Tell  Stories;  Marjorie's  Garden;  Chamberlain, 
How  We  Are  Fed,  pp.  18,  32-38;  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  p.  11;  Perdue  and 
Griswold,  Language  through  Literature,  Nature  and  Art,  pp.  60,  62;  Poulsson, 
Child's  World,  pp.  82-90;    Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks,  p.  31 

77.  Shelter: 

1.  Uses,  protection  against  weather;  home  of  family,  of  many  families,  as 
apartment  house;  protection  of  family  property. 

2.  Kinds:  summer  homes,  winter  homes;  location,  light,  air,  protection. 

3.  Materials:  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement,  iron  and  steel. 

4.  Care  of  home:  sweeping  and  dusting,  airing;  care  of  furnishings. 

5.  Builders:  carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  electrician. 

6.  Heating  and  lighting:  coal  dealer,  miner. 

7.  Our  home  comforts. 

8.  The  carpenter  and  his  work: 

a.  Visit  a  house  being  built  in  the  neighborhood.    Note  the  tools,  lumber, 
nails,  and  kinds  of  work  done. 

b.  Discussion  of  work  and  of  tools  used. 

References:  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  51-54;  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories 
and  Morning  Talks,  pp.  27,  28,  51-54. 

9.  The  Miner  and  his  work: 

a.  Pictures  of  a  mine,  a  miner  and  his  tools.    Show  how  the  coal  is 
taken  from  the  mine,  how  transported,  how  brought  to  our  doors. 

b.  Tell  the  story  of  a  lump  of  coal. 

Projects: 

1.  Collections  or  stones,  minerals. 

2.  Manipulative  work:  Cutting,  drawing,  modeling  tools  used  by  car- 
penter and  miner  or  other  contributor  to  the  home. 

3.  Committees  appointed  to  do  specific  housekeeping. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Sheltered,  pp.  159,  167;  Poulsson, 
Child's  World,  pp.  25,  32,  201,  208. 

///.  Clothing: 

1.  Uses,  protection,  adornment. 

2.  Materials,  for  summer,  winter,  source,  manufacture. 
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3.  Care:  cleaning,  laundering,  mending,  pressing,  airing.     Clothes  moth. 

4.  Making:  in  the  home,  dressmaker;  outside  the  home,  tailor,  shoemak- 
er, milliner. 

Projects: 

(1)  Visits  to  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  milliner. 

(2)  Simple  problems,  as  The  Story  of  John's  Coat,  Getting  Rid  of  Clothes 
Moths,  A  Necklace,  Shoes  That  Pinch,  Our  Laundry,  and  others. 

(3)  Illustrative  and  manipulative  work.    See  Industrial  Art. 

(4)  Collections  of  material;  of  pictures. 

References:  Chamberlain,   How   We  Are  Clothed;    Poulsson,   Child's   World. 

National  Holidays    ' 
(Outlined  in  Detail — September- January) 
/.  Thanksgiving: 

1.  The  story  of  the  Plgrims:  in  Holland;  voyage  in  the  Mayflower  across 
the  ocean;  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock;  the  first  winter,  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
friends,  hardships. 

2.  The  First  Thanksgiving:  the  harvest,  preparation  for  the  feast,  guests; 
story  of  Lady  Yeardley's  Visitor. 

3.  Our  Thanksgiving  customs;  preparation  for  the  feast,  family  reunions, 
children's  games. 

Projects: 

1.  Thanksgiving  celebration,  consisting  of  autumn  songs,  poems,  stories  and 
dramatization. 

2.  Booklet  containing  best  illustrative  and  written  work  of  the  class. 

3.  Illustrative  and  manipulative  work  with  clay  and  papers.    See  Industrial 

Arts. 

References:  Bailey   and  Lewis,   For  the  Children's  Hour;    Poulsson,   Child's 
World;  Plan  Book,  November;  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour. 

II.  Christmas: 

1.  Christmas  in  Holland;  preparation  made  by  parents,  by  children;  St. 
Nicholas. 

2.  Christmas  toys:  How  a  doll  is  made;  History  of  toy  soldiers. 

3.  Our  Christmas  customs:  Christmas  shopping;  helping  Santa  Claus;  Christ- 
mas tree;  decorations;  Christmas  celebrations. 

4.  Christmas  gifts:  Instill  the  joy  of  giving.  The  toy  bag — children  bring 
old  toys  for  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Broken  old  toys  should  be 
mended.  The  Children's  Hospital,  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  and  other  orphan 
asylums  are  glad  to  receive  such  bags. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  Christmas  gifts  for  mother  and  father. 

2.  Decorating  a  Christmas  tree  for  some  one  in  the  community. 

References:  Month  by  Month,  December;    Plan  Book,  December;    Proudfoot, 
Child's  Christ  Tales;    Patton,  The  Year's  Festival 

III.  New  Year: 

1.  Name  of  old  year. 

2.  What  holidays  it  brought. 
Our  holidays. 

3.  Name  of  New  Year. 
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4   What  it  will  bring. 

a.  Holidays. 

b.  Seasons. 

c.  Months. 

d.  Days. 

References:  Our  Holidays,  The  Century  Co. ;    Poulsson,  The  Fairy's  New  Year's 
Gift.    The  Child's  World. 

Primitive  Life 
(Outlined  in  Detail — January-April) 
A.  Community  activities  in  relation  to  individual  needs. 

/.  The  Tree  Dwellers: 

1.  Homes:  in  trees. 

2.  Food: 

a.  Kinds:  plants,  fruit,  bark,  leaves,  roots,  buds. 

Animals:  Birds'  eggs,  smaller  animals;  later,  a  few  large  animals. 

b.  Source:  growing  wild  on  wooded  hills. 

c.  Aids  in  food-getting:  hands,  teeth,  things  at  hand. 

d.  How  eaten:  before  discovery  of  fire,  raw;  after  discovery  of  fire:  raw 
and  roasted  in  hot  ashes. 

3.  Clothing:  skins,  leaves  fastened  with  thorns. 

4.  Tools,  and  weapons:  hands,  teeth,  sticks,  s'ones. 

5.  Enemies:  animals,  fire,  floods,  storms. 

//.  The  Fire  Clan:  The  Age  o  Combat. 

1.  Homes:  brush  huts  near  the  fire. 

2.  Food:  cooked  meat,  berries,  roots,  nuts,  etc. 

3.  Tools  and  weapons:  pitted  stones  and  chipped  stones  tied  with  sinews  to 
clubs. 

4.  Enemies:  animals,  floods,  storms. 

5.  Fire  now  worshipped  as  a  friend  and  helper. 

III.  The  Cave  Men: 

1.  Homes:  caves,  the  homes  of  former  animals. 

2.  Food  and  clothing  similar  to  that  of  the  Tree  Dwellers. 

3.  Tools  and  weapons:  clubs,  axes  of  pitted  and  chipped  stones  fastened  to 
clubs  with  sinews  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 

4.  Enemies:  animals,  floods,  cold,  jealous  people. 

5.  New  inventions:  fire  from  flint  or  friction,  splint  and  rush  baskets,  designs 
and  colors  for  baskets,  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 

6.  Taming  animals:  the  goat,  the  dog. 

7.  Occupation:  mother  and  girls;  preparing  food,  gathering  food,  making 
baskets;  sewing.  Father  and  boys:  protecting  the  family,  hunting.  Children's 
work  and  play:  school,  drawing  pictures,  making  a  bow,  spear. 

Projects: 

1.  Sand  table  representation. 

2.  Problems:  See  Dopp. 

3.  Making  simple  tools;  making  fire  from  flint. 

4.  Illustrative  and  manipulative  work.    See  Industrial  Arts. 

References:  Dopp,  The  Cave  Boy;  The  Tree  Dwellers;    Mclntyre,   The  Cave 
Men. 
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IV.    The  Eskimos: 

1.  Homes: 

a.  Kinds:  igloo,  summer  and  winter  home. 

b.  Materials:  rooms. 

c.  Heating  and  lighting. 

d.  Care  and  comforts. 

e.  Compare  with  our  homes;  with  homes  of  other  primitive  people. 

2.  Food: 

a.  Kinds:  plants,  moss,  berries.    Animal:  reindeer  meat  and  milk,  birds, 
eggs,  walrus  blubber,  whale  oil,  fish. 

b.  Sources:  frozen  seas,  rocks,  and  hills. 

c.  How  eaten:  boiled,  raw,  frozen,  baked. 

d.  Utensils:  bone,  stone. 

3.  Clothing: 

a.  Kinds:  skins  of  animals:  polar  bear,  seal,  walrus. 

b.  Making  leggings,  boots,  jumper,  hood. 

c.  Tools:  scraper,  needle  of  bone. 

4.  Occupation:  Mother  and  girls,  preparing  food,  making  clothes. 

Father  and  boys:  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow,  fishing  with  harpoon 
and  spear. 

5.  Games:  ball  and  cup:  antlers,  story-telling. 

6.  Their  day  and  night:  the  land  of  the  long  night. 

7.  Modes  of  travel:  sledges  and  dogs,  boats. 
Projects: 

1.  Sand  table  scene  consisting  of  representative  work  made  by  children. 

2.  Dramatization  of  Eskimo  games. 

3.  Making  booklet  containing  stories  and  illustrative  work. 

References:  Chance,  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  pp.  23-26;  Chase  and  Clow, 
How  We  Are  Clothed,  pp.  12-20;  How  We  Travel,  pp.  97-113;  Carroll,  Around  the 
World,  I,  pp.  9-40;  Button,  Hunting  and  Fishing;  Dopp,  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education,  pp.  32-35,  121-155;  Fox,  Indian  Primer,  pp.  68-95. 
Smith,  Modern  Music  Series,  Primer,  p.  50;  Smith,  Eskimo  Stories;  Shaw,  Big 
People  and  Little  People  in  Other  Lands,  pp.  62-69;  Schwatka,  Children  of  the  Cold, 
pp.  9-212. 

National  Holidays 
(Outlined  in  Detail — January-April) 

/.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

1.  Origin  of  the  custom,  or  the  story  of  the  good  saint. 

2.  How  observed: 

3.  Meaning — message  of  love  and  good  cheer. 

4.  Carrier  pigeons. 

5.  Message  stick  of  primitive  people  compared  with  modern  telegrams  and 
telephones. 

//.  Lincoln's  Birthday: 
Lincoln,  the  boy. 

1.  Home:  pioneer;  brothers  and  sisters. 

2.  First  school  days. 

3.  Stories  showing  kindness. 
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///.  Washington's  Birthday: 
Washington,  the  boy. 

1.  Home:  Playmates  and  friends. 

2.  School  days. 

3.  Story  of  the  colt. 

4.  Recall  the  garden  story. 

IV.  Our  Flag: 

1.  What  the  colors  of  the  flag  mean. 

2.  Days  on  which  the  flag  is  used. 

3.  Where  they  are  hung. 

4.  Why  we  should  love  our  flag. 

5.  Salute  to  the  flag. 

6.  "I  know  three  little  sisters." 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  valentine  and  simple  envelope. 

2.  Make  a  message  stick. 

3.  Illustrated  booklet  of  Washington,  the  boy. 

4.  Cut  and  color  a  flag. 

References:  Bass,  Pioneer  Life,  p.  79;  Bigham,  Mother  Goose  Village,  pp.  146, 
169;  Educ.  Pub.  Co.,  Child  Stories  of  Great  Men;  Harris  and  Cooley,  Field  Reader, 
pp.  10-24,  26,  27,  30,  38;  Mabie,  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know;  Pratt,  Colonial 
Children,  p.  221;  Poulsson,  Child's  World,  pp.  196-197;  Richmond,  Second  Reader; 
Wilson,  Nature  Reader,  I,  pp.  132-135;  Nature  Reader,  II,  pp.  162,  164, 170;  Wiggin 
and  Smith,  Story  Hour,  pp.  123,  155;  Smith,  Modern  Music  Series,  I,  pp.  15, 16, 
22,  41,  49,  54;    St.  Nicholas;    Our  Holidays. 

Primitive  Life 
(Outlined  in  Detail — January-April) 
/.  Indians:  Forest  and  plain. 

1.  Our  country  as  it  is  now. 

2.  Appearance  of  our  country  when  inhabited  only  by  Indians 

3.  Home. 

a.  Compare  wigwam  with  our  homes. 

b.  Family:  chief,    squaw,    brave;  children — babyhood;  boyhood,    school 
games. 

4.  Dress: 

Preparation  of  skins:  decoration;  dyeing  and  wearing  of  cloth;  head  dress, 
moccasins,  beads. 

5.  Food: 

a.  Kinds:  roots,  berries,  nuts,  barks,  plants,  animals,  birds. 

b.  Means  of  securing  food:  digging,   gathering,   hunting,   fishing,   later, 
planting. 

c.  Primitive  agriculture:  digging  stick;  gardens. 

d.  Preparation  of  food:  cooking,  drying. 

e.  Discovery  of  fire:  methods  of  working;  rubbing,  percussion;  effect  on 
home  life. 

f.  Utensils:  pottery  and  basketry. 

g.  Transportation:  baskets,  carrying  band. 

h.  Exchange  or  trade:  money,  wampum,  shells. 
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6.  Occupation: 

a.  Mother  and  girls:  building   wigwam,  planting   grain,  pounding  corn, 
preparing  food,  dressing  skins,  washing  clothing,  making  baskets,  bearing  burdens. 

b.  Father  and  boys:  hunting  with  bows  and  arrows;  fishing  with  nets  and 
traps;  making  nets,  canoes,  pottery,  wampum. 

7.  Means  of  communication: 

Picture-writing;  messengers;  story-telling;  games,  dancing. 

8.  Modes  of  travel:  ponies;  trails;  canoes,  Utters. 

References:  Bass,  Pioneer  Life,  pp.  1-12;  Carroll,  Around  (he  World  II,  Chap- 
ter I ;  Fox,  Indian  Primer;  Chamberlain,  How  We  are  Sheltered,  pp  32-41 ;  Chance, 
Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,  Chapter  I;  'Rusted,  Stories  of  Indian  Children;  Judd, 
Wigwam  Stories;  Mason,  Women's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture,  Origin  of  Inventions; 
Pratt,  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  pp.  34-50.  105-54,  191-196;  Shaw,  Big  People 
and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands;  pp.  103-109;  Schwarz,  Five  Little  Strangers,  pp. 
7-39,  69-70;  Snedden,  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy. 
II.  Indians:  Pueblos,  or  Cliff  Dwellers: 

1.  Picture  the  country;  cliffs,  valleys,  plains. 

2.  Home  of  the  cliff-dwellers: 

a.  Construction  of  the  house:  material,  labor  involved,  rooms,  size,  char- 
acteristics. 

b.  Groups  of  homes:  the  Pueblo  village. 

3.  Occupation:  pottery,  weaving,  agriculture. 

4.  Things  made:  bone  needle,  thread  of  yucca  fibre,  arrows  of  reed,  stone  axes, 
drinking  cups,  vases,  lamps,  baskets. 

5.  Enemies  and  dangers:  the  watch  tower,  and  uses. 

6.  Communication  and  transportation. 

References:  Bayliss,  Lolami;    Wiley  and  Edick,  Children  of  the  Cliff. 

Present  Day  Life 
(Outlined  in  Detail — April.) 
B.  Community  activities  in  relation  to  community  needs: 
/.  Our  Community:  Protection.    How  we  are  protected: 

1.  Our  policemen. 

a.  Duties:  to  protect  life  and  property,  to  prevent  accident;  loss,  wrong- 
doing; to  help  people  to  obey  the  laws. 

b.  Uniform:  badge,  club,  plain  clothes. 

c.  Men  employed  in  crowded  streets  (business);  in  parks,  along  harbors, 
on  residence  streets. 

d.  How  to  call  the  police  station. 

e.  How  to  help:  by  doing  right  ourselves;  by  telling  others  of  our  laws; 
by  reporting  wrong-doing. 

2.  Our  firemen: 

a.  The  firemen  in  our  district. 

b.  Duties  of  a  fireman:  to  help  save  life  and  property. 

c.  Locate  the  nearest  alarm  box  and  hose  house. 

d.  How  can  we  help  to  prevent  fires? 

e.  Why  we  have  a  fire  drill. 
Projects: 

(1)  Illustrative  work:  cutting,  drawing,  modeling. 

(2)  A  walk  to  the  nearest  hose  house. 

(3)  Collections  of  pictures  showing  bravery  of  firemen. 

(4)  Proper  care  of  waste  about  school  grounds  and  in  street. 
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//.  Our  Community.     Transportation  and  Communication. 
1   How  we  travel. 

a.  Our  motorman  and  conductor,  engineer:  duties,  uniform,  how  we  can 
help,  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

b.  Means  of  travel  in  the  country  and  city:  wagon,  carriage,  jitney. 

c.  The  livery  barn.    The  auto  garage. 
Projects: 

(1)  Collections  of  pictures  illustrating  modes  of  travel. 

(2)  Manipulative  work:  folding  a  barn  or  wagon,  modeling  an  automobile, 
cutting  a  trolley  car,  carriage. 

(3)  Helping  little  children  to  avoid  dangers. 
2.  How  we  hear  from  our  friends: 

a.  Our  postman:  duties,  uniform,  mail  box,  mail  car,  postoffice. 
Projects: 

(1)  Manipulative  work:  folding  a  postman's  cap  and  bag. 

(2)  Playing  the  postman  game. 

(3)  Writing  a  letter  to  the  postman. 

(4)  Making  a  Christmas  gift  for  him. 

IV.   Our  Community:  Housekeeping.    How  our  streets  are  kept  clean: 

1.  Street  cleaning: 

a.  Need:  to  take  care  of  waste;  to  remove  snow;  to  lessen  accident,  to 
make  city  more  healthful. 

b.  Equipment:  brooms,  carts,  shovel  and  pick. 

c.  Duties  of  sweepers:  to  sweep  his  section  as  many  times  each  day  as 
necessary;  of  drivers:  to  collect  and  carry  away  all  forms  of  waste;  of  sprinklers: 
to  keep  the  street  from  dust. 

d.  Waste:  what  it  is  and  where  it  is  taken. 

e.  Garbage  and  what  becomes  of  it. 

f .  How  we  can  help. 

2.  Our  water  supply: 

a.  Need:  for  drinking  purposes,  to  protect  from  fire;  for  bathing,  for 
lawns  in  summer. 

b.  How  water  is  furnished  in  the  city  home;  in  the  country  home:  pump, 
faucets,  pipes;  how  water  is  supplied  to  the  city:  underground  pipes,  hydrant; 
in  city  streets,  in  the  parks,  public  fountains,  artesian  wells  in  country,  wind- 
mills, pumps. 

c.  Rain:  in  streets  and  gutters,  in  fields  and  gardens. 
Protection  from  rain:  rubbers,  umbrella,  raincoat. 

Projects: 

(1)  Proper  disposal  of  banana  skins,  and  waste  food.    A  clean  street  brigade. 
2)  Manipulative  work:  folding  the  drinking  cup. 
(3)  A  walking  trip  around  a  square. 

3.  Our  parks  and  playgrounds: 

a.  Need:  air,  light,  play,  space,  school-playgrounds;  home — yard,  open 
square,  large  park,  open  field. 

b.  Care  taken  :  the  work  of  the  park  gardener. 

c.  How  we  may  help. 
Projects: 

(1)  Excursion  to  the  park. 

(2)  Booklet  containing  illustrations  and  stories  of  the  park  or  playground. 
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4.  Our  school: 

a.  Need: 

b.  Name,  kind,  elementary  or  high,  location,  number  of  rooms,  children, 
teachers. 

c.  Care  of  school  property. 

d.  How  we  can  help  to  make  our  school  beautiful. 
Projects: 

(1)  Committees  under  the  leadership  of  an  older  pupil  to  keep  the  grounds 
neat  and  attractive. 

(2)  A  "Shrine  of  Beauty"  in  the  schoolroom. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Sheltered,  p.  157-167;  Chase  and 
Clow,  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  pp.  5-24,  67-100;  Dole,  American  Citizen;  Pouls- 
sonf  Child's  World,  pp.  209-215;  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens',  Smith,  Modern 
Music  Series,  Primer,  pp.  22,  88;  Yerkes,  Our  City;  Wiltse,  Kindergarten  Stories 
and  Morning  Talks,  pp.  40-41;    Wood,  The  Children's  First  Story  Book,  pp.  50-51. 

National  Holidays 
(Outlined  in  Detail — Spring.) 
1.  Easter: 

1.  Awakening  of  spring:  observation  of  trees:  pussy  willow,  maple,  poplar. 

2.  Observation  of  flowers:  crocus,  violet,  snowdrop. 

3.  Flow  of  sap,  maple-sugar  making  time. 

77.  Maryland  Day: 

Simple  story  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove:  Settlement  at  St.  Mary's  and  the 
friendly  Indians. 

III.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day: 

Tree  planting  observed,  protection  of  birds. 

Present  Day  Life 
/.  The  farm  and  garden: 

1.  Spring  work  on  farm  and  garden  contrasted  with  fall  work;  preparation 
of  ground,  tools  used,  planting,  care,  aid  of  sun,  wind,  rain. 

References:  Bryce,  Aldine  Second  Reader,  p.  17;  Grover,  Outdoor  Primer, 
pp.  44,  50,  56;  Harrison,  In  Storyland,  p.  198;  Maryland  Year  Book;  Passano, 
Maryland  History  Stories. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Local  History.  The  work  of  the  second  grade  aims  to  socialize 
the  child  by  presenting  familiar  and  typical  experiences  and  to 
develop  the  concepts  of  time  and  change  through  two  widely  differ- 
ing sets  of  conditions — the  modern  and  the  primitive.  This  forms 
a  basis  for  the  local  history  of  the  third  grade.  The  children  do  not 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  from  the  immediate  present  in  their  new 
locality  to  a  remote  past,  and  this  ever  widening  circle  of  experience 
includes  the  beginnings  of  true  history.    For  the  first  time  a  logical 
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sequence  of  events,  each  depending  upon  the  preceding,  is  pre- 
sented. The  sequence  is  from  the  present  back  to  the  past,  then 
to  the  present,  the  sweep  of  the  circle  increasing  in  scope  each  year 
until  there  is  developed  in  a  crude  way  the  elements  of  time,  change 
and  movement  which  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  historic  sense. 
The  work,  then,  of  the  first  three  grades  forms  one  cycle. 

Local  history  contains  a  natural  interest  and  reality  which  makes 
it  possible  to  extend  the  line  of  vision  beyond  the  home,  town  and 
neighborhood  to  the  county,  state,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
neighboring  states.  The  national  holidays  give  opportunity  to 
present  national  characters. 

The  purpose  is  to  instil  a  love  of  country,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
patriotism,  through  deepening  the  respect  and  love  for  those  in  the 
community  and  extending  this  to  those  in  the  state  and  nation  who 
have  helped  to  make  it  great. 

This  is  accomplished  through  graphic  presentation  of  simple  and 
interesting  history  material.  Stories  are  told,  excursions  are  taken 
to  historic  spots,  whenever  feasible;  pictures  are  utilized,  and  con- 
structive work  made  and  used  in  illustration,  thereby  making  the 
history  facts  simple  and  concrete,  avoiding  formal,  didactic  pre- 
sentation. In  this  grade  the  history  story  and  the  dramatic  effort 
go  hand-in-hand.  Some  of  the  historical  characters  and  events 
worthy  of  dramatization  are  indicated  below,  and  preparation  for 
the  drama  and  the  costumes  should  be  made  for  regular  use,  year 
after  year.  The  following  are  suggested:  Indians  and  Pioneers; 
Thanksgiving  Day;  Betsy  Ross  and  the  Flag;  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  The  Burning  of  Peggy  Stewart.    Others  may  be  added. 

In  this  grade  no  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  but 
they  need  to  record  the  simple  history  facts  gleaned  from  various 
sources  in  some  permanent  form;  by  means  of  pictures,  post  cards, 
or  other  illustrations  together  with  the  summaries  in  the  form  of 
class  stories  for  purposes  of  retention  and  recall,  thus  making  in- 
dividual history  books. 

The  method  of  procedure  briefly  summarized  is  as  follows: 

1.  Excursion  to  some  point  of  local  interest  as  a  basis  for  talks 
on  local  history;  pictures,  and  other  illustrative  material  used 
when  the  excursion  is  impossible. 

2.  Story  telling  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Reading  of  stories  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Stories  made  by  the  teacher  and  children  for  purposes  of 
reading  and  record  in  the  history  books. 
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5.  Reproduction,  oral  and  written. 

6.  Dramatization. 

Distribution  of  Subjects  and  Time  Allotment 

September;  Immediate  neighborhood;    Review  of  Indian  Life. 

October:  First  Settlers.    Our  town  past  and  present. 

November:  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.    Thanksgiving. 

December:  Community  needs:  fire  protection.    Christmas  in  Norway. 

January:  Community  needs-4-municipal  housekeeping.  \ 

February:  Government  housekeeping;  postal  service.  Birthdays — Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, Longfellow;  Baltimore  County. 

March:  Baltimore  County.    Baltimore  Town. 

April:  Maryland,  our  state. 

May  and  June:  Maryland,  our  state.    Memorial  Day.    Flag  Day. 

Time  Allotment:  History  and  Geography  alternate;  three  20  minute  periods  in 
history  and  two  20  minute  periods  in  geography.  History — 60  minutes  per  week. 
Geography — 40  minutes  per  week. 

Local  History  Stories 
/.  Early  Life  in  Our  Community. 

1.  Immediate  neighborhood. 

2.  First  inhabitants — Indians. 

3.  First  settlers  in  the  neighborhood. 

4.  First  days  in  our  town. 

5.  Community  needs;  past  and  present. 

6.  Prominent  men  and  women;  past  and  present. 

77.  Baltimore  County  and  the  County  Seat,  Towson. 

1.  Name,  size,  location. 

2.  Towson. 

3.  Historic  spots. 

777.  History  of  the  State — Maryland. 

1.  Our  land — past  and  present. 

2.  Early  pioneer  days. 

3.  Colonial  life. 

4.  Colonial  neighbors — Virginia. 

5.  Baltimore — Our  city. 

6.  Prominent  men  and  women  of  colonial  times  to  later  days. 

National  History  Stories 
/.  National  Holidays. 

1.  Thanksgiving. 

2.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 
^-Z.  Christmas. 

4.  Lincoln. 

5.  Washington. 

6.  Story  of  the  flag. 

7.  Maryland  Day. 

8.  Memorial  Day. 
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Local  History  Stories 
/.  Early  Life  in  Our  Community. 

1.  Immediate  neighborhood. 

a.  Changes  constantly  taking  place;  within  the  remembrance  of  children, 
of  parents,  of  grandparents. 

b.  Pictures  showing  change,  if  possible. 

2.  First  inhabitants — the  Indians. 

a.  Review  facts  relative  to  American  Indians  learned  in  previous  grades. 
(See  outline.) 

b.  Indians  of  Maryland  and  vicinity.    Local  stories,  if  possible. 

3.  First  settlers  in  the  neighborhood. 

a.  From  whence. 

b.  Reasons  for  choice  of  location. 

c.  Occupation. 

d.  Homes. 

e.  Neighbors. 

f.  Transportation  and  communication  with  others;  early  stage-coach  days, 
heavy  wagons. 

4.  Our  home  town. 

a.  First  buildings.    Its  beginning  as  a  village:  a  wayside  inn,  post-office 
blacksmith  shop,  store,  hall. 

b.  Name:  its  origin;  change,  if  any. 

c.  First  streets;  the  highway,  trail,  lanes,  side  streets. 

d.  Map  to  show  simple  beginnings.    Map  to  show  present  day  growth. 

e.  The  old  meeting  house,  the  log  school  house  and  village  school  master. 

f.  Present  inhabitants;  number,  occupations. 

5.  Community  needs. 

a.  Protection:  fire,  police,  health,  history  of  growth  of  each  department. 

b.  Municipal  housekeeping:  street  cleaning;  water  supply;  improvement  as- 
sociation, park  and  play  grounds;  transportation;  education. 

c.  Government  housekeeping:  officers  and  their  duties;  post-office,  postman, 
how  mail  is  carried,  stamps. 

6.  Stirring  incident  or  event  in  village  history. 

7.  Prominent  men  and  women  of  the  community  and  town,  past  and  present — 

a.  Stories  of  public-spirited,  philanthropic  persons. 

b.  Stories  of  inventors  and  their  work. 

c.  Stories  of  artists  and  their  work. 

d.  Stories  of  skilled  artisans  and  their  work. 

Reference:  Davidson,  Real  Stories  from  Baltimore  County  History,  Warwick  and 
York. 

II.  Baltimore  County  and  the  County  Seat — Towson. 

1.  Name,  size  and  location. 

2.  County-seat:  Baltimore,  the  first;  then  changed  to  Towson. 

3.  How  Towson  got  its  name. 

4.  Early  days  in  the  settlement. 

5.  Present  day  conditions;  appearance  contrasted  with  the  past;  the  court-house 
and  its  relation  to  the  county. 
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6.  Names  of  county  officers  and  the  work  done.     (Very  simply  presented,  and 
as  concretely  as  possible.) 

7.  Some  historic  spots  in  the  county: 

a.  The  oldest  church,  the  oldest  house,  a  famous  road,  a  monument,  an 
old  fort,  etc.    (Story  told  of  the  one  nearest  the  children's  experience.) 
Reference:  Davidson,  Real  Stories  from  Baltimore  County  History,  Warwick 
and  York. 

III.  History  of  Our  State — Maryland. 

Introduce  by  stories  which  portray  interesting  changes  which  have  taken  place. 

1.  Our  land — past  and  present. 
The  coming  of  the  white  man. 
The  Ark  and  the  Dove. 
Lord  Baltmore. 
Marylandiseal  and  flag. 

2.  Stories  of  early  pioneer  days. 
St.  Mary's. 

Margaret  Brent. 

Thomas  and  Michael  Cresap.    Passano — Maryland  Stories,  Chap.  V. 

Some  neighboring  pioneers:  Capt.  John  Smith,  Daniel  Boone. 

3.  Colonial  life: 

a.  Reasons  for  growth. 

b.  Appearance  of  country. 

c.  Industries — tobacco  raising. 

d.  Master  and  servant. 

e   Manors.    Use  some  manor  in  vicinity  as  type. 
Location,  appearance  outside  and  inside. 
Furnishings. 

Heating  and  lighting;  contrast  with  modern  homes. 
Comforts,  and  absence  of  present  day  comforts. 

f .  Dress  of  colonial  men  and  women. 

g.  Work:  in  manor  house,  on  the  farm,  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  soap- 
making,  candle  making. 

h.  Pleasures:  social  life  and  amusements;  house  parties,  dances,  banquets, 
fox-hunting. 

4.  Colonial  neighbors — Virginia. 

a.  Life  on  a  plantation.    Use  Mt.  Vernon  as  a  type  and  present  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  Washington. 

b.  Servants.    Location  of  servants'  quarters,  cabins,  plantation  life,  amuse- 
ment, games,  songs. 

c.  Compare  with  colonial  life  in  New  England,  with  colonial  life  in  our 
state. 

5.  Development  of  communication  between  the  colonies. 

a.  Horseback. 

b.  Stagecoach  days,  appearance  and  size  of  coach;  driver  or  footman. 

c.  Stage  routes;  conditions  of  roads,  length  of  journeys. 

d.  Growth  of  taverns  and  inns. 

e.  Roads,  electric  and  railroad  lines  of  the  present  time. 

6.  Money. 

7.  Mails. 

8.  Schools  and  Sunday  customs. 
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IV.  Baltimore — Our  City. 

1 .  Baltimore  settlement.    Among  the  swamps  of  the  Patapsco. 

a.  Reasons  for  choice  of  location;  convenient  harbor  for  shipping. 

b.  First  citizen  and  first  resident. 

c.  Appearance  of  the  settlement. 

2.  Baltimore  Town— 1730. 

a.  First  streets.  Some  famous  streets  of  the  present  day  and  how  they  got 
their  names. 

b.  First  buildings;  homes,  public  buildings,  hotels. 

c.  Some  old  street  signs. 

d.  Comforts  and  discomforts  of  those  early  days;  malaria,  mosquitoes,  fresh- 
ets. 

e.  Social  life  and  customs;  pleasures,  dress,  manners. 

3.  Baltimore  in  later  days. 

a.  Visits  to  Druid  Hill  Park,  the  Federal  Buildings,  Library,  Maryland  In- 
stitute, Peabody  Institute,  Union  Station,  Washington  Monument  and  Mt. 
Vernon  Place,  the  wharves. 

b.  The  visits  used  as  a  basis  for  simple  stories  of  persons  and  incidents  close- 
ly related  to  these  points. 

V.  Prominent  men  and  women  of  Maryland,  and  stirring  events. 

1.  Charles  Carroll  of  CarrolltonJ 

2.  Maryland's  Tea  Party.    The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart. 

3.  Francis  Scott  Key — The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

4.  Lafayette.    Story  of  the  flag. 

References:  Bass,  Pioneer  Life;  Scharf,  History  of  Baltimore;  Local  Patriotic 
Societies;  Passano,  Maryland  History  Stories;  Gambrill,  History  of  Maryland;  Com- 
mercial History,  issued  by  Land  Companies,  as  Roland  Park  Co.,  Canton  Develop- 
ment Co. ;  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Welch, 
Colonial  Days;  Hallock,  In  Those  Days. 

National  History  Stories 
/.  Tlianks giving. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

1.  In  England — reasons  for  leaving. 
^2.  In  Holland — Teach  Dutch  life.    Reasons  for  leaving. 

3.  Voyage  of  Mayflower;  contrast  with  ocean  voyage  of  today,  the  long  hard 
journey. 

4.  The  landing: 

a.  Plymouth  Rock. 

b.  Time  of  year. 

c.  Appearance  of  country. 

d.  Early  experience. 

C  5.  The  New  England  life. 

a.  Home;  furniture,  fireplace,  furnishings. 

b.  Occupations;  mother  and  girls;  spinning,  weaving,  making  candles,  soap 
Father  and  boys;  clearing  land,  building  log  houses,  hunting,  farming. 

c.  School:  teacher,  pupils,  books. 

d.  Church:  length  of  Puritan  Sabbath,  preparation  for  Sabbath,  call  to 
church  by  man  with  drum,  length  of  sermon,  tithing  man. 
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6.  Hardships  of  first  winter:  cold,  lack  of  food,  hardships. 

7.  The  first  harvest;  success  of  crops. 

8.  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

a.  Preparation. 

b.  Indian  visitors. 

c.  Celebration:  prayers,  feast,  games. 

9.  Communication  among  colonists — Indian  trails,  horseback,  row  boats,  sail 
boats. 

10.  Stories: 

Story  of  Harvest  Home  in  England. 
Story  of  Squanto  and  Massasoit. 
Story  of  the  American  Thanksgiving. 

77.  Christmas. 

1.  Briefly,  our  own  customs. 

2.  Christmas  in  Norway. 

References:  Guerber,  Stories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  pp.  36-62, 105, 125;  Harri- 
son, InStoryland,  p.  161;  Montgomery,  Beginner's  History,  pp.  1-18, 44-54 ;Pumphrey, 
Pilgrim  Stories;  Pratt,  Stories  of  Colonial  Children;  Stone  and  Pickett,  Everyday 
Life  in  the  Colonies;  Blaisdell,  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands;  Earle,  Customs  and  Fashions 
of  Old  New  England;  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Proud- 
foot,  Child's  Christ  Tales. 

HI.  Lincoln — The  Young  Man. 

1.  Birthplace. 

2.  Boyhood. 

3.  Home  and  school  days. 

4.  Earning  a  living;  early  struggle,  the  rail-splitter,  storekeeper,  lawyer. 

IV.  Washington:  The  Young  Man. 

1.  Birthplace. 

2.  Mount  Vernon:  Plantation  life  in  Virginia.    Our  neighbors — Virginia. 

3.  Boyhood:  school  life,  home  life,  friends. 

4.  Manhood:  surveyor;  plantation  life. 

V.  Story  of  the  Flag: 

1.  The  first  flag:  Betsy  Ross. 

2.  Number  and  color  of  stripes. 

3.  Color  of  field. 

4.  Meaning  of  colors  of  the  American  flag  and  shield. 

5.  Its  use  on  Memorial  Day. 

VI.  Maryland  Day: 

1.  Settlement:  Ark  and  Dove,  the  voyage,  Lord  Baltimore. 

2.  St.  Mary's. 

3.  Story  of  an  Indian  Princess — Margaret  Brent. 

References:  Blaisdell  and  Ball,  First  Book  in  American  History,  Earle,  Colonial 
Days;  Eggleston,  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans;  Stories  of  American 
Life  and  Adventure;  Pratt,  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Colonial  Children: 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country;  Welch,  Colonial  Days. 
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Suggestive  Treatment  of  Local  History  Stories.  The  data 
for  the  Local  History  Stories  related  to  the  Community  and  the 
County  is  secured  through  the  co-operation  of  teachers  of  the 
Third  Grade,  and  the  students  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  The  material  obtained 
by  conferences  with  the  oldest  residents  in  the  community,  by 
consulting  pamphlets  and  publications  of  local  persons  and  land 
companies,  by  reading  historical  books,  is,  for  the  most  part,  formal 
and  didactic  in  nature.  There  arises,  then,  the  need  for  its  adapta- 
tion to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  children.  In  adapting  the  material 
to  meet  the  specific  interest  of  children,  certain  salient  points  are 
selected  as  worthy  of  presentation  and  organized  into  an  interest- 
ing unit  in  three  ways,  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  viz. : 

1.  The  Outline:  made  by  teacher,  or  by  teacher  and  children,  as 
a  basis  for  informal  discussion  of  some  pertinent  facts,  both  social 
and  historical. 

2.  The -History  Story:  the  data  organized  in  story  form  and  writ- 
ten from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult  to  be  adapted  in  presentation 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

3.  The  Children's  Reading  Story;  based  upon  some  one  interest- 
ing incident  in  relation  to  the  larger  whole  to  be  used  as  reading 
material. 

The  following  illustrations  indicate  these  three  types.  1.  The  Out- 
line— Westport.  2.  The  History  Story — The  History  of  my  Home 
Town.    3.  The  Children's  Reading  Story — Grandfather's  School. 

Westport 
By  Katherine  Muhlbach 
The  history  of  Westport  is  the  history  of  an  industrial  town. 

/.  In  Those  Days. 

1.  When  Westport  was  a  Farm. 
Three  houses  in  1869. 
Farming. 

Fun  at  Spring  Garden. 

2.  When  mamma  and  grandmamma  went  to  school. 
Location  of  school. 

Inside  the  school. 

Lessons  and  games. 

Dress — pictures  of  grandmothers  when  they  were  children. 

Our  school  and  theirs. 

3.  When  mamma  and  grandmamma  went  to  church. 
Use  of  school,  and  homes. 

Our  new  church. 
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4.  Going  to  the  city  before  the  cars  came  out. 
The  road:  conditions  and  experiences. 
The  bridge:  length,  toll,  name. 

Horse  cars  in  the  city. 
How  we  get  to  town. 

5.  When  there  was  no  post-office. 
Mails  sent  to  friends  in  city. 
Sent  to  the  glass  factory. 
The  first  post-office. 

//.  A  Factory  Town: 

1.  The  first  glass  factory. 
Location. 

Homes  built  for  the  employees. 

2.  The  second  glass  factory. 
What  is  manufactured. 
Quantity. 

Where  products  are  shipped. 
Need  for  more  houses. 

3.  The  first  home  destroyed  by  fire  in  Westport. 
Organization  of  a  Volunteer  Fire  Company. 
How  the  engine  house  was  erected. 

The  power  house. 

4.  What  the  Lauer  and  Harper  Construction  Company  did  for  Westport . 
Products. 

Employees. 
Distribution. 

5.  How  Baltimore  helps  Westport. 


The  History  of  my  Home  Town— Arlington 

By  Olivia  Osborne 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  My  Home  Town— Arlington 

1.  Scattered  Estates:  Sporting  Days. 

2.  The  Reistertown  Turnpike:  Early  Travel. 

3.  Road  Houses. 

4.  Early  Settlers:  The  Hook  Family. 

5.  The  Old  Meeting-house:  A  Methodist  Society.. 

6.  The  Village  Post-office. 

7.  The  Village  School. 

8.  Later  Day  Transportation. 

9.  Renaming  My  Home  Town 

PART 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  northwest  Baltimore,  beyond  the  present  location 
of  Druid  Hill  Park,  was  a  series  of  out-lying  farms  and  wooded  estates  among  the 
trees  of  which  occasional  mansions  surrounded  by  cabins,  stables  and  kennels  be- 
spoke the  life  and  pastimes  of  the  country  gentry  who  rode  behind  the  hounds  or 
rivaled  each  other  for  the  honor  of  crowning  the  fair  queen  of  love  and  beauty  at 
some  tournament  or  fair. 
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The  old  Reistertown  turnpike,  which  straggled  up  Stony  Hill  and  on  through 
Pikesville  to  Reistertown,  was  a  lonely  and  uninteresting  thoroughfare  on  which  long 
lines  of  white-hooded  country  wagons  weekly  threaded  their  way  to  Baltimore  mark- 
ets from  Manchester  and  other  distant  places.  Each  day  a  lumbering  stage-coach 
jolted  over  the  rough  road  enroute  from  Baltimore  to  Reistertown.  Would-be 
passengers  met  the  coach  at  the  old  "Hand  House"  on  Paca  Street,  or  they  could 
book  passage  where  the  Commonwealth  Bank  now  stands  on  Howard  Street  when  the 
stage  would  call  for  and  deliver  them  at  any  point  along  the  route  to  Reistertown. 

By  the  roadside,  on  the  brow  of  Stony  Hill,  an  enterprising  Pennsylvanian  opened 
a  tavern  for  man  and  beast.  "The  Three  Mile  House"  proved  a  convenient  place 
for  countrymen  to  put  up  for  the  night  as  it  insured  an  early  morning  start  for  the 
distant  farm  or  when  coming  in  the  markets. 

Ere  long  "The  Hammet  House"  opened  its  doors  directly  opposite  the  wayside 
tavern  and  here  the  county  squires  and  huntsmen  were  lavishly  entertained  in  tap- 
room and  dininghall  of  this  aristocratic  hostelry.  Many  rollicking  tales  are  told  of 
this  rendezvous  for  Baltimore  County  sports  who  here  regaled  themselves  when  re- 
turning from  the  tournament  or  chase. 

About  1785  John  Hook  of  Manchester  decided  to  no  longer  drive  his  country  van 
o'er  the  weary  miles  from  Pennsylvania  to  Baltimore,  so  he,  with  his  wife,  the  young 
daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  settled  in  a  log  house  on  the  Reistertown  Road  near 
"the  bridge"  or  the  present  neighborhood  of  Wylie  Avenue.  Life  proved  very 
lonely  here  for  these  pioneer  settlers,  but  John  was  saving  money  so  they  endured 
much.  Other  members  of  the  Hook  family  and  their  friends  built  for  themselves 
cabins  or  farm-houses  in  the  neighborhood,  until  in  1800  fifty  or  more  families  were 
scattered  between  Pikesville,  Baltimore,  Pimlico  Road  and  Liberty  Pike.  This 
little  settlement  became  known  as  "Hookstown"  and  the  Reistertown  turnpike,  the 
"Hookstown  Road." 

Among  others  came  Father  Henry  Smith,  a  retired  circuit  rider  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  built  for  himself  a  substantial  home  on  Hookstown  Road  near  the  five- 
mile  stone,  and  named  it  Pilgrim's  Rest.  His  books  which  have  become  classics  in 
Methodist  circles  were  written  here.  He,  together  with  others  of  the  Hook  settle- 
ment, founded  a  Methodist  Society  about  1811.  Prayer-meetings  were  held  in  a 
log  church  near  Pilgrims'  Rest  on  Church  Lane.  In  1822  a  stone  chapel  replaced  the 
log  meeting-house.  Here  a  gallery  in  the  rear  was  reserved  for  the  negro  slaves  who 
always  worshipped  with  their  masters.  The  singing  as  heretofore  was  without  music 
and  one  hymn-book  served  for  four  or  five  members.  This  meeting-house  was  named 
McKendree  Chapel  for  a  loved  bishop  of  that  day.  The  village  grave-yard  gradually 
grew  around  the  chapel  and  still  endures,  an  old  landmark  now  myrtle  and  ivy-grown, 
where  many  moss-covered  tombstones  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  Hookstown's, 
early  settlers.  For  many  years  the  chapel's  deep-toned  bell  called  the  villagers  to 
prayer,  but  in  1894  the  old  building  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  McKendree  church 
as  it  stands  today  was  erected  beside  the  parsonage  near  Pilgrims'  Rest. 

Each  day  the  stage-coach  dropped  the  village  mail  at  the  post-office  and  store 
kept  by  Joseph  Feelemyer  and  here  too,  chance  visitors  alighted  to  meet  their  wait- 
ing friends.  The  old  post-office  still  stands  in  its  modern  dress  on  the  turnpike  near 
Church  Lane  and  is  today  occupied  by  members  of  the  Feelemyer  family. 

For  many  years  the  village  school  was  a  log  house  on  Church  Lane  near  McKendree 
Chapel  and  the  master  "boarded  'round"  and  made  himself  generally  useful  in 
neighborhood  affairs.  Pilgrims'  Rest  was  a  rare  retreat  for  such  men  as  the  "Mas- 
ter" or  traveling  preachers.    When  Dr.  Hill  with  his  trunk  descended  from  the  stage- 
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coach  into  Hookstown  it  was  at  Pilgrims'  Rest  that  he  found  a  welcome  accorded 
him  until  he  became  established.  In  1895  a  modern  district  school  was  erected  on 
the  turnpike  above  Church  Lane. 

PART  II 

Later  Day  Transportation 

The  little  settlement  of  Hookstown  jogged  on  for  many  years  aroused  only  by  the 
advent  of  the  stage-coach,  but  one  day  in  1870  a  horse-car  plodded  up  Stony  Hill 
and  on  to  Pikesville,  carrying  passengers  from  Cumberland  Street  and  the  Hooks- 
town Road  on  to  Pikesville  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents.  For  15  cents  they  were 
dropped  at  Rogers  Avenue  in  Hookstown,  and  the  stage-coach  soon  felt  the  competition 
for  people  crowded  around  the  egg-stove  in  the  Pikesville  car  and  talked  of  the  prog- 
ress of  time  as  they  jolted  over  the  miles  of  lonely  country  roads.  For  several  years 
a  number  of  representative  citizens  of  Hookstown  and  Pikesville,  headed  by  Patrick 
Walker,  had  been  negotiating  with  land-owners  for  the  right  of  way  and  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  laying  a  single  track  from  Baltimore  to  Pikesville. 

To  many  who  traveled  on  the  car-line  the  trip  to  the  city  was  a  long  talked-of 
event,  and  Maying-parties  found  their  way  from  the  city  to  Seven-Mile  Lane  in 
search  of  the  sweet  blossoms  that  skirted  highway  and  hedges.  Picnickers  together 
with  those  on  business  bent  made  the  car-line  a  very  popular  thoroughfare  out  of 
the  city.  About  this  time  the  steam  railroad  laid  its  tracks  through  the  village  en- 
route  to  western  Maryland,  but  made  its  first  stop  out  of  the  city  at  Pikesville. 

But  other  things  were  destined  to  awaken  the  sleepy  town:  a  racing  company  had 
established  its  tracks  on  the  Pimlico  Road  between  Rogers  and  Hayward  Avenues 
and  they  negotiated  with  the  railroad  to  place  a  platform  at  Church  Lane  near  Pil- 
grims' Rest  from  which  point  they  carried  a  boardwalk  out  Hayward  Avenue  to  their 
tracks.  A  railroad  station  was  erected  on  Garrison  Avenue  in  1872  and  many  for- 
sook the  horse-cars  to  steam  quickly  to  adjacent  towns  and  distant  places.  The 
Pimlico  Company  now  laid  a  switch  to  connect  with  the  railroad  near  Church  Lane, 
but  when  the  electric  cars  were  established  about  1892  it  was  only  used  to  convey 
freight  to  the  track.  For  a  stated  sum  neighboring  farmers  were  permitted  to  side- 
track fertilizers  and  other  chattels  for  private  use. 

The  electric  railway  used  the  old  horse-car  route  to  Pikesville  along  which  a  modern 
thoroughfare  known  as  Park  Heights  Avenue  has  been  developed.  A  branch  rail- 
way to  West  Arlington  has  been  connected  with  the  main  road  at  Belvidere  Avenue 
for  the  convenience  of  cross-country  residents. 

part  in 
The  Naming  of  My  Home  Town 
As  the  wheels  of  time  jogged  on  many  changes  came  to  the  little  village  of  Hooks- 
town on  the  crest  of  Stony  Hill.  For  years  it  had  reposed  quietly  within  its  bound- 
aries with  nothing  more  enlivening  then  the  advent  of  the  horse-cars  to  Pikesville 
and  the  laying  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  tracks  to  Westminster.  But  one 
day  in  1870  a  racing  company  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  old  Pimlico  Road  from 
Roger's  Avenue  beyond  Hayward  Lane  and  established  its  tracks.  They  negotiated 
with  the  railroad  to  place  a  platform  known  as  Pimlico  Landing  at  Church  Lane  from 
which  point  a  board-walk  was  laid  out  Hayward  Avenue  to  the  clubhouse.  But,  alas, 
Hookstown  now  threatened  to  be  submerged  into  Pimlico,  at  which  the  good  old 
Methodist  community  rebelled.  Indignation  meetings  were  called  in  the  log  school- 
house  on  Church  Lane,  and  one  citizen,  Mr.  Oakford,  offered  a  site  on  Garrison  Avenue, 
about  one-half  mile  below  Pimlico  platform  to  the  railroad  on  which  to  build  a  station 
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to  be  named  for  the  town.  To  this  the  railroad  agreed,  but  the  citizens  unanimously 
protested  that  Hookstown  was  no  longer  a  suitable  name  as  the  Hooks  had  either 
died  or  removed  elsewhere;  so  another  meeting  was  called,  each  citizen  being  advised 
to  come  prepared  to  offer  a  new  name  for  the  old  settlement. 

The  evening  came,  the  meeting  was  called,  and  the  secretary  placed  the  various 
names  upon  the  blackboard.  Belvieu,  Belvidere,  Ashburton,  Auburndale,  and  others 
were  suggested  and  voted  upon.  The  interest  was  tense  as  the  voting  was  close,  and 
all  seemed  uncertain  what  name  to  select,  when  an  aggressive  little  Jew,  well  known 
and  popular  in  the  village,  arose  to  his  feet  and  shouted  "  I  vote  that  we  name  him 
'Arlington'  for  the  home  of  the  great  George  Washington!"  The  absurdity  of  his 
gross  ignorance  of  history  made  a  hit  and  the  place  was  unanimously  named  Arling- 
ton. The  name  was  in  due  time  placed  above  the  door  of  the  little  railroad  station 
and  Arlington  took  its  place  among  the  railroad  towns  of  Maryland. 


Grandfather's  School 
By  Grace  Merryman 


"Grandfather,"  said  ten-year-old  James  one  afternoon  when  he  came  from  school 
"we  had  mpving-day  at  school  today.  The  teacher  said  that  we  might  move  our 
books  into  any  seat  which  was  preferred.  I  moved  into  the  front  seat  near  the  win- 
dow, where  the  sun  shines  in.  I  think  it  is  the  most  pleasant  seat  in  the  school 
room." 

"Yes,"  said  grandfather,  "I  think  that  must  be  a  delightful  place  to  sit  and 
study." 

"Did  you  sit  in  that  seat  when  you  went  to  school?  "  asked  James. 

"My  dear  boy,"  replied  grandparent,  "do  you  know  that  I  received  nearly  all 
of  my  education  in  the  old  log  granary  which  stands  out  here  beside  the  lane?  " 

"  In  the  old  log  granary  beside  the  lane! "  exclaimed  James,  "Was  that  little  build- 
ing ever  a  schoolhouse?    Please  tell  me  about  it,  grandfather." 

"  Well,"  grandfather  began  with  a  contented  sigh,  "  It  has  been  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  since  I  started  to  school.  The  old  log  granary  stood  out  in  the  lane  at  the 
corner  not  far  from  the  county  road.  It  was  probably  built  there  because  there  was  a 
spring  near  by  where  we  went  each  day  to  get  water.  There  were  no  wells  in  those 
days.    Even  all  of  the  houses  were  built  near  springs. 

"Our  seats  were  nothing  but  rough,  wooden  benches  with  no  backs,  just  such  as 
you  might  sit  upon  at  a  picnic.  They  were  not  to  be  compared  with  your  smooth, 
comfortable  seats,  each  with  a  desk  in  front  to  write  upon." 

"Did  you  not  have  a  desk,  grandfather?"  asked  James. 

"The  desks,  James,  were  nothing  but  boards  fastened  around  the  sides  of  the  room, 
and  when  we  had  writing  to  do  we  sat  there." 

"Where  did  you  keep  your  books,  pens,  and  pencils,  grandfather?" 

"We  had  but  few  books,  James.  We  were  not  given  beautiful  and  suitable  books 
at  school  as  you  are.  We  had  to  furnish  our  own  books,  and  many  who  could  not 
afford  to  do  this,  brought  any  book  they  had  at  home.  But  few  pupils  had  books 
alike  and  there  were  no  grades.  For  pens  we  used  goose  quills  sharpened  to  a  point, 
and  we  often  had  to  take  them  to  the  teacher  to  be  resharpened." 

"How  funny  to  think  of  having  pens  sharpened,"  said  James,  and  then  after  think- 
ing a  moment  he  eagerly  questioned,  "Do  you  think  I  could  make  a  goose  quill  pen, 
grandfather?  " 
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"Bring  me  a  feather,"  said  grandfather,  "and  I  will  make  one  for  you." 
James  ran  to  the  barn  and  soon  came  back  with  a  fine,  long  feather  from  a  goose's 
wing.  Grandfather  quickly  sharpened  one  side  of  the  quill  to  a  point  and  told  James 
his  pen  was  ready  for  use.  James  went  to  the  desk,  got  a  piece  of  paper  and  the  ink, 
and  after  writing  for  a  few  moments,  he  said  slowly,  "Well,  grandfather,  it  writes, 
but  I  think  I  like  my  steel  pen  best.  I  enjoy  hearing  you  tell  about  your  school, 
but  I  think  I  would  rather  attend  my  own  school." 

"You  are  right,  James,"  said  grandfather,  "your  school  is  far  better  than  mine  was 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  has  aimed  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
local  history  by  making  the  children  familiar  with  the  historical 
landmarks  of  the  immediate  community,  county,  and  state,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  national  heroes.  This  has  developed  a 
taste  for  historical  reading  and  an  interest  in  history  itself.  The 
work  of  the  fourth  grade  meets  the  need  of  this  widening  interest, 
and  upon  this  foundation  aims  to  give  the  pupil  through  types  of 
discovery  and  exploration  and  colonization,  some  understanding 
of  how  the  world  has  come  to  be  known  as  we  find  it  today. 

Each  phase  of  the  work  is  planned  to  give  some  expression  of  the 
world's  history,  how  the  movement  for  discovery  and  colonization 
originated,  and  that  emigration  to  and  settlement  in  America  were 
only  a  repetition  of  what  was  happening  from  earliest  times,  and 
that  emigration  and  discovery  are  still  going  on.  The  names  of 
the  travelers  and  discoverers  and  pioneers  appear  as  the  history 
makers  of  earlier  times,  but  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  North  America,  as  a  whole,  it  has  lasted  from  the  time  of 
Columbus,  almost  to  the  present.  McMurry  says:  "No  other 
country  has  had  such  a  pioneer  history,  such  a  race  of  men  as  the 
early  Friends,  the  Virginians,  the  Puritans,  the  French,  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  pushing  westward  to  subdue  and  civilize  a  continent." 

The  child  as  he  reviews  the  great  achievements  on  land  and  sea, 
should  be  influenced  to  overcome  difficulties  through  the  contem- 
plation and  appreciation  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  real  heroes. 

Story-telling  and  dramatization  should  be  continued  in  this  grade. 
There  should  be  the  development  of  topics,  often  based  upon  some 
very  simple  problem,  which  increases  the  power  to  organize  the 
points  in  the  oral  presentation  and  to  read  with  discrimination  from 
the  text-book.  Much  illustrative  material,  particularly  pictures 
and  maps  for  map-reading  should  be  used.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  collections  of  pictures  that  may  stimulate  the 
imagination  in  picturing  times  and  historic  events  different  from 
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our  own.  Such  devices  as  the  "time  string,"  or  some  concrete  rep- 
resentation may  aid  in  developing  ideas  of  time  and  change. 

Children  of  this  grade  should  keep  a  history  note  book  in  which  to 
record  the  simple  problems,  or  lesson  assignment,  the  outlines  made 
by  teacher  and  children,  and  the  written  summaries,  both  class  and 
independent,  made  by  the  children.  Whenever  feasible  some  il- 
lustrative work  should  accompany  the  record. 

The  teacher's  plan  or  organization  of  material  is  the  basis  for  the 
training  in  logical  thinking.  Problems  for  this  grade  must  be 
kept  simple  and  to  the  point.  Irrelevent  material  must  be  cast 
out  and  only  that  retained  which  is  pertinent  to  show  development. 
Only  by  means  of  a  well-organized  plan,  and  sufficent  grasp  of  the 
necessary  data  can  a  teacher  put  thought-provoking  questions  to 
her  class.  The  teacher  should  make  a  topical  plan  and  also  a  daily 
plan  to  insure  coherence  in  subject-matter. 

Oral  presentation  requires  that  four  definite  steps  in  procedure 
be  clearly  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction: 

Recall  of  pertinent  material  from  previous  lesson  to  give  setting  for  new  situation. 

2.  Presentation  of  a  new  material: 

Story  telling  by  the  teacher  in  a  series  of  units  or  topics. 
Discussion  based  upon  simple  problems  which  children  can  solve  under  the  teach- 
er's skillful  questioning  and  presentation  of  facts. 
Reading  of  text  and  supplementary  material  by  children. 

3.  Reproduction: 

Simple  outlines  organized  by  teacher  and  children;  summaries  made  in  part  and 
wholes.    Oral  and  written  work. 

Dramatization  used  to  summarize  certain  definite  phases  of  the  work;  impromptu 
class  plays  written  by  children;  and  prepared  historical  plays. 

4.  Seatwork: 

Definite  and  varied  assignment,  as: 

Recording  the  problem  for  solution  in  next  lesson;  the  outline  and  summary  of 
lesson. 
Reading  pages,  assigned  to  find  specific  points. 
Illustrative  work  in  drawing  and  manual  arts. 

Reference  Books:  Discoverers  and  Explorers:  Atherton,  Marco  Polo;  *Blaisdell 
and  Ball,  First  Book  in  American  History;  Burton,  Builders  of  Our  Nation;  Guerber; 
Stories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies;  *Hodgdon,  First  Course  in  American  History,  I ;  *Hall- 
Viking  Tales;  McMurry,  Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea;  *Montgomery,  Beginner's  History, 
*Pratt,  America's  Story  for  America's  Children;  Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country; 
Attempts  at  Colonization:  *Hodgdon,  First  Course  in  American  History,  I;  Coloniza- 
tion: *Blaisdell  and  Ball,  Children's  Book  of  American  History;  Earle,  Home  Life  in 
Colonial  Days;  Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England;  Gambrill,  Leading  Facts  in 
Maryland  History;  Hodgdon,  First  Course  in  American  History,  I;  Jenks,  When 
American  Was  New;  *Pratt,  Stories  of  Colonial  Children;  America's  Story  for  America's 
Children,  II;  Tappan,  Letters  from  Colonial  Children.    French  in  America:  Baldwin, 


*Suitable  for  children's  supplementary  reading. 
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Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest;  Catherwood,  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West;  The  Story  of 
Tonty;  *Hodgdon,  First  Course  in  American  History;  McMurry,  Pioneers  of  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  *Montgomery,  Beginner's  History;  Southworth,  Builders  of  Our 
Country.  Holidays:  *Blaisdell  and  Ball,  First  Book  in  American  History,  I;  *Eggle- 
ston,  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans;  Stories  of  American  Life  and 
Adventure;  *Hodgdon,  First  Course  in  American  History,  II;  Putnam,  Children's 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Scudder,  Washington;  Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country; 
*Welch,  Colonial  Days. 

Distribution  of  Subjects  and  Time  Allotment 

November:  Search  for  a  Trade  Route:  Marco  Polo,  Prince  Hen- 
ry, Vasco  da  Gama;  Thanksgiving. 

December:  Finding  a  new  world:  Columbus,  Vespucci;  English 
in  America;  Christmas. 

January:  Spanish  in  America. 

February:  French  in  America;  Lincoln  and  Washington. 

March:  Colonization:  Attempts,  French,  Spanish  and  English; 
Permanent  Settlements:  Virginia,  New  York;  Maryland  Day. 

April:  Colonization:  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May:  Colonization:  Pennsylvania.  French  and  Indian  War: 
Memorial*  Day. 

Time  Allotment'.  Recitation:  25  minutes  per  day,  or  125  minutes 
per  week.  Seatwork:  60  minutes  per  week.  Total:  185  minutes 
per  week. 

/.  Discoverers  and  Explorers: 

1.  Age  of  discovery.    Beginnings  of  trade  with  the  East. 

a.  Marco  Polo,  Italian — opened  the  way  for  trade  with  the 
East,  1298. 

b.  Prince  Henry,  Portuguese — voyages  to  find  a  new  route  to 
the  East,  1460. 

c.  Vasca  da  Gama,  Portuguese — southwestern  route  to  the 
Indies,  1497. 

d.  Columbus.    Italian  under  the  auspices  of  Spain — in  search 
for  the  ocean  route  to  the  Indies  finds  a  new  world.    1492. 

e.  Vespucci,  Spanish — gives  the  new  world  a  name,  149  . 

2.  English  in  America. 

a.  Cabot,  English — search  for  a  new  route  to  the  Indies. 
1498. 

b.  Drake,  English — first  Englishman  to  sail  around  the  world. 
1577. 


♦Suitable  for  children's  supplementary  reading. 
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3.  Spanish  in  America. 

a.  Balboa,   Spanish — across   the   continent   from   coast   to 
coast;  Panama,  1513. 

b.  Magellan,  Spanish — sailed  around  the  world,  found  the 
famous  route  to  the  Indies,  1519. 

c.  Da  Vaca,  Spanish — across  the  continent  from  coast  to 
coast;  Florida  to  Lower  California,  1528. 

d.  De  Soto,  Spanish — from  coast  to  Mississippi  River,  1542. 

4.  French  in  America. 

a.  Champlain — French.    Search  for  a  route  to  India,  16C8. 

b.  Joliet  and  Marquette.    Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. 

c.  La  Salle,  French.    Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley, 
1882. 

II.  Colonization: 

1.  Attempts: 

a.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  by  the  Spanish,  1565. 

b.  Fort  Caroline,  Florida,  by  the  French  under  Laudonierre, 
1565. 

c.  Roanoke,  Virginia,  by  the  English,  under  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  1585. 

2.  Permanent  settlements: 

a.  Virginia,  1607. 

Motive  for  settlement. 
John  Smith  and  his  experiences. 
Plantation  life. 

First  law-making  body  in  America  met  in  Jamestown, 
1619. 

b.  New  York,  1614. 

Henry  Hudson  and  the  Dutch. 

Establishment  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Life  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Governor  Stuyvesant. 

One  of  the  great  estates. 

Conquest  of  Dutch  Colony  by  the  English. 

c.  Massachusetts,  1620. 

Motive  for  settlement. 

Voyage. 

Planting  colony. 
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Life  under  Governor  Bradford. 

Development  of  industries. 

Customs. 

Indian  troubles. 

Comparison  with  life  in  Virginia. 

d.  Maryland,  1634. 

Motive  for  settlement. 
Lord  Baltimore. 
Voyage. 

Planting  colony. 
State  Pioneers — 

Thomas  and  Michael  Cresap. 
Trade  and  difficulties  with  her  neighbors. 
Colonial  life — Government. 
Comparisons  made  with  other  settlements. 

e.  Pennsylvania,  1682. 

William  Penn  and  the  Quakers. 

Motive  for  settlement. 

Treatment  of  Indians. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Comparisons  with  other  settlements. 

III.  French  and  Indian  War,  1759. 

1.  Cause.  _^- 

2.  French  forts. 

3.  English  determined  to  drive  out  French. 

4.  Washington,  as  messenger  and  soldier. 

5.  The  war. 

6.  Results. 

IV.  National  Holidays: 

1.  Thanksgiving:  Customs:  past  and  present. 

a.  Story  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

b .  Norse  Story  of  Baldur. 

c.  Greek  Story  of  Ceres. 

d.  Harvest  Home  in  England. 

e.  Origin  of  American  Thanksgiving. 

f.  History  of  the  day  as  a  national  event. 

g.  Customs  of  today. 
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2.  Christmas: 

Christmas  in  England  or,  Colonial  Christmas  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

3.  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

4.  Washington. 

The  Father  of  His  Country. 
Home  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Public  life. 

French  and  Indian  War. 

Commander  in  Chief  in  Revolutionary  War. 

First  President. 
Stories  to  tell: 

Betty  Randolph  and  her  Morning  Visitor. 

Cornwallis'  Shoe  Buckles. 

Washington's  Christmas  Gift. 

5.  Maryland  Day. 

6.  Memorial  Day. 

7.  Fourth  of  July. 

discoverers  and  explorers 

Trade  with  the  East 

1298  A.  D. 

/.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age — Adventure: 

1.  Vikings  in  America  before  Columbus,  1000  A.  D. 

a.  Adventures  under  Lief  Ericson. 

b.  Results. 

2.  Brief  story  of  Crusades  told  to  show  how  they  helped  to  make  the  world 
better  known. 

3.  Known  world  at  that  time. 

77.  Marco  Polo: 
1.  Early  Life. 

a.  Home — Venice;  location,  kind  of  city,  streets,  houses.    Polo  mansion 
near  center  of  city.    Use  pictures. 

b.  Occupation  of  father — merchant. 
Eastern  and  Western  trade  centers. 
Trade  with  the  East. 

c.  Father  and  uncle  in  the  Far  East;  Cathay  or  China. 
Result  of  visit  to  Great  Khan. 

2.  Later  life. 

a.  Marco  inspired  to  visit  countries  which  produced  spices,  rich  silks,  etc. 

b.  Father's  promise  to  Great  Khan  kept;  return  to  China,  accompanied  by 
Marco  Polo. 

c.  Best  route  chosen. 

d.  Marco's  lengthy  visit  and  service  to  the  Great  Khan. 
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e.  Marco's  trip  to  Persia. 

f.  Marco's  return  to  his  own  country. 

3.  Marco's  part  in  war  between  Genoa  and  Venice. 

4.  Marco  in  prison. 

a.  Book  written. 

b.  Value  of  book  to  world. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  how  Europe  found  a  new  part  of  the  world  and  what  that  new  part  was. 

2.  To  learn  something  of  Marco  Polo's  early  life. 

3.  To  follow  Marco  Polo  in  his  travels  toward  China. 

4.  To  find  how  the  people  of  Venice  reached  Asia  for  spices,  drugs,  and  silks.    The 
land  trade  routes. 

5.  To  learn  about  Marco  Polo's  visit  to  the  Great  Khan. 

6.  To  find  out  how  Marco  Polo  happened  to  get  to  Persia. 

7.  To  find  what  happened  when  Marco  Polo  returned  to  his  own  country. 

8.  To  find  what  influence  his  travels  and  book  had  upon  the  world. 

Navigators  among  the  Portuguese 

/.  Marco  Polo's  Influence: 

1.  The  first  Geographer  of  Asia. 

2.  New  map  of  world  and  its  effect  upon  the  Portuguese. 

3.  Land  routes  to  India  found. 

4.  Need  of  discovery  of  water  route  to  avoid  the  plundering  Turk. 

77.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  Prince  of  Navigators,  1460: 

1.  Early  life. 

2.  Desire  to  have  Portugal  trade  with  East. 

3.  Desire  to  find  water  route  to  India. 

a.  Sailors'  fears  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

b.  Obstacles  overcome  by  Prince  Henry. 

c.  Value  to  world  of  endeavors  of  Prince  Henry. 
Problems: 

1.  How  Prince  Henry's  early  life  and  training  fitted  him  for  his  work. 

2.  To  learn  why  Prince  Henry  desired  to  increase  Portugal's  trade  with  the  East. 

3.  To  find  out  how  Prince  Henry  overcame  his  obstacles. 

III.  Vasco  da  Gama,  Portuguese,  1497  A.  D. 

1.  Prince  Henry's  unfinished  work. 

2.  Completion  of  these  plans  by  Vasco  da  Gama: 

a.  His  trip  down  the  African  coast. 

b.  His  desire  realized. 
Difficulties  in  securing  a  pilot. 
Arrival  in  Calicut. 

c.  Effect  of  voyage. 
Upon  Portugal. 

Upon  Southern  Europe. 

Upon  Venice. 

Upon  the  world. 
Problems: 

1.  How  Vasco  da  Gama   explored    the    coast  of   Africa,    completing   Prince 
Henry's  work. 
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2.  How  Vasco  da  Gama  realized  his  desire  and  found  the  ocean  route  to  India. 

3.  To  discover  the  effects  of  this  voyage  upon  (a)  Portugal;  (b)  Venice;  (c)  the 
world. 

4.  To  learn  of  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  find  an  eastern  route  to  India  and 
the  results  compared  with  Spain's  effort  toward  the  west. 

Finding  a  New  World,  1492 
Columbus,  under  the  Flag  of  Spain 
/.  Conditions  in  Europe: 

1.  Interest  in  travel  and  commerce  due  to: 

Invention  of  printing;  knowledge  gained  through  reading,  as,  Marco  Polo's 
Book  of  Travels. 

Invention  of  Mariner's  Compass. 

2.  The  work  of  Prince  Henry  and  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Route  found  by  sailing  southeast. 

3.  Search  for  a  western  route. 

//.  Christopher  Columbus: 

1.  Born  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

2.  Early  life. 

His  home,  family,  life,  education. 

Marco  Polo's  Book  of  Travels  and  map  of  Asia. 

Desire  to  become  a  sailor. 

3.  Plans  to  reach  India  by  sailing  west,  based  upon  belief  that  earth  is  round. 

4.  Help  secured. 

His  discouragements  and  failures. 
Success  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 

5.  Voyages  and  discoveries. 

6.  Result  of  voyages. 

Discovery  of  America,  1492;  landed  on  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands 

Discovered  coast  of  South  America. 

Never  landed  on  any  part  now  known  as  the  United  States. 

7.  Died  without  knowing  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  continent. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  something  of  the  boy  Columbus. 

2.  How  Columbus  came  to  believe  that  the  world  is  round,  and  his  desire  to  find  a 
western  route  to  India. 

3.  Why  Columbus  had  so  many  difficulties,  and  how  he  overcame  them. 

4.  To  learn  of  Columbus'  voyages  and  discovery,  and  effect  upon  the  world. 

5.  To  compare  results  of  this  voyage  and  its  effect  upon  the  world  with  Columbus' 
great  purpose. 

///.  Naming  the  new  world.    Amerigo  Vespucci: 
1.  Early  life. 

a.  Home. 

b.  Education  by  uncle. 

c.  Later  life. 
In  business. 
Interest  in  exploration. 

d.  Voyage  with  Columbus. 

e.  Sent  by  king  of  Portugal  to  explore  new  land. 
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f.  Account  of  discoveries  written  by  Waldsemuller. 

g.  Why  America  was  so  named. 
Problems: 

1.  How  the  New  World  got  its  name. 

2.  To  learn  some  interesting  facts  about  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

English  in  America,  1498. 
/.  England  stirred  by  news  of  Columbus'  discoveries. 

1.  Landing  of  Columbus  at  West  Indies. 

2.  Search  continued  by  other  nations  for  a  short  westerly  route  to  India. 
//.  John  Cabot: 

1.  Life  before  moving  to  England. 

2.  Life  in  England. 
Offices  held  in  England. 

Letters  issued  to  Cabot  by  King  Henry  VII. 

Inspired  by  Columbus'  discoveries  "to  do  some  notable  thing." 

3.  First  voyage  of  Cabot. 

Left  port  of  Bristol,  taking  a  more  northerly  route  than  Columbus. 
Landed  at  coast  of  Labrador,  naming  it  Newfoundland. 
Return  to  England  to  tell  of  new  land  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Asia. 
Honor  bestowed  by  king. 

4.  Second  voyage. 

Explored  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  coast  of  North  America  as  far  as  Cape 

Cod. 
Fisheries  established  at  Newfoundland  continued  to  this  day. 

5.  Results:  English  gained  foothold  in  the  New  World. 
777.  King  Henry's  loss  of  interest  in  the  new  world: 

1.  Because  wealth  of  China  and  India  are  not  found. 

2.  One  hundred  years  pass  before  England  touches  the  shores  again. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  of  John  Cabot  as  a  little  Italian  boy  in  Genoa,  the  home  of  Columbus. 

2.  To  find  the  sort  of  life  Cabot  led  while  in  England. 

3.  How  Cabot  realized  his  desire  "to  do  some  notable  thing;"  his  voyages  and  their 
results  to  England. 

4.  How  Cabot  was  treated  upon  his  return  to  England. 

Spanish  in  America,  1513. 

I.  Spain's  interest  in  the  new  world: 

1.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

2.  Spanish  settlements  on  islands  of  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

3.  Spanish  greed  for  gold. 

II.  Vasco  Nunez  Balboa: 

1.  Reasons  for  wishing  to  leave  Cuba. 
Debts. 

Desire  for  adventure. 
Search  for  gold. 

2.  Voyage  to  mainland. 
Hidden  in  cask. 
Captain's  forgiveness. 
In  command  of  party. 
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3.  Search  for  Great  Sea. 
Report  of  Indian. 

Trip  through  wilderness. 

Discovery  of  Great  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1513. 

4.  Determination  to  search  for  rich  country. 
Boats  carried  across  mountains. 
Rebuilt  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Balboa's  arrest. 
Balboa'9  death. 
Problems: 

1.  To  hear  how  a  poor  man,  very  much  in  debt,  secured  a  trip  to  the  mainland. 

2.  To  learn  something  of  adventures  of  Balboa  in  his  search  for  the  "Great  Sea." 

///.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  Spanish,  1519: 

1.  Early  life. 

Born  in  rugged  mountainous  district  of  Portugal. 

Time  spent  at  father's  court. 

Education. 

2.  Later  life. 

Part  in  war  with  Moors. 

Desire  to  reach  Spice  Islands  by  western  route. 

Plan  rejected  by  Portugal. 

Plan  accepted  by  Spain. 

3.  Voyage. 

a.  Experiences  in  Atlantic  Ocean. 

b.  Experiences  in  Pacific  Ocean. 

c.  Experiences  in  Indian  Ocean. 

d.  Results  of  voyage. 

(1)  Found  strait  connecting  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

(2)  Crossed  Pacific. 

(3)  Discovered  Philippines. 

(4)  Found  western  route  to  India. 

(5)  Proved  world  to  be  round. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  something  of  the  early  life  of  a  Portuguese  who  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  try  to  discover  western  route  to  India. 

2.  How  his  experiences  in  his  later  life  prepared  him  for  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

3.  How  he  secured  help  for  his  voyage. 

4.  To  know  something  of  his  experiences  during  voyage  in  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

5.  To  learn  the  results  of  voyage. 

IV.  Cabeza  da  Vaca— Spanish,  1528. 

1.  The  Spaniard's  Search  for  Gold: 

a.  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in  Mexico. 

b.  Narvaez  in  Florida. 

2.  Cabeza  da  Vaca: 
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2.  Cabeza  da  Vaca: 

a.  Reasons  for  da  Vaca's  trip: 
Narvaez's  defeat. 

Narvaez's  desire  to  make  a  better  record. 
Da  Vaca's  trip  with  Narvaez. 
Origin  of  da  Vaca's  name. 

b.  Search  for  Panuco. 

c.  Trip  to  Apalachen. 

d.  Experiences  at  Apalachen. 

e.  Trip  to  Aute. 

f.  Aut  and  Apealachen  compared. 

g.  Explorations  along  the  coast. 
Preparation. 

Voyage — Death  of  Narvaez. 

da  Vaca  the  leader. 
h.  Cabeza  da  Vaca's  experiences  with  the  Indians  on  Matagorda  Island. 

Search  for  Panuco. 

Experiences  in  forest. 
i.  Cabeza  da  Vaca  famous. 

Medical  work  among  the  Indians. 
j.  Results  of  da  Vaca's  trip. 

First  American  traveler — route  taken  across  continent 

Blazed  trail  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Services  as  Medicine  Man. 
Problems: 

1.  How  Cabeza  da  Vaca  happened  to  come  to  America. 

2.  How  Cabeza  da  Vaca  received  his  name. 

3.  To  learn  of  Cabeza  da  Vaca's  experiences  while  with  Narvaez. 

4.  To  find  out  why  the  Spaniards  were  disappointed  in  Apalachen. 

5.  To  compare  Aute  with  Apalachen. 

6.  To  learn  of  adventures  of  Spaniards  while  sailing  along  the  coast. 

7.  To  learn  something  of  Cabeza  da  Vaca's  experiences  with  the  Indians  on  Mata- 
gorda Island. 

8.  To  find  out  what  made  Cabeza  da  Vaca  famous. 

a.  With  the  Indians. 

b.  In  history. 

V.  Ferdinand  de  Soto — Spanish,  1542. 

1.  Favors  granted  by  Spain. 

a.  Trip  to  Peru  as  Pizarro's  officer. 

b.  Rewards  for  bravery. 

2.  Expedition  across  Southern  United  States. 

a.  Object: 

To  find  gold. 

To  conquer  territory  north  of  Mexico. 

b.  Equipment. 

c.  Landing  at  Tampa  Bay. 

d.  March  westward. 
States  crossed. 

Experiences:  Indians,  swamps,  wilderness. 
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e.  The  Mississippi  River. 

Discovered  by  Peneda  in  1519. 
Explored  by  De  Soto  in  1542. 

3.  De  Soto's  death. 

a.  Burial. 

b.  Fate  of  his  followers. 

Problems: 

1.  To  learn  of  another  Spaniard  who  tried  to  conquer  the  country  north  of  Mexico 
and  to  find  gold. 

2.  To  learn  of  the  difficulties  attending  De  Soto's  wanderings  in  the  Southern 
states. 

3.  To  find  out  what  happened  to  De  Soto  and  the  results  of  his  trip. 

English  in  America,  1593. 
I.  Sir  Francis  Drake 

1.  Happenings  in  Spain  and  England  since  Cabot's  time,  or  100  years: 

a.  War  between  England  and  Spain. 
Religious  differences. 

Increased  interest  in  trade  on  high  seas. 
Piracy. 

b.  Hawkins  and  the  slave  trade. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Drake: 

a.  Early  life. 

Poor — educated  by  rich  uncle. 

b.  Early  voyages. 
Apprentice  on  uncle's  ships. 

c.  Later  voyages. 

In  charge  of  uncle's  ship. 

Voyages  across  Atlantic  —  plundering  Spanish  ships. 

Treasure  carried  home  to  queen. 

Made  captain  of  fleet  by  queen. 

d.  Voyage  for  queen. 

Lands  on  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Plunders  Spanish  towns. 

Obtains  first  view  of  Pacific  Ocean. 

e.  Desire  to  sail  into  Pacific. 
Queen  gives  help. 

f.  Voyage  around  the  world. 
Route  of  voyage. 
Troubles  on  voyage 

Results:  First  Englishman  around  world;  New  land  claimed  for  England; 

Treasures  taken  from  Spanish. 
Problem: 

1.  To  compare  Drake's  voyage  with  Magellan's  voyage,  made  almost  a  hundred 
years  earlier. 
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Attempts  at  Colonization 

1.  French  at  Fort  Caroline,  Florida,  1564. 

2.  Spanish  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  1565. 
/.  French  in  Florida: 

1.  Reasons  for  coming. 

a.  Sent  by  Coligny  to  escape  persecutions  of  Catholics. 

b.  Came  under  Laudonierre. 

c.  Landed  on  St.  John's  River,  Florida. 

2.  Settlement  at  Fort  Caroline. 

a.  Little  town  built — Fort  Caroline. 

b.  Occupation  of  people — hunting,  fishing,  and  farming. 

c.  Joined  by  Ribaut's  colony. 
II.  Spanish  in  Florida: 

1.  Claim  to  land  through  exploration. 
Ponce  de  Leon. 

Cabeza  da  Vaca. 

2.  Reasons  for  coming: 

Sent  by  king  to  protect  interests  of  Spain. 
Came  under  Menendez. 

3.  Settlement  at  St.  Augustine  not  far  from  Fort  Caroline. 
HI.  The  Hostile  Camps: 

1.  The  king's  determination  to  destroy  the  French  colony. 
Soldiers  sent  to  make  attack. 
Men,  women,  and  children  mercilessly  massacred. 
2.  The  fate  of  St.  Augustine. 
IV.  In  1600,  Spain  held  possession  of  the  new  world: 

1.  Greed  for  gold. 

2.  The  dream  of  Columbus  to  convert  savages  to  Christian  faith  forgotten 

English  at  Roanoke,  Virginia 
1585 
/.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh: 

1.  Early  life. 

Born  in  Devonshire,  England. 

Childhood. 

Education. 

2.  Life  at  Oxford. 
Desired  life  of  action. 

Steeped  in  books  of  adventure;  Columbus,  Magellan,  Cortez. 

3.  Adventures: 

Aided  Protestants  in  France. 

Engaged  in  England's  conflicts  with  Holland  and  Ireland. 
Experiences  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  trip  to  America. 
At  brilliant  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
//.  Planting  a  Colony: 

1.  Expeditions:  1584,  1585. 

Explored  land  on  Roanoke  Island. 

Named  land  Virginia  in  honor  of  Virgin  Queen. 

Knighthood  bestowed. 
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2.  Life  in  Colony. 
Indians  very  kind. 

Saw  tobacco,  corn,  and  potatoes  for  first  time;  later  introduced  into  England. 

Supplies  from  England  did  not  arrive. 

Colonists  left  for  England  upon  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Arrival  of  supplies — colonists  gone. 

3.  Arrival  of  new  colony,  1587. 
Wished  to  build  city  of  Raleigh. 
Boat  returned  to  England  for  supplies. 
Could  not  return. 

First  English  child  born  in  America,  Virginia  Dare. 

4.  Colony  abandoned. 
Fate  unknown. 

Raleigh  gave  up  attempts. 

///.  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  later  years: 

1.  Raleigh,  a  prisoner. 

2.  Liberated  from  prison. 
Searched  for  gold. 
Reached  Orinoco  River. 
Guiana  claimed  for  English. 

3   Beheaded. 

Death  of  Elizabeth. 

Ascension  of  James  I  to  throne. 

Dislike  for  Raleigh. 
4.  Results  of  Raleigh's  ventures. 

Colonization  failed. 

Wrote  history  of  world. 

Introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  England. 

Problems: 

1.  To  learn  something  of  early  life  of  man  who  wished  to  plant  a  colony  in  America. 

2.  To  find  where  Raleigh's  adventures  led  him. 

3.  To  learn  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  experiences  during  trip  to  America  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert. 

4.  Why  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

5.  To  learn  of  his  first  expedition  to  America  in  command  of  a  vessel. 

6.  To  learn  of  the  second  expedition  sent  out  by  Raleigh. 

7.  To  learn  the  fate  of  the  colony  at  Roanoke,  in  which  was  born  the  first  English 
child  in  America. 

8.  How  jealousy  affected  the  later  life  of  Raleigh. 

9.  To  learn  results  of  Raleigh's  strong  desire  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  new  world. 

Colonization 
Virginia— Captain  John  Smith 
/.  Settlement: 

1.  By  English. 

2.  Reasons  for  coming. 
Search  for  gold. 

Not  willing  to  allow  Spain  to  have  all  this  new  country. 
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3.  Jamestown,  1607,  under  the  direction  of  the  London  Company  with  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  an  active  member. 
77.  Captain  John  Smith: 

1.  Early  life. 
Clerk. 

Soldier:  In  Netherlands;  In  France. 

Visited  Egypt;  Hungary.    Adventures  in  Hungary. 

2.  Return  to  England. 
Dull  life. 

Resolve  to  come  to  America. 

3.  Voyage  to  America. 

4.  Landing  at  Jamestown. 
Condition  of  colony. 

5.  Smith  as  a  leader. 

How  his  policy  saved  the  colony. 

6.  Smith's  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

7.  Exploration  of  country. 

His  pocket  compass  saved  his  life. 
Made  paper  talk. 

8.  Smith's  return  to  Jamestown. 

9.  Smith  as  governor. 

10.  Smith's  accident — return  to  England. 

11.  Smith's  return  to  America. 
Exploring  New  England  coast. 
Interesting  account. 

Good  maps. 
///.  Jamestown  without  Smith: 

1.  The  colony  under  a  new  governor. 

2.  Prosperous  condition  of  the  colonists. 
Four  thousand  in  1617. 

Land  given;  crops  raised  on  plantations. 
Effect  of  tobacco  raising. 
Arrival  of  the  women — the  effect. 
Arrival  of  slaves — effect. 

3.  Rolfe  famous  in  early  history. 

4.  The  first  law-making  body  in  America,  1619. 
IV.  Jamestown: 

1.  Long  ago. 

2.  Now. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  the  early  life  of  a  very  adventurous  Englishman  who  came  to  America. 

2.  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  America,  and  how  these  helped  him  to 
become  a  good  leader. 

3.  Smith  as  a  leader  and  how  he  overcame  his  greatest  difficulties — Dealing  with 
the  Indians. 

4.  Why  Smith  was  better  able  to  help  his  people  after  his  stay  with  the  Indians. 

5.  How  Smith's  good  leadership  was  shown  in  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  do  with- 
out him. 

6.  Virginia  was  prosperous.    Why? 

7.  To  find  out  how  the  Virginia  colony  began  self-government. 
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New  York — Captain  Henry  Hudson  and  the  Dutch 
I.  Captain  Henry  Hudson: 

1.  A  noted  English  sea-captain. 
Friend  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Voyage  for  England. 

Sent  by  London  merchants. 
Object  of  voyage;  results. 

3.  Voyage  for  Holland. 

Sent  by  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Object  of  voyage. 

4.  Hudson  in  America. 
Reasons  for  coming. 
Discoveries:  the  Hudson  River,  1609. 
Experiences  with  the  Indians. 

5.  Return  to  Europe. 
Prisoner  in  England. 
Report  to  Holland. 

Dutch  claimed  territory  in  America. 
Fur  traders. 

6.  Hudson's  second  voyage  for  England. 
Released  from  prison  to  make  voyage. 
Hudson  Bay  discovered. 

Hudson's  fate. 

7.  Effect  of  Hudson's  voyages. 

77.  Esialishment  of  New  Amsterdam,  1614: 

1.  Early  life  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Patroons  and  large  estates. 

Relation  with  the  Indians  and  their  neighbors. 

2.  Governor  Stuyvesant — characteristics. 

3.  Conquest  by  the  English. 

I II.  The  Fur  Trade: 

1.  Develop  the  fact  that  the  white  people  bought  furs  in  such  quantities  that 
it  constituted  a  very  important  business. 

2.  This  trade  began  long  before  any  settlers  came  to  this  country. 

3.  Extent.  Show  that  this  business  extended  through  all  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish colonies. 

4.  Westward  movement.  The  white  traders  went  far  after  the  furs,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  to  be  brought  to  them.  Locate  important  trading  posts, 
Montreal,  Oswego,  Detroit,  and  points  along  Mississippi  River. 

5.  The  Indian's  method  of  obtaining  furs,  trapping,  hunting. 

6.  How  the  white  trader,  called  an  Indian  trader,  paid  for  furs.  How  he  car- 
ried the  goods  to  exchange  for  furs,  to  the  trading  post  in  the  Indian  country. 
How  furs  were  carried  east  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Life  at  the  trading  post  in 
winter. 

7.  Study  briefly  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  traders.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  the  fur 
trade. 

8.  The  New  York  Fur  trade. 

9.  Trading  posts  and  trading  routes.    Trace  on  map. 
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Problems: 

1.  What  Hudson  found  instead  of  a  shorter  route  to  India. 

2.  To  learn  something  of  Hudson's  experiences  in  Hudson  River. 

3.  How  the  fur  trade  developed. 

4.  How  the  people  lived  in  New  Amsterdam. 

5.  To  find  out  why  New  Amsterdam  changed  its  name  to  New  York. 

Massachusetts 
Captain  Miles  Standish 
/.  Settled  by  English,  1620: 

1.  Unrest  in  England  due  to  religious  persecution. 

77.  Seeking  a  Home,  1608: 

1.  Leaving  England  for  Holland: 
Arrest  by  English  officers. 

Second  attempt  to  leave,  families  separated. 

2.  Leaving  Holland  for  England: 

Length  of  stay  twelve  years;  colony  1000. 

Old  people  left  behind;  younger  and  stronger  members  selected  to  go. 

Voyage  to  England  on  Speedwell. 

3.  Leaving  England  for  America: 
Joined  by  friends  on  Mayflower. 
Speedwell  abandoned. 

Voyage;  arrival  at  Provincetown,  or  Plymouth. 

4.  Miles  Standish:  a  brave  soldier,  chosen  leader;  not  a  Pilgrim. 
Written  agreement  drawn  up  on  shipboard. 

John  Carver  elected  Governor. 

277.  The  Colony: 

1.  Life  on  Mayflower  in  harbor  for  month. 

2.  Spot  for  landing  selected  by  Standish. 

3.  The  first  winter: 

a.  One  log  house  built. 

b.  Protection  against  Indian  attacks  provided. 

c.  Suffering  of  colonists;  sickness  and  death. 

d.  Aid  of  Captain  Standish. 

e.  Departure  of  Mayflower. 

4.  The  friendly  Indians: 

a.  Visit  of  Samoset  in  spring;  aid  given  by  Squanto. 

b.  Treaty  of  peace  drawn  up  by  colonists  and  Massasoit. 

5.  Unfriendly  Indians: 

a.  Warning — snake  skin  filled  with  arrows  sent  by  Canonicus;  reply — snake 
skin  filled  with  bullets  sent  by  Standish;  result. 

b.  Warning  given  by  Massasoit  of  Pecksuot's  plot. 

c.  "The  Little  Captain"  Standish's  way  of  settling  with  Pecksuot. 

6.  Growth  of  colony: 

a.  Homes:  one  for  each  family  built  in  spring;  kind — walls,  chimney,  fire- 
place, windows;  interior — furniture. 

b.  School:  Kind — roof  of  dried  grass;  interior — walls  and  benches;  teacher. 

c.  Church:  kind;  protection  from  Indian;  discipline  of  children;  length  of 
service. 
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d.  Arrival  of  Pilgrims  from  Holland. 

e.  Standish's  return  to  England  to  borrow  money  for  colonists. 

7.  The  first  Thanksgiving: 
Purpose. 

The  great  feast. 
Indians  as  guests. 

8.  Relations  with  Indians: 

a.  Illness  of  Massasoit  cured  by  Winslow. 

b.  Gratitude  of  Massasoit  shown  by  warning  of  attack;  trouble  settled  by 
Standish. 

c.  Massasoit's  two  sons  named  by  colonists. 

d.  Massasoit's  death. 

IV.     Trouble  with  Indians:  King  Philip's  War: 

1.  King  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  the  leader. 

2.  Causes: 

a.  Alexander's  death. 

b.  Growing  strength  of  colonists. 

c.  Growing  discontent  among  the  Indians  of  King  Philip's  tribe. 

d.  Philip's  growing  hatred. 

3.  Attempts  to  avert  trouble. 

a.  Conversion  of  Indians  to  Christian  faith. 

b.  Treaty  made  with  Philip,  but  soon  broken. 

4.  War  declared  in  1675. 

5.  Manner  of  fighting: 

a.  In  ambush;  attack  at  night;  attack  upon  women  and  children. 

b.  Indian  camp  built  in  winter,  attacked  by  English. 

c.  Relentlessness  of  King  Philip. 

d.  Flight  through  swamps. 

6.  Close  of  wars. 

a.  King  Philip's  wife  and  children  captured. 

b.  Philip's  death. 

Maryland 
The  Cal verts,  Lord  Baltimore 
/.    George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore: 

1.  Reasons  for  coming  to  America:  conditions  in  England: — 

a.  Catholics  persecuted. 

b.  George  Calvert's  desire  to  help  them. 

c.  Appeal  to  the  king  for  a  grant. 

2.  Experiences  in  Newfoundland. 

a.  Grant  given  by  king. 

b.  Reasons  for  leaving  Newfoundland. 

3.  Experiences  in  Virginia. 

a.  Treatment  by  Virginians:  Church  of  England. 

b.  Result. 

4.  Return  to  England. 

a.  Grant  given  by  king. 

b.  George  Calvert's  death. 

5.  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  son,  to  carry  out  the  father's  plan  of  making  a  settle- 
ment in  the  new  world. 

a.    Appointed  Leonard  Calvert,  his  brother,  the  governor  of  the  new  province. 
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//.  Planting  the  colony: 

1.  The  voyage. 

a.  Difficulties:  Dove  disabled. 

b.  Landing  at  St.  Clement's  Island. 

c.  Reasons  for  leaving  St.  Clement's  Island. 

2.  Land  secured  for  settlement. 

a.  Treatment  of  Indians  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  colonists. 

b.  Treatment  of  colonists  by  Indians. 

c.  Settlement  named  St.  Mary's. 

3.  Kind  of  settlement. 

a.  Houses. 

b.  Kitchen  middens. 

c.  Cultivation  of  land. 

4.  Purpose  of  settlement. 

a.  Refuge  for  persecuted  Catholics. 

b.  All  Christians  invited. 

5.  Troubles  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  colonists. 

a.  With  Indians;  protecting  friendly  Indians  from  hostile  tribes. 

b.  With  Claiborne;  Kent  Island. 

c.  With  Pennsylvania;  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

I II.  Towns  of  Maryland: 

1.  Annapolis. 

a.  Settled  by  Puritans  from  Virginia. 

b.  Cause  of  settlement. 

c.  Named. 

d.  Buildings;  occupation  of  people. 

e.  Colonial  life,  compared  with  Virginia. 

f.  Burning  of  Peggy  Stewart,  Revolutionary  War. 

2.  Baltimore. 

a.  Settled  by  Maryland  planters. 

b.  Reasons  for  choice. 

c.  Named. 

d.  Growth  of  town. 

e.  Important  events  of  war  of  1812 — 
Battle  North  Point. 

Bombardment  Fort  McHenry.    National  Song,  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
written. 

IV.  Ability  of  the  Calverts  as  leaders: 

1.  Characteristics  of  good  leaders:  at  school;  in  community;  in  state  or  coun- 
try. 

2.  Leadership  shown  by  the  Calverts  in  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 

3.  Honor  shown  the  Calverts. 

V.  Maryland  Seal. 

1.  Sent  over  from  England. 

2.  Stolen  by  Ingle. 

3.  Second  sent:  Arms  of  Calvert  and  Crossland  families;  Inscription. 

4.  Ten  seals. 

5.  Present  one  adopted  1876. 
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VI.  Maryland  Flag: 

1.  First  carried  in  Battle  Severn. 

2.  Contained  all  colors  and  characteristic  designs  of  the  "Great  Seal." 

3.  Adopted  in  1904  as  state  flag  by  General  Assembly. 

Problems: 

1.  To  learn  how  Lord  Baltimore  helped  the  Catholics  who  were  persecuted  in 
England. 

2.  To  find  out  how  Cecilius  Calvert  helped  the  Catholics  after  his  father's  death. 

3.  To  learn  of  the  colonists'  adventures  during  their  search  for  a  new  site  for  a 
settlement. 

4.  How  St.  Mary's  village  was  bought  from  the  Indians  and  the  relations  of  In- 
dians and  white  men. 

5.  To  learn  why  Lord  Baltimore  had  trouble  with  Claiborne. 

6.  To  learn  of  Maryland's  troubles  with  her  neighbors  on  the  north. 

7.  Maryland's  Tea-party  compared  with  the  Boston  Tea-party. 

8.  Baltimore  in  war — Battle  of  North  Point,  Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 

9.  How  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  came  to  be  written. 

10.  To  find  out  in  what  ways  the  Calverts  showed  their  ability  as  leaders.    To 
decide  if  they  were  good  leaders. 

Pennsylvania 
William  Penn,  1682. 

/.  Settlement:  By  English  Quakers. 

1.  Reasons  for  leaving  England. 

2.  The  Society  of  Friends. 
Plain  dress  and  manner. 
Conscientious. 
Leader,  George  Fox. 

3.  The  treatment  of  Quakers  in  the  New  World  colonies. 

4.  Desire  of  William  Penn  to  help  them. 

//.  William  Penn: 

1.  His  boyhood. 

2.  His  Oxford  days. 
Became  a  Friend. 
Expelled  from  college. 

3.  Exiled  from  home. 

4.  In  charge  of  father's  estate. 

5.  Promised  friendship  of  King  Charles  V  and  Duke  of  York. 

6.  Keen  interest  in  New  World  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  Quakers. 

III.  The  Colony: 

1.  Grant  of  land  received  by  Penn  from  the  king  in  payment  for  a  debt. 

2.  Location  and  name  of  tract. 

3.  Friendly  relations  established  with: 

The  neighbors;  Swedes.    Purchase  of  New  Jersey  by  Penn. 
The  Indians;  "The  Treaty  Elm." 
The  colonists  themselves. 
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4.  Founding  of  the  city  of  "Brotherly  Love." 
Site  for  Philadelphia  chosen. 

Ran  of  town  made  by  Penn  before  leaving  England. 
Freedom  of  faith  granted  to  all. 
Rapid  growth  due  to  Perm's  wise  rule. 

5.  Perm's  residence  in  Philadelphia;  hospitality  extended  to  all. 

6.  Noted  buildings  and  landmarks  in  Philadelphia  today. 
Independence  Hall. 

Betsy  Ross  House. 

Church  Washington  attended. 

Mint. 

Monument  to  replace  the  "Treaty  Elm."    . 

IV.  Benjamin  Franklin: 

1.  An  American,  born  in  Boston,  1706. 

2.  His  boyhood  days. 

a.  In  the  grammar  school  at  eight. 

b.  Making  soap  and  candles  at  ten. 

c.  Became  a  printer,  started  a  newspaper,  wrote  articles  at  fourteen. 

d.  Ran  away  from  Boston  at  seventeen. 

3.  In  Philadelphia. 

a.  Appearance  upon  arrival. 

b.  In  a  printing  office. 

c.  To  London  for  press  and  type. 

d.  Upon  return  published  a  newspaper. 

e.  Issued  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 

f.  Invention  of  Franklin  Stove. 

4.  Public  service  work  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

a.  Founder  of  the  first  library  in  Philadelphia. 

b.  Laid  foundation  for  High  School,  which  is  now  the  great  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

c.  Fire  company  started. 

d.  Hospital  founded. 

5.  Franklin  in  public  life;  a  wise  counselor. 

a.  Representatives  to  Albany  convention;  proposed  a  plan  to  unite  colonies 
under  one  government  when  there  was  likely  to  be  war  with  the  French. 

b.  Trip  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

c.  Trip  to  France  to  help  in  the  great  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  Famous  at  home  and  abroad. 

a.  As  a  writer. 

b.  Scientific  discovery:  lightning  is  electricity. 

c.  As  a  diplomat  and  statesman. 

French  in  America,  1524. 

/.  Voyages  of  English  and  Spanish  explorers: 

1.  Object  of  voyages:  gold;  route  to  India;  refuge. 

2.  Discoveries  made. 

77.  Desire  of  French  to  obtain  land: 

1.  Searching  for  new  fishing  grounds:  Newfoundland,  St.  Lawrence  River. 

2.  Verrazano,  1524.    Route  taken,  discoveries  made. 
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3.  Cartier,  1534,  two  voyages  to  find  the  northwest  passages  to  India.    Route 
taken,  discoveries  made. 

4.  Colonization  attempted  at  Fort  Caroline. 

III.  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley:  1603. 

1.  First  voyage. 

a.  Reasons  for  coming:  search  for  route  to  India. 

b.  The  route  taken. 

2.  Second  voyage. 

a.  Reasons  for  coming. 

b.  Site  for  settlement  selected,  Quebec,  1608. 

3.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 

a.  Alliance  with  Hurons  and  Algonquins. 

b.  Battle  with  the  Iroquois. 

4.  Results  of  voyage. 

a.  Discoveries:  Lakes  Champlain  and  Huron. 

b.  Fur  trade  established  between  French  and  Indians. 
Fur  fairs  to  attract  the  Indians. 

Wood  rangers  or  Courier  de  Bois. 

Established  trading  posts  which  afterwards  became  permanent  colonies. 

c.  First  permanent  French  settlement  in  America  at  Port  Royal,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1607. 

5.  Death  of  Champlain. 
Problems: 

1.  How  Champlain  won  the  hatred  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

2.  Why  the  trading  posts  followed  the  Great  Lakes. 

V.  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1673: 

1.  Reasons  for  their  coming. 

To  find  the  "Father  of  Waters"  and  follow  it  to  the  sea. 

2.  Forts  and  missions  established. 

3.  Desire  to  follow  the  course  of  "Mesipi"  River. 

4.  Adventures  with  Indians. 

5.  Joliet's  report  to  governor. 

6.  Marquette's  death. 

7.  Results. 

Claim  of  territory  near  Mississippi. 
Conversion  of  the  Indians. 

VI.  La  Salle  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1677: 

1.  Reasons  for  expedition. 

To  find  the  mouth  of  the  "Father  of  Waters." 
To  take  the  land  for  France. 

2.  His  plans: 

To  sail  through  Great  Lakes. 

To  explore  and  build  forts  in  the  land  explored. 

3.  His  journey. 

a.  Trip  up  Niagara  River  in  the  Griffin. 

b.  Trip  through  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron  into  Lake  Michigan.    Fur 
trading  routes. 

c.  Griffin  sent  to  France  with  load  of  furs. 

d.  Finding  and  exploring  the  Mississippi  River. 
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e.  Waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Griffin. 

f.  Adventures  with  Indians. 

g.  Another  ship  built.    Trip  1000  miles  for  rigging  and  anchor;  the  return 
journey. 

h.  Pushed  down  Mississippi  River  to  mouth. 

4.  Took  possession  of  land  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  Louisiana. 

5.  La  Salle's  attempted  settlement. 

a.  Desired  to  plant  a  colony  at  mouth  of  the  "Father  of  Waters." 

b.  Attempted  to  reach  river  by  way  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

c.  River  passed. 

d.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 

e.  Search  for  Mississippi  River  continued. 

f.  Journey  to  Montreal  for  help.    Difficulties.    Death. 

6.  Work  of  La  Salle. 

a.  Explored  Mississippi  River  to  its  mouth. 

b.  Established  chain  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

c.  Took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  France,  1682. 
Problems: 

1.  In  what  ways  La  Salle  showed  an  undaunted  spirit. 

2.  Discuss  his  experiences  in  each  region. — Canada:  at  Niagara;  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  determine  the  time  of  greatest  hardship 
and  trial. 

French  or  English  in  America,  Which? 


/.  Conditions  in  the  new  world: 

1.  Spanish  possessions. 

2.  English  possessions. 

3.  French  possessions. 


II.  French  and  Indian  War: 

1.  Causes: 

a.  Position  of  English  and  French  claims  in  America. 

b.  Overlapping  of  claims. 

French  claimed  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 
English  claimed  part  of  Mississippi  Valley. 

c.  War  in  Europe  between  England  and  France. 

d.  Influence  of  French  upon  Indians. 

2.  Signs  of  trouble — 

a.  English  determined  to  drive  out  French. 
Organization  and  purpose  of  Ohio  Company. 

b.  French  determined  to  hold  their  territory.    Fort  DuQuesne  built. 

3.  Washington's  trip  to  French  fort. 

a.  Difficulties  of  journey.    Why  chosen. 

b.  Message  sent  and  reply  given. 

4.  The  conflict. 

a.  Fort  Necessity  built.    Captured  by  French. 

b.  Attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne.    General  Braddock's  defeat. 

c.  Louis  Montcalm  sent  from  France.    French  victory. 

d.  Attack  upon  Louisburg.    English  victory. 
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e.  Siege  and  capture  of  Quebec. 

Aid  of  William  Pitt.    Wolfe  sent  to  command. 
Montcalm's  death. 
Wolfe's  death. 
5.  Results  of  war: 

a.  French  gave  up  claim  of  territory  in  America;  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
Canada. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  cause  of  these  wars. 

2.  How  the  English  determined  to  gain  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Why 
they  claimed  it. 

3.  How  the  French  proposed  to  hold  the  territory. 

4.  Why  Washington  was  chosen  to  take  message  to  French  fort. 

5.  To  learn  the  cause  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

6.  To  follow  Montcalm  in  his  noble  work  for  the  French. 

7.  To  see  what  caused  the  defeat  of  the  French. 

8.  To  learn  results  of  war. 

A  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  MARCO  POLO 
By  E.  Frances  Kane 
Outline 
I.    Vikings — their  discoveries. 

II.  Crusaders. 

III.  Growth  of  Mongol  Empire. 

IV.  Marco  Polo. 

1.  Early  life. 

a.  Boyhood  days  in  Venice. 

b.  Venice;  advantages  of  location. 

c.  Occupation  of  father — merchant. 
Eastern  and  Western  trade  centers. 
Trade  with  the  East. 

2.  Later  life. 

a.  Visit  to  home  of  Great  Khan. 

b.  Return  to  Venice. 

3.  His  book  of  travels,  and  its  influence  upon  the  world. 
Problems: 

1.  To  learn  how  Europe  found  a  new  part  of  the  world  and  what  that  new  part  was. 

2.  To  learn  something  of  Marco  Polo's  early  life. 

3.  How  Marco  Polo  happened  to  go  to  Asia. 

4.  What  the  Great  Khan's  friendship  did  for  him. 

5.  To  find  how  the  people  of  Venice  reached  Asia  for  spices,  silks,  perfumes,  and 
drugs. 

6.  To  learn  the  influence  Marco  Polo's  travels  had  on  the  world. 
Teacher's  Aim: 

How  the  Old  World  found  out  more  about  the  East,  and  the  influence  this  knowl- 
edge had  on  the  world. 

Subject-Matter.  Method. 

/.  Introduction  Who  discovered  America?    When? 

Facts  known  by  a  Fourth  Grade      What  century  do  we  say  that  year  is  in? 
child.  (Explain  century.) 
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Discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

Vikings — their  discoveries  and 
the  influence  of  their  discoveries 
on  Europe  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries. 


Vikings  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Columbus  in  15th 
century. 

Crusaders  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.    Their    meaning. 
What  influence  they  had. 
N.  B. — Told  in  simple  fashion. 

Growth  of  the  Mongol  Empire 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

II.  Pupil's  Aim: 

How  the  growth  of  the  Mongol 
happened  that  made  Europe  find 
was? 

Europe,  Northern  and  Eastern 
Africa  and  part  of  Asia. 

Here  tell  where  the  Mongol 
Empire  was. 

Tell  about  the  people  and  their 
leader,  etc. 

Here  tell  about  the  conquests 
made  by  different  Mongol  rulers. 
How  Chinchiz  Khan  conquered 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  in- 
cluding China.  How  his  son  con- 
quered part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
how  another  general  conquered 
Southern  Russia. 

Use  maps. 

How  the  Mongol  victories  af- 
fected Europe. 

The  people  of  Europe  were 
Christians.  Mongol  people  were 
not. 

Pope. 

Sent  ambassadors  or  messen- 
gers. 


Who  came  to  America  long  before  Columbus? 

Tell  something  about  the  Vikings.  Where 
did  they  live?  What  part  of  Europe,  etc.?  In 
what  century  or  centuries  were  those  discov- 
eries made? 

What  influence  did  these  discoveries  have 
on  Europe? 

How  long  were  these  discoveries  made  before 
Columbus  made  his? 

Think  of  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  eight  century  and  the  fifteenth. 

Do  you  think  anything  else  of  importance 
happened  between  these  two  periods? 

Do  you  think  the  Crusaders  had  any  influ- 
ence in  making  the  world  better  known? 
Why  not? 

What,  then,  do  you  think  effected  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world  at  that  time?  How 
many  would  like  to  know? 

Empire  made  the  world  better  known?    Or  what 
a  new  part  of  the  world  and  what  that  new  part 

First,  we  must  know  just  what  part  of  the 
world  was  known  at  that  time. 

How  many  would  like  to  know  just  where 
the  Mongol  Empire  is  and  something  about 
the  people  that  lived  there? 

In  our  aim  we  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the 
Mongol  Empire  making  the  world  better 
known;  how  many  would  like  to  know  just 
how  this  Empire  grew? 


When  these  Mongol  rulers  were  attacking 
Southern  Russia,  how  do  you  think  the  people 
of  Europe  felt? 

Compare  the  Mongol  people  with  the  people 
of  Europe. 

Who  do  you  think  would  be  most  concerned 
in  Europe  about  the  Mongol  victories?  Who 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Europe? 

What  do  you  think  he  immediately  did? 
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Friars. 

Here  tell — They  first  heard  of  a 
new  Kingdom  the  Mongols  had 
not  yet  conquered.  This  king- 
dom was  called  Cathay,  in  East- 
ern Asia. 


Summary. 
7/7.  Marco  Polo. 


Pupil's  Aim: 

How  Marco  Polo  made  the  world 

Where  he  lived. 

Here  have  them  tell  what  they 
know. 


Streets  of  water.     Here  explain 
why. 


For  trading  purposes. 


Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
Spice  Islands. 

Spices,  drugs,  gums,  perfumes, 
silk. 


Who  do  you  think  those  messengers  were? 

What  do  you  think  those  friars  found  out? 

Read  your  aim  and  then  see  if  you  can  tell 
me. 

After  they  heard  about  this  kindgom,  what 
do  you  think  they  wanted  to  do?  Why? 
Do  you  think  they  succeeded  in  finding 
Cathay? 

When  they  found  it,  what  do  you  think 
they  saw  in  this  country? 

Do  you  think  the  knowledge  gained  about 
this  new  country  had  any  influence  on  Europe? 

How  did  it  make  the  world  better  known? 
What  brought  about  this  knowledge? 

How  many  would  like  to  know  of  some  one 
who  really  did  a  great  deal  in  making  the 
world  better  known? 
Here  tell  who. 

Now,  what  would  you  like  to  know  about 
Marco  Polo? 

better  known? 

First,  what  would  you  like  to  know  about 
this  man? 

Do  any  of  you  know  anything  about  Venice? 
(Pictures  may  be  used  here  and  maps.) 

Where  is  Venice?  Locate  it  on  the  map. 
What  does  that  tell  you  about  it?  What 
water  is  it  on? 

What  do  these  pictures  tell  you  about 
Venice? 

What  does  that  tell  you  the  Venetians  had 
to  do  to  get  around? 

Knowing  the  location  of  Venice  and  how  the 
people  had  to  get  around,  what  do  you  think 
they  became? 

Do  you  think  Marco  Polo  was  interested  in 
the  sea  as  a  boy?  Do  you  think  he  was 
interested  for  any  other  reason? 

Do  you  think  the  people  of  Venice  were  mak- 
ing journeys  to  other  parts? 

Why  should  such  journeys  be  made? 

Where  do  you  think  they  traded? 

Think  of  the  places  known  at  that  time. 

What  did  Europe  know  about  Asia? 

Here  tell  what  parts  of  Asia  were  known  by 
Europe.    Mention  Spice  Islands. 

What  do  you  think  Europe  got  from  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Asia?  What  would  you  sup- 
pose they  got  from  Spice  Islands? 
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Crude  method  of  cooking 
much  fish. 


So  Why  did  the  people  of  Europe  need  so  much 

spices? 

Knowing  what  and  with  v/hom  these  Euro- 
peans traded,  what  next  would  you  want  to 
know? 
IV.  Pupil's  Aim: 

How  the  people  of  Venice  got  to  Asia  for  spices,  drugs,  etc.,  and  also  how  Marco 
Polo  happened  to  make  the  world  better  known? 

Map  Study.    Both  geography         Consult  map.    Find  Venice.    Find  Eastern 
and  wall   maps.  Asia.    Find  Southern  Asia    and    the    Spice 

Islands. 

How  do  you  think  the  traders  from  Venice 
reached  those  different  parts  of  Asia? 
Sea  or  Southern  route.  On  what  bodies  of  water? 

From  Venice  to  Alexandria,  to 
coast  of  Red  Seas  by  means  of 
caravans,  to  Indian  Ocean. 

Land  and  water  or  Northern 
route. 

From  Venice  to  Black  Sea, 
across  the  mountains  to  Caspian 
Sea,  and  thence  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia. 

By  way  of  Asia  Minor  to 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Indian  Ocean. 

Northern,  on  account  of  moun- 
tains,   deserts    and    ungoverned 
people. 
Storms,  pirates. 


Consult  your  map  again  and  see  if  you  can 
find  another  route  they  may  have  taken. 


Trading  center. 


His  father  and  uncle  were 
traders. 

Genoa. 

Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 

Fundaco,  or  trading  quarter. 

Left  Constantinople,  where 
they  had  trading  quarters,  and 
went  to  Crimea  to  trade. 


What  other  way  could  they  have  gone? 

Which  of  these  routes  do  you  think  was  the 
most  dangerous?    Why? 

Do  you  think  there  were  any  dangers  at- 
tached to  the  other  routes? 

Knowing  the  location  of  Venice,  what  do  you 
think  it  became? 

Who  do  you  think  became  one  of  the  traders? 

Why  do  you  think  Marco  became  a  trader? 

Do  you  think  there  might  have  been  an- 
other reason  why  Marco  became  a  trader? 

Here  tell  about  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo. 

What  other  European  city  became  a  trade 
center?    Why? 

Where  do  you  think  the  European  traders 
met  the  traders  from  Asia? 

Here  tell  about  the  quarters  the  different 
traders  had  at  the  different  trading  centers. 

How  many  would  like  to  hear  of  a  trading 
journey  of  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo? 

Here  tell. 

Why  go?    What  for? 

Locate  Crimea  on  the  map.  What  did  they 
expect  to  get? 
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Ambassadors  from  China. 

Go  to  Eastern  Asia  or  China. 

Great  Khan. 


Liked  Western  arts  and  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Sent  a  message  to  the  Pope  to 
send  Christian  missionaries  to 
teach  Western  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion to  his  people. 

The  Pope  (Clement  IV)  had 
died. 

Had  to  wait  two  years  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope. 

Sent  two  friars. 

Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo. 


Two  friars  lost  heart  and  re- 
turned home. 


Took  a  great  fancy  for  Marco. 

Took  Marco  into  his  service 
and  he  became  his  chief  commis- 
sioner. Was  to  go  to  Cochin, 
China,  India,  Tibet. 


Great  Khan  didn't  want  him 
to  return  to  Europe. 


Whom  do  you  think  they  may  probably 
have  met? 

What  do  you  think  these  ambassadors  per- 
suaded them  to  do?    How? 

Whom  do  you  think  they  met  when  they 
arrived  in  China? 

How  do  you  think  he  treated  them? 

When  I  tell  you  they  spent  one  year  there, 
how  do  you  think  they  must  have  been  treated? 

Why  do  you  think  he  treated  them  so  well? 

What  do  you  think  he  requested  them  to  do 
when  they  were  about  to  return  home? 
What  are  missionaries? 

What  do  you  think  had  happened  when  they 
arrived  in  Italy? 

What  difficulty  do  you  think  they  had? 

Do  you  think  the  new  Pope  consented  to 
send  the  missionaries? 

How  many  do  you  think?    Who  were  they? 

Who  do  you  think  went  with  the  friars? 
Why?  Do  you  think  the  Polos  took  any  one 
else? 

[Here  tell  that  Marco,  a  lad  of  17  years,  also 
accompanied  them.) 

What  do  you  think  happened  when  they 
were  on  their  way? 

Did  the  Polos  lose  heart?    Why  not? 

When  they  arrived  in  China,  do  you  think 
the  Great  Khan  was  disappointed?    Why? 

How  did  he  receive  them  this  time?    Why? 

Since  he  was  so  pleased  with  Marco,  what 
did  he  do  for  him? 

What  was  his  duty? 

Did  he  perform  this  duty  well? 

Was  all  this  an  advantage  to  Marco?    Why? 

When  I  say  he  stayed  there  17  years,  do 
you  think  he  learned  much  about  that  part 
of  the  world?    Here  tell. 

When  would  all  this  knowledge  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  Europe? 

Why  didn't  he  return  sooner? 
Was  this  a  good  reason,  do  you  suppose? 
Do  you  think  he  was  anxious  to  return? 
Why? 
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The  Khan  of  Persia  wanted  to 
marry  a  princess  in  the  Great 
Khan's  family,  and  Marco  was 
chosen  to  conduct  her  by  sea  to 
Persia,  etc. 

Two  years. 


War  between  Genoa  and  Venice. 


Imprisoned. 


How  many  would  like  to  know  just  how  he 
happened  to  get  back  to  his  native  land? 

Here  tell. 

Why  do  you  think  Marco  was  chosen?  Why 
were  they  to  go  by  sea? 

How  long  did  it  take  them  to  make  the 
journey? 

Being  so  near  his  own  country,  what  do 
you  think  he  did? 

After  being  away  so  long,  how  do  you  think 
he  was  received? 

Why  do  you  think  he  wasn't  recognized? 

How  did  he  try  to  prove  that  he  was  Marco? 

Did  they  believe  him?    Why  not? 

What  do  you  suppose  happened  soon  after 
his  return? 

Do  you  think  Marco  took  part  in  the  war? 

What  do  you  suppose  happened  to  him? 

Do  you  think  he  thought  of  his  travels  while 
in  prison?  What  had  he  been  anxious  to  do? 
Do  you  think  he  got  a  chance  while  in  prison 
to  tell  anyone? 

Here  tell  how  a  fellow-prisoner  wrote  about 
his  travels  in  French. 

Do  you  think  this  was  an  advantage?  How 
so? 

Do  you  think  people  found  out  more  about 
the  world  in  those  writings? 

How  would  this  be  an  advantage? 


Summary  of  Plan 
I.  Columbus  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
II.   Vikings  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

1.  The  influence  their  journeys  and  discoveries  had  on  Europe. 

III.  The  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

1.  The  influence  they  had. 

IV.  The  growth  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

1.  The  influence  it  had. 
V.   Marco  Polo  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
1.  The  influence  his  travels  had  on  the  world. 

Growth  of 
Vikings  Crusaders  Mongol  Empire  Columbus 


8th  and  9th 
Centuries 


12th  and  13th 
Centuries 


13th  and  14th 
Centuries 


Marco  Polo 


15th  Century 


HISTORY:  GRAMMAR  GRADES* 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES:  SOME 
SUGGESTIONS 

A  New  Point  of  View.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
the  chapter  "History  for  the  Common  Man"  in  The  New  History 
by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
and  used  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  In  this,  our  day,  science 
and  industry,  hand  in  hand,  are  playing  such  important  roles  that 
they  have  revolutionized  social,  industrial  and  commercial  ways. 
Professor  Robinson  discusses  the  changed  and  changing  interests 
of  the  present  age  and  asks  of  the  past  an  explanation  of  the  present, 
suggesting  the  kind  of  information  we  need  to  cull  from  history 
to  explain  why  we  today  are  as  we  are  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
useless  information  we  so  frequently  get  from  the  records  of  past 
events: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMON  MAN 

Should  a  student  of  the  past  be  asked  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  original  and 
far-reaching  discovery  of  modern  times,  he  might  reply  with  some  assurance  that  it 
is  our  growing  realization  of  the  fundamental  importance  and  absorbing  interest  of 
common  men  and  common  things.  Our  democracy,  with  all  its  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  common  men;  our  science,  with  all  its  achieve- 
ments and  prospects,  is  based  on  the  appreciation  of  common  things. 

It  is  our  present  business  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  that  very  large  class  of  boys 
and  girls  who  must  take  up  the  burden  of  life  prematurely  and  who  must  look  for- 
ward to  earning  their  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  But  education  has  not 
been  wont  until  recently  to  reckon  seriously  with  the  common  man  who  must  do  com- 
mon things.    It  has  presupposed  leisure  and  freedom  from  the  pressing  cares  of  life. 

This  conception  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Greeks,  who  established  the  tradition 
that  education  should  be  "liberal"  and  based  on  "liberal  arts,"  by  which  they  meant 
those  studies  and  that  training  which  they  believed  appropriate  for  a  freeman  who 
was  supported  by  slaves  and  who  had  before  him  a  life  of  leisure.  When  a  particular 
study  suggested  in  any  way  practical  usefulness,  it  lost  forthwith  its  "liberal "  charac- 
ter, for  it  could  only  be  advantageous  to  a  slave.  It  has  proved  very  difficult  to 
get  away  from  this  long  cherished  conception  of  education,  for  we  do  not  realize 
vividly  enough  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  Aristotle  painted  his  portrait 
of  the  "highminded"  man.  The  Greeks  had  neither  democracy  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  nor  natural  science  as  we  understand  it,  with  its  multiform  applications  to  life. 
Slavery  has  disappeared,  and  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  slave  have  undergone 


♦We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  M.  Gambrill  of  the  department  of  history,  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University:  for  general  criticism  and  suggestions,  for  permission  to  draw  freely  from  his 
Topical  Outline  and  Study-Guide  for  the  History  of  the  United  Stales  (copyrighted),  and  for  the  extensive 
use  of  unpublished  notes  and  outlines,  especially  in  the  course  for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  We 
are  also  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Henry  Johnson,  Professor  of  History  in  Teachers  College,  for  very 
helpful  criticism  of  the  old  course  of  study,  and  for  valuable  suggestions  about  methods  of  teaching 
that  were  derived  from  his  lectures  and  his  recently-published  volume.  Teaching  oj  History  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools  (Macmillan,  1915). 
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such  a  revolution,  have  been  so  diversified  and  shown  such  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment with  the  advance  of  scientific  discovery,  that  modern  industry  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  simple  handicrafts  of  earlier  times.  Industry  has  become  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  worthy.  We  have  no  right  to  exclude  it  from  our  education  as 
the  Greeks  did. 

With  this  conviction  firmly  implanted  in  my  mind,  I  propose  to  point  out  the 
role  that  history  may  be  made  to  play  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
being  taught  to  manage  machinery  and  carry  on  other  industrial  operations  with 
the  immediate  end  of  supporting  themselves.  When  I  first  began  teaching  history, 
I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  see  its  uses  very  clearly.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  what  the  past  of  mankind  really  means  for 
us.  I  have  gradually  come  to  realize  how  completely  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
past  for  our  knowledge  and  our  ideals;  how  it  alone  can  explain  why  we  are  what  we 
are;  and  why  we  do  as  we  do. 

History,  too,  is  in  this  sense  not  fixed  and  immutable,  but  ever  changing.  Each 
age  has  a  perfect  right  to  select  from  the  annals  of  mankind  those  facts  that  seem 
to  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  matters  it  has  at  heart.  And  so  it  has  come  about, 
as  Maeterlinck  has  pointed  out,  that,  with  increasing  insight,  historic  facts  "which 
seemed  to  be  graven  forever  on  the  stone  and  bronze  of  the  past  will  assume  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect,  will  return  to  life  and  leap  into  movement,  bringing  vaster 
and  more  courageous  counsels." 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  am  anxious  to  emphasize  it  before  I  go  on, 
for  I  have  no  idea  of  recommending  for  industrial  schools  the  particular  kind  of  his- 
tory that  commonly  goes  by  that  name,  since  it  is  not  suitable  for  our  purposes. 
Our  so-called  standard  works  on  history  deal  at  length  with  kings  and  popes,  with 
courtiers  and  statesmen,  with  wars  waged  for  territory  or  thrones,  with  laws  passed 
by  princes  and  parliaments.  But  these  matters  form  only  a  very  small  part  of  his- 
tory, for  the  historian  may  elect  to  describe  a  Roman  villa  or  a  primitive  steam  engine, 
or  contrast  the  theology  of  Luther  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  he  can  trace  the 
origin  of  Gothic  architecture  or  of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  portray  the  infatuation  of 
Henry  VIII  for  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Bismarck's  attitude  toward  the  socialists,  or  the 
hatchets  of  neolithic  man.  This  list  of  illustrations  but  feebly  suggests  the  range  and 
inexhaustible  variety  of  man's  interests  and  achievements.  Some  of  these  things  are 
usually  included  in  our  textbooks,  some  are  not. 

What  assurance  have  we  that,  from  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  past,  the  most 
important  and  pertinent  experiences  of  mankind  have  been  sifted  out  and  brought 
into  due  prominence  by  those  who  popularize  history  and  squeeze  it  into  such  com- 
pendious forms  as  they  believe  best  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth?  I  think 
that  we  have  no  such  assurance.  Voltaire  long  ago  pronounced  history  to  be  simply 
a  tale  that  we  have  agreed  upon — une  fable  convenue. 

Until  recently  the  main  thread  selected  was  political.  Almost  everything  was 
classed  under  kings'  reigns;  and  the  policy  of  their  governments  and  the  wars  in  which 
they  became  involved  were  the  favorite  subjects  of  discussion.  Political  history  is 
the  easiest  kind  of  history  to  write;  it  lends  itself  to  accurate  chronological  arrange- 
ment, just  because  it  deals  mainly  with  events  rather  than  conditions.  It  must, 
moreover,  have  seemed  more  important  to  readers  when  kings  and  courts  were  far 
more  conspicuous  than  they  now  are,  and  when  fighting  was  regarded  as  the  one  un- 
mistakably genteel  pursuit  of  the  leisure  classes. 

It  is  clear  that  our  interests  are  changing,  and  consequently  the  kind  of  questions 
that  we  ask  the  past  to  answer.    But  I  think  that  this  process  of  eliminating  the  old 
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and  substituting  the  new  might  be  carried  much  farther;  that  our  best  manuals  are 
still  crowded  with  facts  that  are  not  worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  boys  and 
girls  and  that  they  still  omit  in  a  large  measure  those  things  that  are  best  worth  tell- 
ing. 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  quite  clear,  let  us  imagine  that  some  broad-minded 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  deeply  impressed  with  the  tasks  that  face  us  today — like 
Maeterlinck  himself,  for  instance — had  managed  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  past 
of  mankind  without  ever  looking  into  a  standard  history  or  an  historical  manual 
great  or  small;  that  he  had  been  guided  miraculously  to  the  real  sources  of  historical 
knowledge  and  had  familiarized  himself  with  all  the  vestiges  of  the  past  thought  and 
activities  of  mankind,  not  only  the  written  records,  but  the  remains  of  buildings, 
pictures,  clothing,  tools,  and  ornaments.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  he  undertook 
to  prepare  a  book  for  children,  in  which  he  proposed  to  tell  them  what  he  believed 
would  be  most  interesting  to  them,  and  most  illuminating,  as  they  grew  up  and  began 
to  play  their  respective  parts  in  social  life.  Would  he  dream  of  including  the  battle 
of  Aegospotami,  the  Samnite  wars,  the  siege  of  Numantia  by  the  Romans,  the  crimes 
of  Nero,  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  six  wives  of  Henry  VIII, 
or  the  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War?  It  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that  none  of  these 
things,  which  our  manuals  always  include,  would  even  occur  to  him  as  he  thought 
over  all  that  man  had  done  and  thought  and  suffered  and  dreamed  through  thousands 
of  years. 

Our  writer,  not  being  especially  interested  in  battles  and  sieges  or  the  conduct 
of  kings,  and  having  no  idea  of  teaching  his  readers  how  to  be  good  generals  and 
statesmen,  would  in  all  probability  select  some  other  thread  for  his  narrative  than 
the  old  political  one.  He  might  decide  that  what  men  knew  of  the  world,  or  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  or  what  they  made  with  their  hands,  or  the  nature  and 
style  of  their  buildings,  whether  private  or  public,  were  far  more  suggestive  to  us  than 
their  rulers  at  particular  times  or  the  wars  that  they  waged.  So  in  considering  the 
place  to  be  assigned  to  history  in  industrial  education,  I  have  no  intention,  as  I 
have  already  said,  of  advocating  what  has  hitherto  commonly  passed  for  an  outline 
of  history.  On  the  contrary,  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  the  whole  problem  afresh, 
freed  for  the  moment  from  our  impressions  of  "history"  vulgarly  so-called. 

Let  us  begin  by  asking  ourselves  what,  considering  the  needs,  capacity,  interest, 
and  future  career  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  industrial  schools,  is  it  most  necessary  for 
them  to  know  of  the  past  in  order  to  be  as  intelligent,  efficient,  and  happy  as  possible 
in  the  life  they  must  lead  and  the  work  they  must  do?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion intelligently,  we  must  first  determine  the  position  in  which  the  pupils  are  placed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  demands  which  their  special  kind  of  education  imposes.  Sec- 
ondly, I  propose  to  give  some  illustrations  of  those  things  in  the  social  memory  of 
mankind  which  are  most  essential  for  them  to  know  and  recall  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  I  venture  to  think  will  prove  more  enlightening  than  any  other  information 
that  can  be  given  them. 

History  alone  can  explain  the  machinery  which  the  operative  must  tend.  It 
is  the  very  last  link  in  a  chain  of  marvelous  discoveries  reaching  back  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  to  the  bits  of  flint  which  were  among  man's  earliest  implements 
and  which  may  have  started  him  on  his  long  career  of  mechanical  invention  and  social 
development.  The  operative  will  learn  from  history  how  the  present  division  of 
labor,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  the  helpless  victim,  has  come  about;  he  will  perceive 
its  vast  social  significance  and  will  comprehend  the  rather  hard  terms  on  which  things 
get  made  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  in  great  quantities.    An  understanding  of  this  may 
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suggest  ways  in  which  as  he  grows  older,  he  can  become  influential  in  bettering  the 
lot  of  himself  and  his  fellows  without  seriously  diminishing  the  output;  and  conciliate 
economic  efficiency  with  the  welfare  of  the  workmen — which  is,  after  all,  as  important 
a  problem  as  exists  in  industrial  life. 

For  example,  it  seems  to  an  outsider  as  stupid  as  it  is  disastrous  that,  with  the 
simplification  of  processes  through  the  division  of  labor,  there  has  not  been  a  counter- 
vailing tendency  to  enable  the  workman  to  carry  on  in  succession  a  series  of  contri- 
butions to  the  completed  product.  The  grinding  monotony  might  be  relieved,  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  reasonable  alternation  of  duties  so  as  to  bring  into  play  a  new  set 
of  muscles  and  of  mental  adjustments.  There  are,  assuredly,  a  considerable  number 
of  disadvantages  in  prevailing  practices  which  a  more  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and 
alert  set  of  workmen  could  co-operate  in  abolishing  or  alleviating  without  serious 
economic  sacrifice. 

Besides  giving  the  artisan  an  idea  of  social  progress  and  its  possibilities,  history 
will  furnish  him  a  background  of  incidental  information  which  he  can  utilize  in  his 
daily  surroundings,  and  which  will  arouse  and  foster  his  imagination  by  carrying  him, 
in  thought,  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  factory.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  impressive  facts  in  man's  develop- 
ment, which  would  arouse  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  might,  as  the  years 
went  on,  give  them  an  outlook  in  life  that  they  would  get  in  no  other  way.  We 
might  begin  with  the  well-known  fact  that  man  is  by  no  means  the  only  artisan  in 
our  world.  Without  his  tools,  he  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  spider,  the 
bee,  or  the  wasp.  Certain  birds  construct  very  elaborate  dwellings  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  man's  ancestors,  to  judge  from  his  nearest  relatives  which 
exist  today,  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  rude  platform  of  boughs.  When  our 
distant  forbears  began  to  walk  firmly  on  their  hind  legs  and  thus  found  their  hands 
free,  then  it  was  that  their  good,  big  brains  began  to  undergo  those  changes  that  make 
them  so  superior  to  those  of  the  highest  apes.  In  this  long  process  we  may  assume 
that  two  factors  have  been  specially  potent  in  developing  the  peculiarly  human  heri- 
tage of  culture,  as  distinguished  from  the  instinctive  and  often  marvelous  skill  of 
other  animals:  these  are  language  and  the  invention  of  tools. 

In  the  beginning,  man  was  a  far  more  clumsy  and  inefficient  artisan  than  the  wasp; 
but  he  had  the  great  advantage,  if  he  happened  to  be  particularly  clever,  of  being  able, 
not  only  to  do  something  from  time  to  time  that  his  ancestors  had  never  done,  but 
to  transmit  this  improvement  to  succeeding  generations.  How  the  wasp  developed 
its  skill  we  do  not  know;  but,  as  it  now  is,  so  it  remains — it  neither  increases  nor 
declines,  as  does  human  culture,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
taught  to  each  generation  by  the  last.  Could  we  imagine  a  child  today  growing  up 
absolutely  untaught  and  unaffected  by  the  example  of  those  around  him,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  little  superior  in  point  of  civilization  to  a  baboon.  In  short,  our 
achievements  are  not  innate, — we  owe  practically  all  of  them  to  past  generations. 
The  accumulation  of  culture  and  its  transmission  by  education  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word  is  the  chief  distinction  and  duty  of  our  species.  A  great  part  of  our  devel- 
opment, and  a  great  part  of  the  heritage  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  age 
to  age,  is  associated  with  our  implements.  By  his  tools  man  can  be  traced  back  thru 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Indeed,  only  the  stones  and  bits  of  flint  that  he 
modified  to  his  uses  survive  from  the  very  remote  periods.  The  French  anthropol- 
ogists have  established  a  succession  of  eras  in  the  history  of  the  old  stone  men,  bases 
on  the  variety  and  finish  of  their  implements.  The  history  of  man,  then,  begins 
with  his  industries;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  his  industries,  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term, 
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have  not  always  constituted  as  good  a  single  test  of  his  general  civilization  and  as 
satisfactory  a  clue  to  its  vicissitudes  as  can  be  found. 

After  the  last  advance  of  the  ice  sheet  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  not  more  than 
seven  to  ten  thousand  years  ago,  the  so-called  "neolithic"  phase  of  civilization 
clearly  emerges,  with  its  ground  stone  implements,  its  pottery,  agriculture,  and  do- 
mestic animals.  This  stage,  before  the  gradual  introduction  of  metals,  seems  to  have 
prevailed  generally  in  both  the  old  world  and  the  new.  It  lies  back  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Egypt  and  Babylonia;  it  was  the  condition  in  which  the  Europeans  found  the 
peoples  of  America,  four  centuries  ago;  and  it  may  still  be  studied  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth  where  it  continues  to  exist.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
vividly  to  the  child  this  intermediate  grade  of  civilization, — so  complicated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  chimpanzee,  so  simple  from  the  standpoint  of  that  of  Greece  or 
Rome. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  indicate  that  some  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ  a  marked  advance  beyond  the  neolithic  age  had  already  taken  place  there. 
A  rapid  and  graceful  system  of  writing  had  been  developed,  copper  was  beginning 
to  be  used  for  vessels,  and,  when  properly  hardened,  it  became  available  for  tools. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  seems  to  have  been  an  ever  industrious  and  practical  person, 
to  whom  business  made  a  strong  appeal.  The  bookkeeper  is  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  paintings  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  range  of  Greek  manufactures  might  also  easily  be  brought  into  instructive 
relation  with  both  their  art  and  their  conceptions  of  life,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  far  more  adequate  notion  of  this  extraordinary  people  than  one  is  likely  to  derive 
from  the  textbooks  that  tell  of  their  political  assemblies  and  constant  wars.  We 
still  have  many  examples  of  their  lovely  vases  and  cups  and  platters,  their  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  mirrors.  We  can  form  an  excellent  idea  of  their  furniture  as  well  as 
of  their  temples  and  theatres. 

While  the  Greeks  prized  beautiful  things  as  no  other  people  before  them,  so  far 
as  we  know,  manual  labor  was  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  leisure  class.  This 
could  not  be  otherwise  at  a  time  when  almost  all  industrial  operations  were  carried 
on  by  slaves,  a  class  constantly  recruited  by  captives,  and  sufficiently  large  to  manu- 
facture all  the  necessary  commodities.  Seneca  repudiates  with  warmth  the  idea 
that  the  practical  arts  were  invented  by  men  of  exceptional  genius.  He  declares 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  vulgar  devices  of  the  lowest  of  humanity,  and  should 
be  left  to  slaves.  Moreover,  Aristotle,  in  his  Metaphysics,  speaks  as  if  all  possible 
practical  inventions  had  long  ago  been  made.  So  the  philosophers  and  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  combined  in  ancient  Greece  to  discredit  industry.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  use  of  one's  hands  and  head  in  the  making  of  useful  articles  was  condemned 
as  degrading;  and  the  more  completely  one  could  free  himself  from  such  usefulem- 
ployment,  the  more  prospect  he  had  of  rising  to  the  full  dignity  of  a  man  and  a  philo- 
sopher. 

The  Romans  took  over  the  Greek  industries  that  suited  their  purposes,  and  these 
were  transmitted  to  medieval  Europe,  with  such  modifications  as  change  of  taste 
and  alterations  in  the  general  habits  of  life  called  for.  The  growth  of  the  towns  in 
the  twelfth  century  was  accompanied  by  interesting  developments  of  craft  guilds, 
and  the  master  workmen  in  the  various  trades  began  to  play  a  far  more  important 
and  dignified  role  in  public  affairs  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  the  common  artisan 
ceased  to  be  a  slave,  or  even  a  serf,  so  that  one  of  the  gravest  disadvantages  attach- 
ing to  manual  labor  in  Greece  and  Rome  disappeared  in  western  Europe  five  or  six 
centuries  ago.    The  beginning  of  this  rehabilitation  of  industry  is,  perhaps,  reflected 
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in  the  prevalence  of  surnames  derived  from  homely  occupations.  The  time  came 
when  no  one  was  ashamed  to  be  called  Taylor,  Turner,  Weaver,  Smith,  Fuller,  Coop- 
er, Brewster,  Hooper,  Chandler,  Fletcher,  Potter,  Horner,  or  Currier. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  on,  there  began  to  be  premonitions  that  industry 
might  sometime  be  revolutionized  by  new  discoveries.  A  method  of  smelting  iron 
was  discovered,  for  instance,  so  that  it  could  be  cast,  instead  of  forged,  after  merely 
softening,  as  previously.  The  alchemist,  in  his  search  for  an  elixir  which  would  turn 
copper  into  gold,  and  lead  into  silver,  and  prolong  life  indefinitely,  came  upon  hitherto 
unsuspected  properties  in  the  substances  he  experimented  with  and  so  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  what  was  becoming  applied  chemistry.  Yet  no  very  striking  changes  in 
industry  occurred  before  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
inventors  were  already  becoming  rather  common,  the  people  of  western  Europe  still 
continued  to  spin  and  weave  with  very  simple  devices.  Merchandise  was  still  carried 
about  on  slow  carts,  and  letters  were  as  long  getting  from  London  to  Rome  as  in  the 
time  of  Constantine. 

But  two  great  truths  were  gradually  dawning  on  the  more  thoughtful.  One  was 
the  importance  of  the  seemingly  homely,  common,  and  inconspicuous  things  about 
them;  the  other  was  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  our  knowledge  of  common  things 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  medieval  thinkers  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  material  world.  They  withdrew  themselves  from  nature, 
and,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  they  "tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and  con- 
ceits," and  sought  the  truth  in  their  own  little  heads  and  not  in  the  great  common 
world  about  them.  When  men  of  first-rate  ability  turned  from  a  consideration  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Trinity  to  one  another,  and  began  to  wonder  what  makes  milk  sour  quicker  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cool,  and  why  an  object  seen  through  a  glass  bottle  is  magnified, 
they  had  already  made  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  attitude  ofmind. 

Patient  observation,  experimentation,  and  calculation,  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
research,  did  not  begin  to  be  carried  on  in  Europe,  on  a  large  scale,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  since  that  time  the  progress  in  accumulating 
knowledge  and  applying  it  to  the  relief  of  man's  estate  has  been  absolutely  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  The  story  of  modern  invention  and  of  its  re- 
volutionary effect  on  our  life  and  our  ideals  of  progress  cannot  be  even  sketched  out 
here.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  absorbing  and  vital  than  the  record  of  kings,  conquests 
and  treaties,  and  of  the  deliberations  and  decrees  of  public  assemblies,  which  have 
so  long  been  regarded  as  constituting  orthodox  history. 

Moreover  what  child  could  fail  to  follow  eagerly,  if  the  matter  were  but  clearly 
put  to  him,  the  marvelous  doings  of  the  steam  engine,  which  has  shown  itself  far 
more  potent  to  alter  man's  ways  than  all  the  edicts  of  all  the  kings  and  parliaments 
that  have  ever  existed?  In  1704,  an  Englishman,  Newcomen,  devised  an  awkward 
form  of  steam  engine,  which  would  work  a  pump — a  lumbering,  slow,  inefficient,  un- 
promising contrivance,  which  was  destined,  nevertheless,  to  grow  into  the  most 
rapidly  revolutionizing  force  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  pump  enabled  the 
miners  to  keep  under  control  the  water  that  would  otherwise  have  impeded  them  in 
extracting  both  coal  and  iron.  By  the  use  of  the  iron,  new  machines  could  be  made, 
and  with  the  coal,  they  could  be  run.  So,  with  iron  and  coal  and  steam  both  old  and 
new  kinds  of  products  could  be  turned  out  in  unprecedented  quantities;  and  with  iron, 
coal  and  steam  they  could  be  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Factories  equipped 
with  the  new  machinery  grew  up,  and  cities  centered  around  the  factories.  So  it 
has  come  about  that  the  tool  has  again  come  into  its  own  as  the  agent  and  symbol  of 
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man's  progress,  and  that  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  seen  vastly  great- 
er changes  than  the  whole  five  thousand  years  that  elapsed  between  the  reign  of 
King  Menes  I  of  Egypt  and  that  of  George  III  of  England.  Just  as  the  use  of  a  stick 
and  a  piece  of  flint  began  the  intellectual  development  which  slowly  raised-man  above 
the  ape  in  his  habits  of  life,  so  a  new  method  of  operating  his  tools — the  steam  engine — 
ushered  in  an  expansion  of  his  activities,  interests,  and  social  and  moral  problems,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet. 

As  we  are  all  keenly  and  sadly  aware,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  while  greatly 
adding  to  our  comforts  and  to  the  range  of  our  experiences  by  bringing  the  whole 
world  together  and  rendering  it  in  a  certain  sense  accessible  to  all  of  us  through  easy 
and  rapid  intercommunication,  has  left  the  mass  of  workers  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
factories  in  almost  a  worse  plight  than  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  slaves.  It  was 
evidently  too  much  to  expect  of  our  western  world  that  it  should  effect  such  an  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  metamorphosis  of  the  material  conditions  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  guard  against  all  the  evils  to  which  the  tremendous  changes  involved 
might  give  rise.  Long  hours  of  monotonous  mechanical  work  in  tending  a  tireless 
machine  or  in  repeating  some  minute  operation  in  the  highly  efficient  but  often  in- 
human division  of  labor  on  which  our  modern  industrial  system  rests,  together  with 
insufficient  and  precarious  wages  and  demoralizing  concomitant  conditions,  form  at 
present  the  debit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

As  an  offset,  promising  speedy  betterment,  we  have  a  growing  sense  of  social  jus- 
tice, a  higher  appreciation  of  economic  and  social  expediency,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
democratic  education.  The  unthinking  charity  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  the 
organized  social  work  of  today,  which  is  begotten  and  fostered  by  a  union  of  human 
sympathy  and  exacting  scientific  research.  If  the  machine  has  produced  a  new  form 
of  slavery,  it  has  also  produced  its  antidote.  It  holds  out  the  possibility  of  abolishing 
poverty  altogether,  in  the  sense  of  suffering  from  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  For 
there  is  now  energy  enough  at  man's  disposal,  in  steam  and  electricity,  to  supply  him 
with  the  necessities  of  life  in  such  abundance  that,  if  properly  distributed,  no  one 
need  be  in  physical  want.  What  is  still  more  fundamental,  with  the  Industrial  Re- 
volution has  come  a  respect,  not  to  say  veneration,  for  labor,  which  Aristotle  would 
hardly  have  comprehended.  Instead  of  dreaming  of  a  perfect  existence,  free  from 
all  participation  in  the  task  of  supplying  our  material  needs,  Tolstoi  and  many  others 
see  the  ideal  life  in  a  happy  combination  of  useful  manual  labor  and  leisure.  The 
effect  on  body,  mind,  and  temper  of  productive  manual  work,  carried  on  intelligently, 
under  suitable  conditions,  and  for  periods  adjusted  to  the  strength  of  the  worker  and 
to  his  other  duties  in  life,  would  unquestionably  be  most  salutary  And  while  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  happy  adjustment,  except  in  rare  cases,  we  at  least  no 
longer  scorn  manual  labor  as  such,  nor  do  we  deem  it  inherently  degrading. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  all  this  to  industrial  education, 
which  is  in  itself  but  the  latest  product  of  the  long  historic  process  which  we  have  been 
tracing.  To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  just  the  sort  of  facts  that  we  have  been  review- 
ing are  precisely  those  which  we  should  be  particularly  anxious  that  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  industrial  school  be  aware  of  and  should  lay  to  heart,  in  order  to  gain  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  not  only  would  make  them  the  best  kind  of  artisans,  but  would 
give  them  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  work  and  enable  them  to  co-operate 
in  the  process  of  eliminating  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer.  And  how  can  these 
facts  be  so  easily,  so  permanently,  and  so  naturally  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind  as 
by  the  kind  of  historical  study  which  has  been  outlined  in  this  brief  summary  of  the 
long  story  of  manual  labor?    Such  study  will  not  only  meet  the  special  needs  of  those 
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whose  education  we  are  discussing,  but  it  will  furnish  at  the  same  time  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only,  means  of  cultivating  the  breadth  of  view,  moral  and  intellectual 
perspective,  and  enthusiasm  for  progress  which  must  always  come  with  a  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  past. 

I.  Aims  and  Values:  What  is  it  that  history  alone  can  contri- 
bute to  the  education  of  the  human  being  that  no  other  subject 
in  the  curriculum  can?  What  can  it  contribute  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  subject?  Prof.  Henry  Johnson  in  The  Teaching  of 
History  [1915]  answers  these  questions: 

History  of  the  scientific  type  is  dominated  ...  by  the  idea  of  development. 
From  this  point  of  view,  nothing  either  was  or  is,  everything  either  was  or  is  in  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  becoming.  Here  then  is  a  conception  that  renders  history  not 
only  unique  but  indispensable,  and  makes  clear  at  once  the  most  fundamental  and 
the  most  comprehensive  aim  that  can  be  formulated  for  historical  instruction,  name- 
ly to  make  the  world  intelligible.    .    .    . 

The  world  to  be  made  intelligible  through  school  instruction  in  history,  is  the  gener- 
al social  and  political  world.  The  more  special  forms  of  development  enter  only  as 
they  affect  that  world  in  general.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  obviously  to  exhibit 
successive  societies  in  action,  to  convey  by  means  of  concrete  examples  definite  im- 
pressions of  human  beings,  living  together,  making  peace,  organizing  a  church,  con- 
structing a  government,  demanding  higher  wages,  obeying  or  defying  social  conven- 
tions, seeking  amusement — impressions,  that  is,  of  what  society  has  been  and  is,  how 
society  works,  and  what  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social  action  are.  Such  may 
properly  be  the  controlling  aim  of  historical  instruction,  for  it  meets  a  fundamental 
need  and  meets  it  in  a  way  that  only  historical  instruction  can  meet  it.    .    .    . 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  must  be  historical  and  must  be  recognized  by  the  pupil 
as  historical.  This  implies  some  consciousness  of  historical  evidence  and  requires 
the  introduction  of  exercises  to  develop  the  consciousness. 

In  the  second  place,  differences  in  peoples,  customs,  and  institutions  must  be  em- 
phasized. History  is  occupied  fundamentally  with  differences.  If  the  present  were 
not  different  from  the  past  there  could  be  no  history.  The  conception  of  our  own  in- 
terests, problems,  and  standards  of  judgment  as  different  from  those  of  the  past  is  a 
necessary  step  toward  understanding  our  own  interests,  problems  and  standards. 
In  taking  this  step  the  mind  acquires  at  the  same  time  the  larger  vision  that  should 
dispel  provincialism  and  may  affect  conduct. 

In  the  third  place,  the  idea  of  change  must  be  emphasized.  Development  is 
change,  and  a  changing  social  world  can  be  made  intelligible  only  by  reference  to 
antecedent  changes.  .  .  .  Yet  change  is  often  dimly  perceived  by  those  who 
have  studied  history.  The  notion  that  we  run,  or  should  run  the  same  course  that 
our  fathers  have  run  persists  in  spite  of  our  accumulating  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
There  are  serious  statesmen  who  measure  the  United  States  of  1915  by  the  standards 
of  1789.  .  .  .  The  immediate  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  feeling  that  he  is  living  in 
the  midst  of  progress  is  to  give  him  a  better  appreciation  of  the  present  and  of  the 
larger  opportunity  that  awaits  him  in  the  future. 

II.  The  Problem  of  Grading  History:  What  are  the  A  B  C's 
of  history?  The  matter  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  as  it  seems  to 
be  for  mathematics  or  geography.    Professor  Johnson's  opinion  is: 

Particular  facts  relating  to  external  conditions  and  activities  are  plainly  the  A  B 
C's  of  history.    They  are  the  facts  most  readily  apprehended.    They  can,  without 
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prohibitive  strain  on  the  intelligence  be  so  treated  as  to  bring  out  from  the  beginning 
differences  in  conditions  and  thus  be  made  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  historical 
idea  of  change  in  the  world.  They  can  be  so  selected  as  to  cultivate  from  the  begin- 
ing  a  sense  of  proportion.  .  .  .  It  is  among  the  merits  of  externals  of  normal  life 
in  the  past — buildings,  clothing,  food,  tools,  roads,  bridges,  conveyances,  weapons, 
occupations,  amusements — that  they  are,  as  a  rule  sufficiently  different  from  those 
of  the  present  to  produce,  without  over-emphasis  upon  what  is  exceptional  and  ex- 
treme, that  effect  of  picturesqueness  which  is  deemed  essential  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  pupils.  This  makes  it  possible  to  look  in  a  serious  way  for  facts  that  are 
really  characteristic  of  former  times  and  to  seek  in  characteristic  facts  for  the  really 
characteristic  elements.  Even  the  fundamental  historical  idea  of  continuity  can 
to  some  extent  be  illustrated.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  present  action  following 
action,  to  make  the  story  of  action  a  continuous  story,  to  give  it  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  ending,  and  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  series  of  stories.  Finally,  ex- 
ternal conditions  and  activities  are  the  key  to  such  mental  experiences  as  are  admis- 
sible for  beginners. 

If  the  views  here  presented  are  correct,  the  general  distinction  between  elementary 
history  and  more  advanced  history  is  fairly  clear.  Elementary  history  is  made  up 
essentially  of  particular  facts.  It  is  history  presented  in  the  form  of  concrete  ex- 
amples— actual  remains,  physical  representations  of  actual  remains  and  of  actions, 
verbal  description  rich  in  material  for  imagery.  Advanced  history  is  history  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  general  concepts.    .    .    . 

The  problem  of  adapting  history  to  the  schoolroom  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  prob- 
lem in  presentation.  Facts  presented  concretely  are  elementary;  fads  presented  ab- 
stractly are  advanced.  For  the  earlier  years  of  the  elementary  school,  history  should 
be  made  up  essentially  of  concrete  examples.  It  should  be  descriptive  and  narrative 
rather  than  analytical.  Generalizations  when  introduced  should  be  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  readily  resolved  into  concrete  particulars.  This  does  not  mean  that  history 
in  the  elementary  school  must  be  a  series  of  pictures  and  that  children  should  have  no 
opportunity  to  reason,  to  generalize,  and  to  apply  their  conclusions.  It  only  means 
that  the  data  for  reasoning,  for  generalization,  and  for  application  must  be  concrete 
data.  History  thus  constructed  and  thus  presented  for  five  and  six  years  will  lead 
naturally  in  the  upper  grades  to  history  more  largely  made  up  of  collective  or  general 
facts.  With  pupils  of  ten  or  eleven,  concrete  particulars  must  still  be  paramount; 
with  pupils  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  concrete  particulars  must  still  be  continued,  but 
discussion  should  and  may  turn  largely  on  generalized  history.  {The  Teaching  of 
History,  pp.  48-51.) 

III.  Some  of  the  Various  Aspects  of  History: 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  what  to  teach.  History  is  the  whole  story  of 
man  in  society,  and  we  may  study  any  of  its  numerous  aspects  that  we  wish  to  in- 
vestigate and  work  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  evidence  available  from  which  we  can 
learn.  The  phases  of  history  that  have  been  most  studied  are  the  political  and  the 
military — the  story  of  kings  and  presidents,  statesmen  and  generals,  the  rivalries 
and  quarrels  of  states,  battles  and  sieges.  But  one  may  also  seek  to  know  how  men 
have  gained  their  living  and  increased  their  comfort,  the  story  of  industry  and  prop- 
erty, the  way  in  which  the  world's  work  has  been  done;  or  the  story  of  the  classes  of 
society,  and  how  it  happened  that  there  is  a  great  wage-earning  class  with  special 
problems,  working  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  members;  or  what  men  have  thought 
about  their  place  in  the  world  and  universe  and  how  they  should  regard  the  problems 
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of  life;  or  how  men  have  at  different  times  sought  to  train  the  young  and  prepare 
them  for  their  serious  work  in  life.  One  might  study  the  history  of  fine  arts,  or  of 
costumes,  or  of  amusements,  or  of  cooking. 

The  question  of  what  is  of  most  value  for  the  children  of  the  elementary  school 
must  be  determined  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  aims  of  education  in  general  and  of  the 
study  of  history  in  particular.  (See  section  on  Aims  and  Values  (pp.  480-481)  and 
Professor  Robinson's  chapter  on  History  for  the  Common  Man  (pp.  473-480)].  For 
any  large  topic  a  test  to  consider  is  whether  it  helps  to  explain  anything  in  the  life 
of  our  own  times,  not  necessarily  in  a  direct  way,  but  whether  it  helps  to  show  where 
some  condition  or  problem  of  today  comes  from  and  why  we  have  it  in  the  form  we  do. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view  we  at  once  perceive  that  a  history 
course  dealing  largely  or  wholly  with  politics  and  wars,  to  the  neglect  of  industrial, 
social,  intellectual,  and  educational  history,  will  fail  to  offer  the  least  help  on  many 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Some  attention  to  these 
other  phases  will  be  needed  if  we  wish  to  get  from  the  history  work  anything  like  its 
full  value.  Even  if  something  has  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of  romance  and  the 
picturesque,  one  cannot  be  guided  simply  by  the  test  of  what  is  most  entertaining; 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  much  greater  opportunity  for  highly  interesting  stories, 
work  appealing  to  human  interests,  in  social  and  industrial  history,  than  is  commonly 
supposed  by  teachers  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  possibilities.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  recent  textbooks  shows  the  newer  tendencies. 

What  should  be  done  about  the  history  of  wars?  This  subject  is  being  most  severe- 
ly reduced  in  the  readjustments.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  study  of  the  mili- 
tary phase  should  be  actually  discouraged,  but  in  planning  a  course  of  study  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  relative  values.  How  can  the  available  time  be  used  to  best  advantage? 
With  so  much  of  genuine  worth  that  may  be  done,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
time  that  has  until  recently  been  devoted  to  battles  and  campaigns,  especially  for 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Some  suggestions 
are  given  in  the  Outlines.  In  general,  a  good  procedure  is  to  take  time  for  nothing 
more  than  (1)  a  study  of  the  geographical  setting  for  the  war  and  the  nature  of  the 
military  problems  that  each  side  must  face,  (2)  the  main  outline  of  the  chief  campaigns 
undertaken  with  the  degree  of  success  or  failure,  (3)  the  study  of  one  or  two  typical 
battles.  Of  course  the  cruel,  brutal,  exhausting,  and  sordid  side  of  war  as  well  as 
the  heroic  and  romantic  should  be  brought  out. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  study  the  various  aspects  of  history  as  if  they  had  no 
relation  to  each  other.  Politics,  wars,  industry  and  business,  social  ideals  and  cus- 
toms, all  influence  and  help  to  determine  each  other. — Gambrill. 

IV.  Biographies:  Usually  teachers  go  to  extremes  about  the 
use  of  biographies,  overdoing  them  in  Grades  1-6  and  almost  wholly 
neglecting  them  in  Grades  7-8.  An  individual  is  not  necessarily 
more  concrete  than  his  time,  and  certainly  seeing  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple, or  a  great  movement,  or  a  great  war  through  one  or  even  several 
individuals  means  a  rather  limited  survey.  "Biography  on  the 
whole,  can  be  made  more  historical  by  making  it  more  biographical, 
by  grouping  men  about  events  rather  than  events  about  men,  and 
by  studying  men  first  of  all  as  men." 

Personal  studies  of  the  leading  men  of  a  period  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  making  that  period  seem  real  and  vital,  particularly  to  chil- 
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dren  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  are  beginning  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  personalities.  One  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the 
descriptions  of  characteristics  of  prominent  men  and  women,  and 
of  interesting  incidents  that  will  bring  out  characteristics;  for  this 
greater  library  facilities  are  necessary  than  are  found  in  most  schools. 
Standard  biographies  ought  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  and  this 
matter  of  personal  study  could  well  be  planned  as  report  work, 
one  pupil  being  responsible  for  describing  one  personality;  another 
pupil,  for  a  different  personality;  and  so  on — the  burden  of  collateral 
reading  thus  being  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  class. 
Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  might  be  called  upon  to  assist 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teachers  in  this  matter;  it  would  be  good 
practice  for  an  eighth  grade  girl  or  boy  to  make  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin "real"  to  a  fourth  grade  child;  or  General  Nathaniel  Greene  to 
a  fifth  grade  child..  [For  an  interesting  chapter  on  this  subject  read 
Johnson:  The  Teaching  of  History,  pp.  161-178.] 

V.  Use  of  the  Textbook.  In  the  choice  of  a  basal  text  for  a 
grade,  or  for  a  topic,  many  elements  enter.  A  textbook,  no  matter 
how  carefully  selected,  can  seldom  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  for  any  topic;  and  since  textbooks  necessarily  must  be 
written  with  the  universal  child  [if  there  be  such  a  person]  in  mind, 
some  irrelevant  information  is  often  included  for  the  child  of  the 
immediate  locality.  What  is  to  be  done?  The  only  plan  to  fol- 
low is  to  discard  parts  of  the  text,  if  they  are  not  needed,  and  sup- 
plement the  work  with  collateral  reading.  With  one  well  selected 
basal  text  for  the  grade,  with  library  facilities  in  the  school-building 
that  supply  books  for  collateral  reading  and  report  work,  with  aid 
from  the  public  libraries,  the  Sunday  School  libraries  [if  they  can 
give  any],  and  the  libraries  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  with  current 
magazines  and  newspapers — the  teacher  will  carry  on  her  work. 

How  to  use  the  text-book  is  determined  by  an  understanding  of 
teaching  children  how  to  study. 

Factors  in  Teaching  "How  to  Study" 
Note:  This  topic  applies  to  geography  as  well  as  history;  in- 
deed, to  all  the  subjects  in  which  study  assignments  are  made  and 
discussed. 

1.  Mechanics  that  aid  in  the  use  of  text-books. 

An  understanding  and  intelligent  use  of  title-page,  preface,  index,  table  of 
contents,  and  appendix  of  a  book. 

2.  Factors  in  study: 

a.  Clear  statement  of  problem  or  assignment: 

The  type  of  assignment  is  a  determinating  factor  for  study  at  home  or  in 
school. 
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b.  Problems  should  arise  in  any  lesson  that  cannot  then  be  solved — these 
should  be  assigned  immediately  for  study: 

Culmination  of  a  lesson  ought  to  mean  a  summary  of  what  has  been  9tated, 
but  also  a  formulation  of  the  questions  yet  unsolved.  Many  of  these  should 
have  been  raised  by  the  class 

c.  Individual  or  group  assignments  for  repeat  work. 

d.  Recalling  the  problem  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  recitation  to  test 
whether  progress  of  the  lesson  shows  continuity  and  unity. 

e.  Doubting  or  challenging,  not  accepting  the  thinking  of  others;  search  for  truth. 

f.  Verifying: 

Using  other  texts,  dictionaries,  encyclopedia,  gazetteers,  year-books. 

g.  Noting  the  books  that  give  information: 

Bibliographies. 

h.  Taking  notes,  annotations,  outlines. 

i.  The  child  should  be  made  conscious  of  the  need  of  discrimination. 
Not  all  of  any  book  is  needed. 

j.  Understand  that  a  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  to  all  questions. 

k.  Memorize  thought. 

[l]  understanding  [thinking  it  over];  [2]  analyzing  into  the  principal  thought 

units;  [3],seeing  the  whole  as  a  richer  thing,  in  relation  to  its  parts  and  to  other 

like  or  unlike  wholes. 

1.  Habit  for  questioning  to  be  set  up. 

[l]  carefulness  about  details;  [2]  critical  judgment,  [3]  ability  to  ask  thought- 
ful and  challenging  questions;  [4]  the  desire  to  use  only  reliable  texts;  [5]  the 

right  system  of  taking  notes  and  making  outlines;  etc. 

Supervised  Study  Assignments  and  Independent  Study  Assign- 
ments: In  one  history  lesson-movement,  covering  a  period  of,  say, 
five  lessons  in  the  seventh  grade,  based  upon  a  problem-topic, 
the  teacher's  study  assignments  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  later 
analysis  with  her  pupils  about  their  methods  of  study.  In  the  study- 
periods  the  pupil  must  look  up  references,  evaluate  facts,  confront 
new  problems  that  arise,  note  his  own  misconceptions,  consult 
bibliographies  for  concrete  source-materials,  and  arrange  his  data 
to  be  brought  to  class  for  discussion.  Almost  every  history  lesson 
thus  becomes  a  directed  or  supervised  study  lesson. 

Now,  when  an  independent  history  study  lesson  is  assigned  to  test 
habits  of  study  that  have  been  gained  by  the  class  from  the  rich 
suggestions  for  developing  study  ideas  that  have  been  worked  out 
between  pupil  and  teacher  together,  the  pupil  will  make  his  selec- 
tion, and  study  accordingly.  For  example,  suppose  a  class  in  the 
seventh  grade  is  assigned  to  study  independently  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  these  directions: 

1.  How  shall  this  lesson  be  conducted  when  we  take  it  up  in  the  class  room? 

2.  Find  information-materials  and  bring  them  to  class  when  you  are  ready  for 
the  discussion. 

3.  Note  all  points  you  do  not  understand,  and  be  ready  to  ask  any  questions 
that  you  think  are  pertinent  to  the  topic. 
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Might  not  the  mental  process  the  child  will  go  through,  when  he 
is  left  to  himself,  be  something  like  this? — 

'This  is  a  congress,  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  and  other  Intolerable  Acts  imposed  upon  the  Americans  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. We  can  learn  more  from  a  dramatization  of  this  Congress  than  in  any 
other  way.  Such  a  plan  will  help  us  to  remember  the  leading  men  who  were 
present;  we  will  have  to  look  up  their  biographies,  in  order  to  see  if  we  can  find 
any  special  speeches  they  made.  We  will  have  to  find  whether  our  own  text  gives 
much  information.  We  ought  to  have  the  document  that  grew  out  of  this  Congress. 
We  ought  to  have  the  minutes  of  the  Congress,  if  we  can  get  them.  This  is  the 
way  we  studied  the  Albany  Congress  and  we  had  a  most  interesting  time  with  it. 
I  think  no  better  way  can  be  found  for  such  congresses  than  to  dramatize  them. 

Now,  what  happened  when  the  child,  studying  independently, 
thought  this  out  for  himself?  He  really  was  imitating  a  method  of 
study  procedure  that  the  teacher  had  disclosed  to  him  from  a 
previous  history  project. 

All  through  the  elementary  school,  study-lessons  should  be  di- 
rected as  seat- work  preparations  for  recitation  lessons.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  recitation  lessons  should  be  supervised  study  lessons. 

VI.  Reference  Books:  Collateral  Reading.  The  matter  of 
interesting  and  vital  reference  works  to  supplement  a  text,  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  history.  Another,  quite  as 
vital,  is  the  use  of  these  interesting  books  after  they  are  selected. 
Children  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade  may  be  taught  to  use 
the  table  of  contents  and  index,  and  to  follow  the  footnotes. 

Reports  on  assigned  topics  or  problems  can  then  be  made  by  groups 
of  children,  some  using  one  reference,  some  another. 

Henry  Johnson,  in  The  Problem  of  Adapting  History  to  Children 
in  the  Elementary  School,  says:  "Doubts  may,  with  profit,  occasion- 
ally be  raised  in  the  minds  of  children  as  to  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
books  ....  There  are  doubts.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them?  Shall  they  be  ignored?  Shall  they  be  covered 
by  the  dogmatism  of  the  author?  Suppose  the  assurance  is  in  the 
writer  and  not  in  the  knowledge,  that  what  he  writes  is  history  only  in 
the  sense  of  his  story,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  his.  Is  it  wholly 
beyond  the  province  of  elementary  instruction  to  take  any  account 
of  what  histories  are  made,  of  what  is  involved  in  reading  them 
intelligently?" 

Let  us  set  up  a  reasonable  amount  of  doubt  then  in  our  own 
minds  as  well  as  in  those  of  our  pupils.  The  definitive  word  has 
seldom  been  said  about  an  event  in  history.  It  is  much  better  to 
hear  in  class  discussions  some  such  remarks  made  by  the  pupils  as 
"Well,  Fiske  says  this,"  or  "Parkman  says  that,"  than  it  is  to  have 
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the  pupils  submit  to  one  point  of  view  because  no  other  point  of 
view  has  been  afforded  them. 

VII.  The  Idea  of  Place  and  Distance.  Distance  or  spacial 
apprehension  develops  much  earlier  than  the  perception  of  time. 
It  is  brought  out  "by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  requires  the 
child  to  find  his  way  about  his  environment.  Only  those  distances 
which  we  have  actually  traversed  are  properly  understood  by  us; 
of  others  which  we  have  not  experienced  we  can  hardly  have  an 
adequate  idea.  .  .  .  The  comprehension  of  perspec- 
tive representation  is,  as  a  rule,  but  moderately  developed  in  six- 
year  children.  When  children  are  required  to  interpret  pictures 
spacially  they  frequently  assign  quite  the  reverse  meanings  to  the 
spacial  relations."  [Rusk:  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education, 
[Longmans]  pp.  64-65. 

"  'Down  town,'  'across  the  river,'  'up  the  road,'  have  a  meaning. 
Five  hundred  miles  away  often  has  not.  Often  all  distances  of  more 
than  a  few  miles  are  alike  only  'a  long  way  off.'  But  children  learn 
comparatively  early  to  read  maps,  and,  if  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  visualize  the  material  background  of  history,  are  in  a  position  by 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  to  deal  with  the  place  relation  as  they  deal 
with  the  time  relation." — Johnson. 

VIII.  Maps.  See  that  the  developing  child  gets  the  map  habit. 
Geography  and  history  should  go  hand  in  hand.  One  feels  like 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  seldom  should  there  be  a  history  lesson 
in  which  geographical  conditions  play  an  important  part  without 
a  wall  map,  an  outline  wall  map,  and  a  pupil's  outline  desk  map. 
Physical  maps  should  be  used  throughout  the  study  of  a  topic  in 
which  the  physical  environment  is  known  to  have  affected  the  life 
of  the  people.  The  Sydow-Habenicht  physical  maps  now  in  use 
in  our  schools  are  unusually  clear,  attractive  and  illuminating 
for  history  purposes.  The  McKinley  Publishing  Company  of 
Philadelphia  furnishes  outline  wall-maps  for  18  cents  in  quantities, 
and  desk  outline-maps  for  32  cents,  45  cents,  and  77  cents  per  hun- 
dred according  to  size.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  pub- 
lishes quadrangle  maps  of  small  areas  that  can  be  purchased  at  10 
cents  each. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  use  of  contemporary  maps;  they 
are  at  times  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ations involved  in  boundaries  and  treaties. 

There  is  a  place  in  history  for  the  quick  sketch-map  drawn  from 
memory.  It  is  a  "test  of  control"  of  certain  phases  of  knowledge 
involving  particularly  the  place  relations  so  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  history. 
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W.  R.  Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas  covers  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory from  the  ancient  Orient  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  is  almost 
indispensable  for  classroom  use.  (Out  of  print  until  after  the  present 
European  War  is  over.)  It  contains  over  two  hundred  maps  in 
color,  which  are  exceptionally  accurate  and  attractive  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $2.50  net).  Other  atlases  are  MacCoun:  An  Historical  Ge- 
ography of  the  United  States  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  90  cents).;  Dow: 
Atlas  of  European  History  (Holt);  Everyman's  Atlas  (5  vols.,  35 
cents  each,  Dutton).  A  copy  of  the  Foster  "Historical  Chart"  has 
been  placed  in  many  of  our  schools  as  a  part  of  the  history  teach- 
ing equipment.  The  grades — four  to  eight — should  be  using  it 
whenever  it  meets  their  needs. 

IX.  Time-perception.  Time  perception  develops  much  later 
than  the  spacial  or  place  apprehension.  "One  hundred  years  ago 
cannot  mean  anything  to  the  small  child,  indeed  we  are  told  that 
children  of  eight  years  cannot  go  beyond  six  months,  everything 
before  that  seeming  to  be  simply  in  the  past.  We  may  say  that  he 
can  distinguish  the  relative  position  of  near  events,  but  distant 
events  appear  all  in  the  same  place,  this  plane  receding  with  in- 
creasing experience." — Rusk. 

Use  the  child's  own  life  as  a  unit  to  get  back  of.  The  time  string 
knotted  at  regular  intervals,  slips  of  paper,  the  line  on  the  board 
or  the  time  block,  are  devices  that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
not  only  in  the  lower,  but  also  in  the  upper  grades.  "By  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven,  even  children  have  counted  enough  days  and  exper- 
iences to  realize  the  difference  between  the  long  ago  to  Washington 
and  the  long  ago  to  Pericles  sufficiently  to  justify  the  use  of  dates." 
— Johnson. 

X.  Dates.  There  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  memorizing 
of  numerous  dates,  but  we  may  easily  swing  too  far  to  the  other 
side.  Let  us  distinguish  between  use  and  memorizing.  A  great 
number  of  dates  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  or  otherwise  used 
without  any  attempt  to  memorize  them.  Dating  an  event  should 
be  happening  continually,  not  necessarily  in  exact  figures,  but  by 
approximation  and  in  relation  to  other  events  in  point  of  time;  for 
instance — "the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  marks  approximately 
the  close  of  the  15th  century;"  "Columbus  was  about  nine  years  old 
when  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  died  [1460];"  "Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster  were  born  within  four  years  of  each  other  and  all  died  about 
the  same  time  [1850-1852]."  A  few  exact  significant  dates  should 
be  known  at  the  close  of  each  year's  study. 
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XI.  "How  we  Know"  the  Facts  of  History.  "A  first  grade 
can  be  led  to  see  that  something  is  learned  about  the  Indians  from 
things  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  something  from  writings  of  white 
men  who  reported  what  they  saw,  and  something  from  stories  told 
by  Indians  about  themselves  and  later  reported  by  white  men. 
First  grade  children  will  themselves  often  suggest  that  the  Indians 
did  not  write  books.  A  fourth  grade  can  be  led  to  think  of  different 
ways  of  knowing  about  people,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  knowing  about  them.  A  sixth  grade  can  be  taught 
the  use  of  indexes  and  tables  of  contents  and  something  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  references  to  authorities.  A  seventh  grade  can  be  led 
to  solve  some  simple  problems  in  criticism.  From  the  first,  there 
can  be  exercises  involving  essential  aspects  of  the  historical  method 
of  study  from  the  research  for  material  to  the  organization  and  ex- 
position of  results." — Johnson:  The  Teaching  of  History,  p.  360. 
XII.  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects. 

1.  Geography:  Correlation  here  does  not  mean  that  history  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  other  courses  in  the  curriculum,  nor  the  other 
courses  determined  by  the  history.  History  is  taught  as  history;  the 
geography  that  illumines  history  is  the  whole  body  of  geographical 
knowledge  that  is  taught  through  the  geography  topics;  and  when 
a  special  phase  of  it  is  needed  for  a  history  lesson,  such  as  reading  a 
physical  map  or  tracing  out  the  lack  of  development  of  a  people 
because  of  its  physical  surroundings — the  geography  study  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  an  aid  to  history  and  is  taken  up  as  a  part  of 
the  progress  of  the  lesson-movement  of  the  history  proper.  So  it 
is  with  English  and  literature,  and  the  other  subjects  that  history 
must  call  upon  for  help. 

2.  English:  In  the  English  periods  the  following  devices  might  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  history  work:  keeping  of  journals  or  diaries; 
writing  letters,  the  pupils  imagining  themselves  in  certain  historic 
situations,  for  instance  in  Washington's  Army  at  Valley  Forge,  or 
with  Jefferson  Davis  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter;  memorizing  famous  speeches;  taking  part  in  debates; 
dramatizing  with  historical  accuracy,  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  world's  events.  A  dramatization,  well  worked  out,  means 
hard  work  for  the  teacher.  She  must  carefully  select  leaders,  and 
provide  more  material  for  collateral  reading  than  the  ordinary 
school  library  affords  if  the  details  of  the  play  are  to  be  critically 
accurate. 

3.  Civics.  Ideas  of  political  parties,  government,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  amendments,  should  be  developed 
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as  the  national  history  is  studied,  and  reviewed  and  applied  to  cur- 
rent situations  in  the  civics  periods.  And,  always,  if  possible,  con- 
crete evidences  of  civic  problems  immediately  touching  the  life  of 
the  child  should  be  made  the  point  of  departure  for  the  work. 

4.  Industrial  Arts  [See  Industrial  Arts  Course,  pp.  639-671]. 
XIII.  Further  Aids. 

1.  Construction  work:  "Set  free  the  constructive  activities  of  the 
children  and  encourage  them  to  reproduce  as  many  of  the  objects 
of  interest  in  the  story  as  they  can  find  tools  and  materials  to  shape; 
the  building  of  the  miniature  forts,  log  huts,  palisaded  enclosures, 
caves,  breastworks,  canoes,  boats,  ships,  costumes  of  explorers, 
scenes  of  Indian  life,  and  other  characteristic  things." — McMurry. 

2.  Source  materials:  In  contemporary  diaries,  letters,  personal 
reminiscences,  newspaper  cartoons,  and  songs,  the  teacher  will  find 
a  most  useful  fund  of  particulars  about  personalities  and  life  of  the 
time.  The  use  of  such  source  materials,  however,  demands  some 
critical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  some  trouble  to  cull 
out  parts  the  pupils  can  read  with  ease  and  profit.  For  helpful 
suggestions  about  the  kinds  and  use  of  sources  see  Johnson,  The 
Teaching  of  History,  pp.  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  196,  126,  371. 

3.  Local  traditions  and  stories:  Every  neighborhood  has  a  fund  of 
traditions  and  stories  about  its  immediate  history.  These  should  be 
used  if  possible,  and  wherever  men  and  women  are  still  living  in 
the  neighborhood  who  have  taken  part  in  a  significant  event,  they 
should  if  possible,  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  history  work  of  the 
school  by  speaking  at  the  school  assembly  or  by  personal  interview 
with  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

4.  Excursions:  Probably  no  aid  is  so  valuable  and  at  the  same  time 
so  little  used  in  America  as  the  history  excursion.  Occasionally 
we  undertake  a  trip  with  the  class  to  historic  Annapolis,  or  to 
Washington,  when  Congress  is  in  session;  but  this  is  usually  done 
as  a  special  reward  to  members  of  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  class, 
and  seldom  as  a  definitely  expected  and  planned-for  unit  of  work 
when  the  course  for  the  year  is  being  mapped  out.  Excursions  can 
be  of  many  kinds— to  a  monument  just  a  block  away  from  the  school, 
a  matter  of  a  half  hour  or  so  of  time;  to  a  more  distant  point  that 
might  take  the  entire  day  with  several  days  of  study  and  preparation 
previous  to  the  trip;  to  a  more  distant  place,  covering  a  larger 
period  of  time,  even  several  days.  Such  excursions  are  seldom 
planned  for  the  elementary  school  because  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  their  management,  and  we  usually  think  of  such  an  excursion  as 
belonging  to  the  secondary  school  or  the  college  field;  but  it  is  not 
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beyond  possibility  that  history  excursions  will  become  in  the  future 
a  more  important  part  of  our  planned  procedures. 

5.  Concrete  details:  Just  what  is  a  concrete  detail?  It  is  a  par- 
ticular, single  thing  whether  it  be  an  idea  or  an  object;  and  should 
be  clearly  differentiated  from  a  generalization  which  sounds  concrete 
but  is  not.  Professor  Johnson  points  out  that  a  "King"  may  be 
anything  but  concrete  to  a  child,  and  he  warns  us  to  analyze  what 
such  generalizations  as  "slave  power  in  America,"  "ringing  with 
applause,"  "Cotton  is  King,"  really  mean  to  us.  A  picture  of 
Washington's  camp-chest  with  a  minute  description  of  its  contents; 
John  Hancock's  every  day  coat  of  handsome  scarlet  velvet  with 
ruffles  on  the  sleeves  stands  out  clearly  when  it  is  associated  even 
with  a  Perry  print  of  John  Hancock  himself;  Washington's  war 
horse  "Nelson,  a  tall  old  sorrel  with  white  face  and  legs,"  grazing 
luxuriously  in  the  richest  grass  and  clover  Mount  Vernon  could 
afford,  and  upon  whose  back  the  "Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies  had  received  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis;"  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Governor  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  de- 
scribing his  difficulties  about  securing  men  and  ammunition  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter;  the  accurate  reading  of  a  physical 
map  with  some  definite  problem  like  "Cotton  is  King"  in  mind; 
a  vivid  word  picture  of  a  man's  personal  characteristics,  or  a  battle- 
field, or  a  speech;  a  real  situation — these  are  samples  of  concrete 
details  without  which  history  may  be  as  meaningless  to  a  child  as 
abstract  science  is. 

6.  Placing  memorial  tablets  upon  historic  spots  and  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood:  The  hunting  out  of  an  historic  spot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  placing  a  memorial  tablet  or  sign  upon  it  could  be 
made  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  the  school.  There  is  no  neighbor- 
hood, no  matter  how  apparently  uninteresting,  that  has  not  a  past 
history  as  vital  as  that  of  any  well-known  and  sacred  spot  in  the 
country.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  suggested  to  the  principal  of 
a  school  in  a  rural  community  that  his  pupils  might  work  out  the 
historical  development  of  that  section.  In  despair  he  said  "There 
is  nothing  of  historical  interest  here."  A  patron  standing  near 
replied  "Our  church  is  the  second  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States."  The  patron  gave  the  keynote  of  interest  and 
a  task  could  have  been  marked  out  right  there  to  verify  the  informa- 
tion (an  example  of  a  concrete  lesson  in  historical  evidence),  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  vestry  of  the  church  in  going  over  the 
records,  to  secure  permission  to  put  a  tablet  upon  the  church  (the 
tablet  to  be  designed  in  the  fine  arts  period  and  made  in  the  manual 
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training  shop),  and  to  plan  for  a  day  of  celebration  when  the  tablet 
was  ready  for  unveiling  which  might  indeed  be  the  occasion  for  an 
historical  revival  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Where  the  school 
cannot  manage  such  projects  alone  it  could,  at  least,  start  the 
movement  which  might  then  be  left  to  women's  clubs,  civic  associa- 
tions, and  farmer's  granges  to  consummate. 

7.  Pictures,  Casts,  Models,  Museums:  Encourage  the  collection 
of  pictures,  for  pictorial  representations  aid  the  imagination  to 
reconstruct  the  past  as  no  other  medium  can.  But  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  make  a  collection  of  any  and  all  sorts  of  pictures,  they  must 
be  accurate  just  as  sources  and  historical  evidence  must  be;  and 
besides  they  must  be  used  thoughtfully  and  intelligently.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  several  days  might  be  spent  upon  the  study 
of  the  same  pictures,  for  pictures  may  be  as  much  the  source  of 
information  as  the  printed  page.  The  pictorial  illustrations  in  the 
text-book  should  be  made  use  of  if  they  have  any  direct  connection 
with  the  text;  too  frequently  the  text  fails  us  here. 

Models  are  more  easily  interpreted  than  pictures,  but  to  produce 
the  best  results  they  must  be  of  proper  size  and  of  accurate  pro- 
portion. Prof.  Johnson  in  The  Teaching  of  History,  pp.  202-268,  de- 
votes two  chapters  to  the  discussion  of  pictures,  models,  charts, 
museums,  and  maps.  He  says  among  other  things  that  such 
materials  as  casts,  models,  pictures,  charts,  and  maps  can  be  arranged 
in  a  museum  in  historical  order.  This  is  shown  in  museums  in 
Munich  and  Stockholm.  In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  collection  is 
very  complete  and  because  of  it  standards  are  historically  altered. 
There  is  also  an  outdoor  museum  in  Stockholm  that  represents  a 
miniature  Sweden  by  districts  and  periods;  houses,  furniture,  books, 
costumes,  crops,  birds,  animals,  etc. 

In  America  the  historical  museum  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  It  collects  materials  showing  the 
historical  development  of  such  things  as  transportation,  lights,  etc. 
In  some  respects  it  rivals  Stockholm,  though  its  scope  is  narrower. 
Something  is  being  done  with  this  idea  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington. 

Use  the  Stereoscope;  those  of  Underwood  and  Underwood  are 
the  best,  on  the  whole.  There  are  books  to  accompany  the  pic- 
tures, with  maps. 

The  reflectoscopes  and  radiopticons  of  the  Thompson  Company 
are  a  good  kind  [Thompson  Co.,  Madison  Ave.,  and  23rd  Street, 
New  York.] ;  and  the  Buckeye  Radiopticon,  for  postcards  primarily, 
is  a  good  machine  for  the  purpose  at  $5.00. 
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The  Hensell  models  [26  pieces]  illustrate  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory; the  Gall  and  Rebhann  models  also  illustrate  ancient  history; 
the  Rausch  models  [more  than  200  pieces]  most  of  them  illustrating 
general  European  history  as  well  as  German  history,  are  all  recom- 
mended. They  are  described  in  a  catalogue  [50  cts.]  obtainable 
from  the  Stechert  Company,  New  York  City. 

8.  Moving  pictures  and  Phonographs:  Add  to  all  the  foregoing 
aids  the  possibilities  of  the  moving  picture  machine,  and  the  phono- 
graph for  "canning  history"  and  we  have  a  prospect  for  "making 
the  past  real"  that  is  not  beyond  our  fondest  dreams. 

XIV.  Reviews  and  Examinations.  In  all  reviews  [the  right 
kind  of  examination  is  really  a  review],  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  relative  significance  of  events,  not  upon  pure  memor- 
iter  facts.  A  representative  person  who  appears  in  several  signi- 
ficant events  will  be  reviewed  by  each  event  and  seen  in  a  new 
light  in  relation  to  the  event;  an  event  that  has  significances  of 
several  different  kinds  is  reviewed  each  time  it  comes  up  and  a  new 
significance  is  added  to  it.  Ex.  The  story  of  "The  coming  of  the 
factory  to  America"  will  bring  out  several  inventors;  it  will  also 
need  to  be  recalled  in  discussing  the  "Labor  Movement,"  and  in 
dealing  with  legislation  about  wages  and  workers. 

In  examinations,  it  is  the  use  of  historical  knowledge  that  should 
be  put  to  the  test,  if  the  examination  is  to  be  at  all  significant.  An 
examination  in  geography  given  by  one  of  our  County  principals 
about  two  years  ago  [1913]  will  illustrate  the  point: 

Children  of  an  eighth  grade  were  asked  to  open  their  geographies 
to  the  graphs  on  a  certain  page;  select  a  graph  that  had  not  been 
studied  in  class;  organize  a  problem  from  it;  draw  a  map  illustrating 
the  conditions  of  the  problem;  formulate  an  outline  of  topics  for 
discussion  that  the  problem  demanded  before  it  could  be  solved; 
and  give  a  short  list  of  reference  books  from  their  classroom  exper- 
ience that  might  be  useful  in  solving  the  problem.  Certainly  such 
an  assignment  forms  a  basis  for  a  most  intelligent  use  of  knowledge. 

Of  the  history  examination,  Professor  Johnson  says: 

"The  memory  test  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  history 
examination.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  more  than  a  fourth,  or  per- 
haps a  third,  of  the  examination  should  be  devoted  to  tests  of  ability 
to  remember.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  could  then  be  devoted  to 
tests  of  ability  to  do;  to  interpret  a  map  or  picture;  to  analyze  a 
paragraph  or  a  page  of  history;  to  find  materials  on  a  given  topic; 
to  solve  by  use  of  given  materials  a  simple  problem  in  criticism; 
to  recognize  in  given  facts  differing  degrees  of  probability;  to  judge 
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from  a  given  description  some  historical  character;  to  discover  in 
given  conditions,  past  and  present,  resemblances,  differences,  re- 
lations, tendencies;  to  organize  a  given  collection  of  facts;  to 
select  from  the  work  of  a  term  or  a  year,  facts  of  special  importance 
and  to  explain  why  they  are  important." 

XV.  The  Celebration  of  Holidays.  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  outlines  for  the  various  grades  of  the  celebration  of  holidays. 
One  plan  for  the  holidays  should  be  followed  in  all  the  grammar 
grades.  Too  often  the  celebration  of  a  holiday  is  made  the  oc- 
casion to  break  the  continuity  of  the  history  program  by  introducing 
history  pertaining  to  the  holiday  in  question,  which  is  studied  for 
several  weeks,  or  perhaps  the  entire  month,  before  the  holiday 
celebration.  A  general  hodge-podge  is  often  the  result.  Take,  as 
an  example,  the  Sixth  Grade  course — imagine  a  month  of  Colonial 
history  in  preparation  for  the  Thanksgiving  celebration,  a  month  of 
study  of  Christmas  customs  just  anywhere  and  everywhere,  a  month 
of  study  of  the  life  of  Washington  for  February  22,  a  month  of  study 
of  Easter  customs,  a  month  of  study  of  the  Civil  War  for  Decora- 
tion Day — all  interposed  between  the  European  topics  outlined  for 
the  grade.  One  can  picture  the  result;  certainly  there  would  be 
nothing  left  of  continuity.  Might  not  a  better  plan  be  to  draw 
from  the  history  course  itself  a  contribution  to  the  holiday,  if  pos- 
sible? Take  the  Sixth  Grade  again  as  an  example — at  Thanks- 
giving, the  Sixth  Grade  is  probably  in  the  midst  of  the  study  of 
Rome;  then  a  play  based  upon  "how  the  Romans  gave  thanks  to 
their  gods"  would  certainly  review  and  reinforce  the  historical 
knowledge  of  Rome  already  accumulated,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  out  the  idea  of  an  ancient  Thanksgiving  celebration,  that 
will  serve  as  a  contrast  to  a  Colonial  Thanksgiving  which  is  a  legit- 
imate part  of  the  Seventh  Grade  work  in  its  study  of  the  American 
Colonial  period.  If  the  Sixth  Grade  happens  to  be  studying  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  time  Christmas  has  arrived  it  might  well  con- 
centrate upon  the  early  celebrations  of  the  new  Christian  nations, 
or  of  our  own  American  customs  directly  traceable  to  the  early 
Germans.  When  it  comes  to  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday,  to  which  the  grade  history  as  attended  contributes  noth- 
ing, the  work  for  this  special  day  might  be  taken  care  of  by 
either  the  literature,  English  composition  or  fine  arts  courses;  if 
literature,  it  may  be  to  trace  out  "Washington  in  literature"  finding 
what  the  authors  of  his  own  time  wrote  about  him,  or  how  the  later 
American  writers  regard  him;  if  English  composition,  it  may  be  the 
writing  of  an  original  verse  about  Washington;     fine  arts,  it  may 
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be  the  printing  of  a  poster  announcing  a  "Washington  program" 
to  be  given  by  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  grades  since  these  two 
grades  are  right  in  the  study  of  the  historical  background  of  Wash- 
ington's life. 

Thus  the  history  course  determines  the  character  of  the  celebra- 
tion, the  holiday  drawing  from  the  history  course  and  reinforcing  it. 

XVI.  The  History  of  Maryland  in  our  Schools.  In  the  third 
grade  which  takes  up  environment  studies,  the  history  is  arranged 
as  follows:  (1)  the  school  community;  (2)  the  county  as  a  whole; 
(3)  the  state;  (4)  the  nation.  By  this  plan  some  concrete  stories  of 
Maryland's  development  are  studied  in  the  Third  Grade;  the  Fourth 
Grade  gets  a  picture  of  colonial  Maryland;  the  Fifth,  of  Maryland 
in  the  Revolution  with  some  stories  of  typical  incidents  and  of 
people  of  the  State  who  have  contributed  to  national  thought  and 
feeling;  the  Sixth,  studies  nothing  of  Maryland  history,  but  takes 
up  a  detailed  study  of  Maryland  geography  which  gives  the  physical 
setting  for  Maryland's  industries  and  commerce;  the  Seventh, 
studies  in  an  intensive  way  Maryland's  part  in  Colonial  life,  in  the 
Revolution,  in  the  "Critical  Period,"  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  par- 
alleling the  history  of  the  State  with  the  Nation's  development; 
the  Eighth  continues  this  plan  and  brings  the  history  down  to  date. 
For  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades,  a  set  of  Passano,  Mary- 
land, Stories  From  Her  History,  has  been  placed  in  each  building, 
and  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  a  set  of  Gambrill,  Leading 
Events  of  Maryland  History.  Selected  pages  or  passages  of  Gam- 
brill  might  well  be  read  by  the  Fifth  Grade  child. 

XVII.  Where   to   Get    Information:    Bibliographical   Aids. 

Even  the  most  learned  specialist  must  make  extensive  use  of  books 
that  tell  him  where  to  obtain  information  about  subjects  he  may 
be  studying.  Such  aids  are  indispensable  tools  for  the  teacher 
who  makes  any  pretence  of  careful  preparation,  certainly  for  the 
busy  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  who  has  not  been  especially 
trained  in  history  and  who  has  to  prepare  work  in  other  subjects 
as  well.  Ordinarily  the  teacher  in  the  grades  will  want  a  selective 
list  and  if  possible  one  that  critically  describes  the  books  mentioned: 
at  other  times,  in  connection  with  some  intensive  study  or  for  the 
preparation  of  a  dramatic  exercise,  more  extended  lists  may  be 
needed.  The  following  list  will  indicate  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant and  useful  works;  what  the  teacher  uses  must  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  what  is  accessible  as  well  as  upon  what  might  be 
most  useful  in  a  given  case.    Always  note  carefully  the  publication 
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date,  since  a  volume  five  or  ten  years  old  will  of  course  omit  the 
titles  of  recent  works  which  may  be  of  special  value. 

Andrews,  Gambrill,  and  Tall:  A  Bibliography  of  History  for  Schools.  224  pp. 
1910.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  60  cents. 

Covers  all  fields,  from  ancient  to  modern.  Gives  critical  appraisals  of  a  select- 
ed list  of  titles,  and  tells  publisher  and  price.  Contains  lists  of  historical  books 
for  children. 

Channing,  Hart,  and  Turner:  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of  American  History. 
1912.    650  pp.    Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00. 

Topical  summaries  followed  by  extensive,  classified  bibliographies,  fully 
indexed.  Also  many  short  articles  and  much  miscellaneous  information  of 
value. 

Root  and  Ames:  Syllabus  of  American  Colonial  History.  1912.  123  pp.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  90  cents. 

Begins  with  "European  Backgrounds"  and  extends  to  1787.  Topical  out- 
lines that  are  valuable  because  of  the  inclusion  of  social,  economic,  and  intellect- 
ual phases  and  presentation  of  the  views  of  leading  specialists  in  the  field;  each 
topic  accompanied  by  a  few  carefully  selected  references. 

The  American  Nation.    Edited  by  A.  B.  Hart,  27  vol.     1904-07.    Harper. 

Each  volume  contains  a  bibliographical  chapter  at  the  end,  giving  the  chief 
authorities  and  sources,  with  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  each. 

Historical  narratives  of  recent  date,  written  by  sound  scholars,  usually  have  selected 

bibliographies  by  chapters,  often  with  comments  on  the  value  of  the  works 

mentioned.    The  following  are  useful: 

Bassett,  Short  History  of  the  United  States.     1913.    Macmillian.    $2.50. 

Riverside  History  of  the  United  States.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Dodd.    4  vol. 

1915.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25  per  vol. 

Channing,  History  of  the  U.  S.  (Macmillan)  is  a  large  work,  to  be  completed 
in  about  12  vol.,  3  being  now  (1915)  published. 

Illustrated  Topics  for  Ancient  History  and  for  American  History  are  published  in 
leaflet  form  (at  2  cents)  by  the  McKinley  Publishing  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  they 
give  outlines,  extracts  from  sources,  and  some  references  but  a  number  to  text- 
books. 

A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools.  Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
England  History  Teachers  Association.  1904.  Heath.  Gives  outlines  for 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  topical  re- 
ferences and  selected  library  lists. 

Historical  Sources  in  Schools.  By  a  committee  of  the  New  England  History  Asso- 
ciation.   1902.    Macmillan.    50  cents. 

Annotated  lists  of  the  most  convenient  source  material  for  use  in  schools, 
but  a  large  amount  of  important  material  has  been  published  since  this  volume 
appeared. 

Year-book  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  for  1912,  pp.  74-92, 
gives  a  chapter  especially  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Maryland  History 
Teachers  Association  for  the  assistance  of  grade  teachers;  it  provides  a  brief, 
carefully  selected  list  of  books  with  critical  descriptions  and  estimates. 

For  the  wide  range  of  topics  covered  by  the  course  for  the  Sixth  Grade  material 
will  be  found  in  several  of  the  books  in  the  foregoing  list  as  will  appear  from  the 
annotations.   For  others  see  the  special  reference  lists  for  the  grade. 

Periodicals:  The  American  Historical  Review  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
scholars  representing  the  American  Historical  Association;  published  quarterly, 
it  provides  critical  reviews  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field  of  history.  The 
History  Teachers  Magazine  appearing  monthly,  prints  classified  lists  of  new  books, 
and  brief  reviews.  Various  standard  magazines  devoted  to  more  general  fields 
(e.g.,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Literary  Digest,  the  Independent,  the  Out- 
look, the  Book  Review  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times)  give  book 
notes  of  value. 

The  Cumulative  Index  and  Poole's  Index  open  the  door  to  the  files  of  magazines  in 
the  public  libraries.  Very  recent  history  sometimes  cannot  be  studied  from 
books  at  all. 
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XVIII.  Plan  of  the  Course  of  Study.  The  old  course  of  study 
has  seemed  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the 
principle  of  continuity  or  orderly  evolution,  in  some  cases  failing 
to  make  a  well-connected  story  within  a  grade  and  in  others  be- 
tween the  grades.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  pointed  the  way 
to  other  possible  improvements,  and  the  work  of  several  years  in 
the  Institute  under  Prof.  J.  M.  Gambrill  has  aided  in  the  plan  for 
a  critical  and  constructive  revision.  A  practical  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  old  course  arose  from  the  lack  of  suitable  textbooks  for 
some  grades  where  the  selection  of  topics  was  unusual. 

It  has  been  decided,  after  consulting  with  specialists,  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  it  is  wiser  to  make  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association  the  basis 
of  the  present  course.  The  following  estimate  is  quoted  or  sum- 
marized from  the  only  comprehensive  appraisal  that  has  been 
published;  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine 
for  February,  1912,  and  is  the  report  of  an  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Buffalo  in  December,  1911, 
by  Prof.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill  of  the  department  of  history, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

SHALL  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  EIGHT  BE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS? 

"The  material  of  the  course  may  readily  be  grouped  into  three  units:  (1)  Primary 
work,  for  grades  one  to  three,  devoted  to  anniversaries,  Indian  life,  and  sixteen 
'heroes  of  other  times;'  (2)  Intermediate  work,  grades  four  and  five,  devoted  to 
'historical  scenes  and  persons  in  American  history;'  (3)  Grammar-grade  work, 
grades  six  to  eight  devoted  to  American  history  preceded  by  '  those  features  of  an- 
cient and  medieval  life  which  explain  important  elements  of  our  civilization,  or  which 
show  how  the  movement  for  discovery  and  colonization  originated, '  and  accompanied 
by  some  attention  to  contemporary  Europe.  The  Committee  was  very  much  alert 
to  the  danger  of  anything 'ideal' or 'visionary.'  ....  In  fact,  the  one  feature 
of  the  course  which,  considered  by  itself,  can  be  called  radical,  is  the  material  out- 
lined for  the  sixth  grade. 

"We  can  best  appraise  the  Committee's  work  by  considering  the  three  units  in 
inverse  order.  The  plan  of  focusing  the  course  around  American  history  is  funda- 
mentally sound.  Many  of  the  aims  of  history  teaching  can  be  realized  from  almost 
any  phase  or  period  of  the  subject;  but  the  great  central  aim  of  our  history  teaching 
is  now  recognized  as  social,  the  developing  of  an  understanding  of  the  organized 
society  of  which  the  pupil  is  a  part,  and  the  ability  and  disposition  to  perform  in- 
telligently and  honestly  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  For  this  reason  the  history  work  of 
pupils  of  every  country  should  culminate  in  the  history  of  their  own  nation.  But 
the  conception  of  national  history  must  never  be  narrow,  lest  it  result  in  the  fostering 
of  the  provincial  narrowness  and  vicious  chauvinism  which  have  been  all  too  common 
in  our  own  country.  This  principle  applies  with  special  force  to  American  history, 
since  its  institutions  in  their  origin  are  European,  and  the  roots  of  our  civilization  are 
in  other  lands.  The  Committee  has  explicitly  recognized  the  necessity  for  making 
American  history  the  crowning  feature  or  the  work,  and  for  using  that  term  in  a  very 
broad  and  liberal  sense.  While  reserving  the  right  to  differ  on  points  of  detail,  we 
may  say,  therefore,  that  this  feature  of  the  Committee's  work  is  deserving  of  very  high 
praise. 

"The  material  prescribed  for  the  intermediate  grades  cannot  be  so  readily  approv- 
ed.   In  devoting  the  entire  fourth  and  fifth  years  to  stories  from  American  history, 
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the  Committee  flagrantly  violates  its  own  principle,  repeated  and  emphasized  (pp. 
xiii  and  125)  that  each  topic  should  be  presented  but  once, '  fully  and  finally.'  With- 
out subscribing  fully  to  this  principle,  one  may  easily  disagree  as  to  the  advisability 
of  devoting  these  two  years  to  American  history.  Children  of  this  age  may  be  keen- 
ly interested  in  Greek,  Roman,  and  medieval  stories  that  give  some  conception  of 
these  civilizations  and  make  familiar  some  of  the  great  names  in  their  history.  These 
subjects  might  well  lead  up  to  a  simple  view  of  the  more  romantic  aspects  of  the  period 
of  discovery  and  colonization  in  America.  Time  might  thus  be  gained  in  the  sixth 
grade  for  a  more  detailed  and  intensive  study  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  in  America,  and  thereby  bring  the  entire  colonial  period  within 
the  sixth  grade,  giving  time  for  more  extended  study  to  the  later  periods  of  American 
history  and  to  important  European  topics.  This  sort  of  work  has  been  successfully 
tested  in  various  schools.    .    .    . 

[But  the  Committee  also  had  to  consider!  "the  practicability  of  getting  the  course 
adopted  by  school  authorities  and  efficiently  carried  out  under  existing  school  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  Large  numbers  of  pupils  leave  school  every  year,  notwithstand- 
ing our  compulsory  laws;  the  figures  regarding  this  elimination  differ  materially,  but 
it  is  conservative  to  say  that  only  one-third  of  those  entering  survive  for  the  high 
school,  and  only  one-tenth  complete  its  work.  Mr.  Leonard  Ayres,  who  has  made 
wide  investigations  in  this  field,  states  that  the  general  tendency  is  toward  keeping 
nearly  all  the  pupils  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and  one-half  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth.    ... 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools, 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  not  even  an  arbitrary  one,  such  as  the  college  entrance 
requirements  for  the  high  school. 

"The  Committee  may  easily  and  properly  have  been  influenced  by  all  these 
factors  in  the  case.  In  regard  to  the  intermediate  work,  for  example,  they  may 
have  felt  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  children  leaving  school  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  to  have  made  at  least  a  slight  study  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country.  Whether  they  believed  this  or  not,  they  may  have  realized  that  a 
large  number  of  superintendents  would  entertain  such  an  opinion.  They  may  have 
felt  that  a  course  superior  from  an  educational  point  of  view  would  present  too  many 
and  too  great  difficulties  for  the  main  body  of  teachers  as  they  are.  They  may  have 
felt  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
to  adopt  a  course  which  on  the  whole  represented  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon. Some  of  us  may  disagree  with  them  on  these  points,  we  may  feel  that  they  have 
been  too  conservative,  but  at  least  we  can  understand  their  problem  and  respect 
their  deliberately  formed  judgment.    .    . 

"Admitting,  then,  all  that  may  legitimately  or  reasonably  be  said  against  the 
Committee's  course,  there  would  still  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  our 
indorsement.  If  the  Committee's  work  was  so  palpably  bad  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  competent  judges  disapproved  its  essential  features  the  case  would  be 
different;  but  no  such  Contention  can  be  maintained,  and  if  we  wait  for  a  general 
agreement  on  all  the  details  of  a  course,  the  assistance  we  desire  to  give  the  element- 
ary schools  will  never  be  rendered.  Almost  everybody  admits  that  the  Committee's 
course  possesses  many  sterling  merits.  It  presents  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
a  complete  and  co-ordinated  course  of  study  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools, 
and  is  the  product  of  four  years  of  intelligent  and  presumably  painstaking  study 
by  a  committee  of  eight  competent  scholars  and  educators.  There  is  no  obligation 
upon  anyone  who  accepts  the  essential  ideas  of  the  course  to  follow  the  exact  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  organization  of  material  prescribed  by  the  Committee.  (Such  is 
the  Committee's  own  statement.)  Let  these  be  improved  upon  wherever  teachers 
and  supervisors  are  competent  to  improve  upon  them.  After  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
experience  we  can  have  a  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight,  just  as  we  have  had  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  In 
the  meantime,  here  is  a  standard  for  the  great  body  of  elementary  schools  to  follow. 

"Shall  we  miss  the  opportunity  that  is  presented  merely  because  we  do  not  agree 
that  the  Committee  of  Eight  course  is  wholly  satisfactory?  With  the  utter  lack  of 
any  accepted  standards  or  uniformity  of  practice,  with  the  great  body  of  teachers 
untrained  for  this  special  field,  with  the  supervisory  officials  unprepared  to  grapple 
with  the  problem,  would  it  not  be  folly  to  neglect  the  opportunity  to  supply  authorita- 
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tively  what  is  needed?  Let  us  by  all  means  bend  every  effort  to  secure  the  wide  adop- 
tion of  the  course  and  to  convince  superintendents  that  this  much  history  work  at 
least  should  be  offered,  and  can  be  offered,  under  present  conditions  in  the  element- 
ary schools." 

It  must  be  emphasized  however  that  we  have  not  adopted  in 
toto  the  course  outlined  by  the  Committee  of  Eight;  we  have  simply 
made  it  the  basis  for  distributing  the  work  through  the  grades. 
In  the  grammar  grades  the  principal  change  occurs  in  the  last  two 
years:  the  Committee  of  Eight  makes  the  dividing  point  between 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  the  year  1783  in  American  history; 
we  make  it  approximately  1820.  The  advantages  of  the  modifica- 
tion are  that  we  thus  get  in  the  Seventh  Grade  the  whole  story  of 
the  planting,  independence,  and  firm  establishment  of  an  American 
nation;  we  leave  more  time  in  the  Eighth  for  the  fuller  study  of 
the  recent  history,  conforming  to  a  strong  tendency  of  the  time; 
and  we  provide  for  those  pupils  who,  under  the  plan  of  grading  in 
Maryland  counties,  do  not  take  the  Eighth  Grade  work,  but  enter 
the  High  School  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Grade,  a  course  which 
at  least  introduces  them  to  some  of  the  important  tendencies  and 
problems  in  the  history  of  their  country.  The  teacher  should  care- 
fully examine  the  divisions  of  the  whole  course,  including  that  for 
primary  grades,  and  compare  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Eight  [Scribner,  50  cents];  such  a  comparison  will  disclose  the 
particulars  in  which  the  latter  has  been  modified  for  use  in  Baltimore 
county.  Let  the  teacher  work  critically  with  this  course,  so  that 
her  studies  and  classroom  experience  may  form  the  basis  for  the 
revision  of  the  future. 

Very  properly  the  Committee  of  Eight  declares  that  it  does  not 
expect  rigid  adherence  to  detail  in  carrying  out  its  course.  Much  of 
the  Committee's  work  is  not  well  organized  to  show  relations  and 
interpret  events,  and  in  this  respect,  particularly,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  makers  of  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  to  contribute 
improvements  that  may  be  of  service  for  a  future  revision.  In  pre- 
paring the  County  course,  we  have  used  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
Committee  of  Eight  and  made  a  fresh  arrangement  of  material 
within  the  larger  divisions. 

XIX.  The  Topical  Outlines.  The  topical  outlines  for  the  grades 
are  primarily  for  the  teacher.  An  outline  for  students  should  not 
give  summaries  of  information,  generalized  conclusions,  and  ex- 
planations of  events;  for  such  material  the  pupil  should  make  his 
own  outlines,  after  the  necessary  study  and  class  exercises.  If 
outlines  are  furnished  to  the  student  by  the  teacher,  they  should 
simply  indicate  the  broader  organization  and  set  the  problems  of 
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the  work,  the  student  supplying  the  rest.  A  statement  of  cause 
or  effect,  a  good  generalization,  can  be  memorized  as  mechanically 
as  a  date  or  a  name,  and  the  result  is  even  more  nearly  useless. 
For  the  character  of  the  outline  for  the  Fifth  Grade,  see  special  note 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outline. 

The  outlines  are  intended  especially  to  provide  a  topical  organiza- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  grade,  the  topics  being  selected  with  a 
view  to  indicating  significance  and  relations  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness possible.  It  is  seldom  that  a  grade  teacher  has  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  anything  like  adequate  preparation  in  this  difficult 
field,  and  it  seems  wise  to  provide  outlines  that  will  do  more  than 
merely  state  in  simple  form  the  main  topics  for  the  children  to 
study.  More  material  is  provided  under  some  topics  than  it  will 
be  possible  to  teach  to  the  grade.,  but  the  teacher  will  do  more  ac- 
curate and  stimulating  work  by  having  it  all  in  mind.  If  some  things 
that  are  unfamiliar  appear,  the  topic  at  least  serves  to  direct  the 
teacher  to  the  problem,  while  the  references  indicate  sources  of 
information. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  general  plan  to  introduce  to  a 
great  extent  a  form  of  topic  that  can  be  used  by  the  pupil,  concrete 
and  simply  descriptive  of  a  line  of  change  or  development.  Many 
hints  regarding  presentation  are  introduced.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  one  can  be  both  scholarly  and  simple.  Scholar- 
ship does  not  mean  ponderous  words  and  hard  phrases;  it  simply 
means  in  a  wide  sense,  truthfulness.  The  Committee  of  Eight  well 
says:  "Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  thoroughly  scholarly,  its  handling  may  be  of 
the  simplest;  the  presentation  of  each  larger  topic  is  to  be  free  of 
all  technicalities  of  language  and  thought." 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  insisted  too  strongly  that  no  teacher 
can  do  good  work  by  confining  her  study  and  preparation  to  the 
work  of  her  grade,  and  still  less  by  preparing  on  only  one  topic  at 
a  time.  Generally  true  as  this  is  of  all  work,  it  is  especially  true  in 
history,  where  few  details  have  much  significance  or  value  for  us  if 
considered  by  themselves  alone.  The  Seventh  Grade  teacher  needs 
to  know  as  well  as  possible  the  European  beginnings  of  America, 
the  heritage  from  the  mother  land;  the  Eighth  Grade  teacher  can- 
not possibly  do  the  work  of  the  grade  well  without  a  good  knowledge 
of  what  precedes  it.  All  is  part  of  the  same  story.  The  teacher  of 
every  grade  should  aim  to  know  as  well  as  she  can  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  relation  to  Europe.    With  so  much  else  to  prepare  for, 
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this  will  take  time,  but  it  is  essential  to  good  work  and  should  be 

an  end  kept  in  mind. 

Reference  Books  on  Teaching  Methods:  Johnson,  The  Teaching  of  History, 
Macmillan  Co.;  Strayer,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  Macmillan  Co.; 
McMurry,  How  to  Study,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Stevens,  The  Question  as  a  Measure 
of  Efficiency  in  Instruction,  Teachers  College  Publications;  Earhart,  Types  of  Teaching, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Bourne,  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics,  Longmans; 
Mace,  Method  in  History,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Wayland,  How  to  Teach  American  History, 
Macmillan;  Hartwell,  The  Teaching  of  History,  Houghton  Mifflin. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  should  present  one  con- 
tinuous story.  The  first  part  tells  of  the  discoverers,  explorers, 
and  colonizers  of  North  America  and  ends  with  the  struggle  between 
England  and  France  for  control  of  the  continent  that  closed  with 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  last  part  of  the  story,  that  for 
the  fifth  grade,  begins  with  an  account  of  life  in  the  colonies  just 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  tells  of  the  quarrel  that  brought 
on  the  War,  and  through  concrete  and  interesting  examples,  shows 
how  the  colonial  Americans  became  a  nation,  and  how  through  its 
significant  people  and  its  significant  events,  the  nation  has  grown 
to  its  present  size,  importance,  and  ideals. 

The  teacher  of  the  Fourth  Grade  should  be  familiar  with  the  part 
of  the  story  to  be  studied  in  the  Fifth  Grade  and  should  realize 
that  her  work  should  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  later 
events.  The  Fifth  Grade  teacher  will  be  constantly  referring  back 
to  colonial  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  and  therefore  she,  too, 
must  know  the  story  intimately  from  beginning  to  end.  A  careful 
study  of  the  outlines  for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  will  prove 
of  valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher's  organization  of  her  own 
study  of  the  subject.  Remember  that  any  kind  of  history  can  be 
taught  to  children  if  we  only  know  how  to  teach  it;  the  difficulty 
is  not  in  the  subject  itself  but  in  adapting  the  material  to  the  child. 

Read  carefully  and  critically  the  "Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Grammar  Grades:  Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  473-500. 

The  following  outline  is  not  strictly  an  outline.  Because  the  work 
is  entirely  new  this  year  it  seems  wise  to  include  some  interesting 
incidents  not  usually  found  in  convenient  places,  some  source  ma- 
terial and  some  suggestions  for  method,  in  order  that  the  teachers 
may  be  helped  while  they  are  preparing  their  own  outlines.  We 
will  follow  the  same  co-operative  plan  we  have  followed  in  the  past: 
whenever  a  teacher  hands  in  an  outline  plan  that  she  has  found  to 
work  successfully  in  classroom  and  that  she  thinks  will  help  other 
teachers,  the  plan  will  be  mimeographed  and  given  to  all  the  teachers 
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of  the  grade.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  teacher  will  teach  all  the 
material  in  this  outline;  but  she  should  understand  everything  in 
the  outline,  since  she  is  to  make  a  choice  of  topics.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  include  only  important  and  significant  data.  The 
main  headings  are  planned  to  outline  a  continuous  story.  The 
outline  is  as  follows: 

I.  How  the  Americans  lived  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
II.  Why  the  American  colonists  quarreled  with  their  Mother 
Country. 

III.  The  rebellious  colonies  form  a  Congress  and  declare  them- 
selves independent  of  England. 

IV.  The  War  for  Independence  and  how  it  was  won. 
V.  The  new  nation  goes  into  business  for  itself.  y 

VI.  Doubling  the  size  of  the  country:  The  Louisiana  Territory. 
VII.  The  War  of  1812:  The  United  States  fights  for  the  freedom 
of  the  seas. 
VIII.  Coming  to  the  Age  of  Machinery. 
IX.  Life  in  the  different  sections  of  the  republic:  an  industrial 

and  a  social  contrast. 
X.  The  republic  expands  to  the  Pacific. 
XL  The  North  and  South  quarrel  over  the  extension  of  slavery 

'  to  the  territories. 
XII.  One  nation  or  two? 

XIII.  The  progress  of  the  Age  of  Machinery. 

XIV.  The  United  States  gains  "over  sea"  possessions. 

/.  How  the  Americans  lived  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution: 

In  New  England;  in  the  Middle  Colonies;  in  the  South. 

How  the  colonial  American  spent  his  day;  what  his  house  looked  like;  what  he 
ate;  how  his  house  was  furnished;  what  kind  of  a  school  he  attended;  how  he 
played;  how  he  worked;  how  he  got  his  letters  and  news;  how  he  travelled;  how  he 
was  governed;  what  he  thought  of  the  Old  World  and  of  England  the  home  of  his 
fathers.     (Mainly  a  review  topic.)    On  the  frontier,  the  "back  country." 

The  Scotch- Irish  and  the  Germans.  Conrad  Weiser  will  make  an  interesting  story 
of  the  Indian  interpreter  who  played  an  important  part  in  frontier  affairs  at  the  time 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  (For  material  for  this  topic  see  Bolton,  Scotch-Irish 
Pioneers  (Bacon  and  Brown) ;  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin) ;  Weiser,  Conrad  Weiser;  Walton,  Conrad  Weiser. 

II.  Why  the  American  colonists  quarreled  with  their  Mother  Country: 
The  Revolutionary  War  followed  fast  upon  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Three 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  mother  country,  with  the  ocean  between,  the  Colonial 
Americans  had  built  up  a  life  quite  different  from  that  in  Old  England.  England  did 
not  understand  this  and  though  the  colonist  wanted  to  be  loyal  to  his  King  and  to 
his  old  home,  he  had  an  intense  love  and  devotion  to  his  new  province  and  "a  local 
patriotism  that  was  more  real  than  any  other  feeling  he  had  ever  had  for  England. " 
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In  England  the  colonial  was  considered  of  very  little  importance,  and  when  he  was 
thought  of  at  all  he  was  regarded  as  quarrelsome,  disobedient  and  unloyal,  and  seldom 
as  an  equal. 

Great  Britain  was  a  great  manufacturing  and  trading  country.  The  colonists 
did  very  little  manufacturing,  and  what  they  did  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Mother  Country.  They  had  built  up  a  triangular  trade  with  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies:  the  sugar  and  molasses  of  the  West  Indies  was  changed  into  rum  in  New  Eng- 
land and  taken  to  Africa  for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  which  in  turn  were  taken  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  South  and  sold  for  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses.  This  trade 
Great  Britain  tried  to  regulate  so  as  to  force  the  colonists  to  buy  only  from  British 
sugar  islands,  which  would  make  the  price  ruinously  high.  Her  interference  led  to 
smuggling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  leading  colonists,  and  out  of  smuggling  grew  the 
first  signs  of  the  long  and  serious  war  which  was  to  follow.  John  Hancock,  one  of 
Boston's  rich  merchants,  was  called  in  England  the  "Prince  of  the  Smugglers;" 
later  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  upon  that  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  agitator 
and  leader  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

All  of  this  material  must  be  thought  out  selectively  with  the  fifth  grade  child  in 
mind  and  must  be  made  as  simple  and  interesting  as  possible.  Stories  of  typical 
men  and  incidents  of  the  time  will  form  the  best  basis  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

1.  Patrick  Henry: 

The  story  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  Virginia  orator  and  agitator,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  ardent  advocates  of  independence,  should  show  the  Virginia  feeling  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  will  help  to  make  real  the  "Old  Capitol"  at  Williamsburg  (called  by  Vir- 
ginians the  "Heart  of  the  Revolution")  the  First  Continental  Congress,  and  the  Rev- 
olutionary Convention  of  Virginia. 

The  King's  people  in  Virginia  Stamp  Act  times  were  called  "Old  Field  Nags;" 
and  Henry's  people,  the  "High-blooded  Colts;"  the  latter  "were  in  the  main  young 
men,  poor,  pushing  and  perhaps  impatient  of  the  parliamentary  restraints  put  upon 
them  by  custom,  for  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  organized  with  all  the  stereotyped 
regal  formalities." 

A  picture  of  the  "Old  Capitol,"  at  Williamsburg  where  he  made  his  famous  speech 
should  be  shown  the  class.  George  Wythe  was  there  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  still  a 
student,  watched  proceedings  from  the  lobby.  Jefferson  said:  "  I  attended  the  de- 
bate at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  heard  the  splendid  display 
of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed;  such  as  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  other  man.    He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote." 

(For  interesting  incidents  of  Henry's  life  see  Morgan,  Patrick  Henry,  Lippincott. 
Stories  for  children  will  be  found  in  Gordy,  Stories  of  Later  American  History;  South- 
worth,  Builders  of  our  Country,  Bk.  II.) 

2.  Samuel  Adams: 

This  story  will  bring  out  some  New  England  customs,  the  town  meeting,  taxes, 
etc.;  what  a  "penman"  could  do  for  the  people;  what  the  "Committees  of  Corres- 
pondence," which  Adams  organized,  were:  what  a  "mob-leader"  did;  the  part  he 
played  in  the  "Boston  Tea  Party;  "how  far-reaching  his  influence  was  on  public  opinion. 
A  rhyme  written  by  General  Gage  at  this  time  expresses  his  feeling: 
"And  as  for  their  king,  John  Hancock, 

And  Adams,  if  they're  taken 
Their  heads  for  signs  shall  hang  up  high 
Upon  the  hill  called  Beacon." 
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3.  Benjamin  Franklin: 

In  the  fourth  grade  Franklin  stood  out  as  a  successful  and  useful  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia and  one  of  the  first  modern  Americans — an  inventor,  a  traveler,  a  philan- 
thropist, a  scientist.  He  now  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  leaders 
and  men  of  affairs.  He  is  in  England  as  Colonial  agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts when  the  Stamp  Act  is  being  discussed;  his  examination  by  Parliament  and 
his  reply  to  the  prime  minister  probably  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He 
returned  to  America,  became  a  member  of  Congress,  served  as  agent  to  Canada  to 
adjust  matters  after  Arnold's  campaign,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  draw  up  the  Declaration,  etc.  For  the  details  of  his  life  see  his  Autobiography, 
and  Ford,  The  Many-Sided  Franklin. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19,  1775:  "  The  shot  heard  round  the 

World." 
It  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  battle  real  in  a  modern  classroom,  but  illustrations 
will  help.  The  effect  of  the  news  throughout  the  colonies  can  best  be  conveyed  to  the 
fifth  grade  child  by  the  thrilling  story  of  the  "express"  riders  who  relayed  the  news 
from  Lexington  to  South  Carolina.  "Through  rain,  sun,  and  star  light  these  name- 
less riders  and  their  brave  horses  pushed  on.  Surely  they  deserve  a  page  in  history. ' ' 
The  following  schedule  gives  the  idea: 

April  19,  1775— The  Battle. 

April  20,  1775 — General  Putnam  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  got  the  news. 

April  21,  1775— Arnold  at  New  Haven  got  it. 

And  so  on. 

Each  rider  carried  his  letter  to  a  member  of  the  "Committee  of  Safety"  for  the 
town  into  which  he  rode;  the  "Committeeman"  signed  the  letter,  writing  another  to 
accompany  it  if  there  was  time,  and  sent  out  a  fresh  rider  if  the  other  was  exhausted ; 
so  it  went. 

New  York  got  the  "express"  Sunday,  23,  at  noon;  it  was  signed  by  New  Haven, 
Fairfield,  Norwalk,  Stamford,  and  Greenwich. 

Elizabeth  got  it  in  the  evening,  the  25th;  Woodbridge  got  it  at  10  o'clock 
that  night;  New  Brunswick,  at  midnight;  Princeton  "ilA  hours  later;  Trenton  at 
6  a.  m.;  Philadelphia  at  noon  sent  the  news  on  to  Chester;  Newcastle  got  it  at  9  p. 
m.;  Elkton,  in  Maryland,  at  4  a.  m.,  April  21,  Baltimore,  at  10  p.  m.;  at  Annapolis 
(Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Tilghman,  and  others  signed  the  paper).  On  went 
the  riders  to  Alexandria,  to  Dumfries,  to  Fredericksburg,  to  Williamsburg,  to  Smith- 
field  (May  3,)  to  Edenton,  to  New  Berne  (May  6),  to  Washington,  North  Carolina., 
to  Georgetown,  and  at  last  to  Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 

"What  a  ride  and  for  what  a  cause! " 

References:  Bolton,  The  Private  Soldier  Under  Washington  (Scribner),  pp.  16- 
18;  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  4,  p.  167;  Sparks,  Men  Who  Made  the 
Nation,  pp.  106-107. 

777.  The  rebellious  colonies  form  a  congress  and  declare  themselves 
independent  of  England. 

1.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Localize  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  our  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  to- 
day. 

Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson, were  all  members  of  this  Congress.    Make  clear  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
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gress  many  of  the  delegates,  Washington  and  Franklin  among  them,  did  not  believe 
in  separating  from  the  Mother  Country.  In  June,  1775,  while  on  his  way  to  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  promised  the  assembly  of  New  York  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
bring  about  peace  and  harmony  with  England.  "Six  months  later  he  raised  the 
Continental  flag  in  front  of  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge  and  in  a  few  weeks  more 
he  was  openly  advocating  independence." 

On  July  4th,  independence  was  declared,  on  July  8th  the  Declaration  was  read  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  gathered  in  State  House  Square.  Its  commemoration  began 
even  the  next  year;  "Thomas  Burke,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1777,  notes 
the  celebration  at  that  city  on  the  preceding  day,  at  which  'a  Hessian  band  of  music 
which  were  taken  at  Princeton  performed  very  delightfully,  the  pleasure  being  not 
a  little  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  hired  by  the  British  Court  for 
purposes  very  different  from  those  to  which  applied. '  " 

For  the  pictures  and  short  sketches  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  see  Century 
Historical  Reader:  The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution,  pp.  157-179.    Maryland's 
signers  were  William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton. 
2.  George  Washington — Elected  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Army: 

The  fourth  grade  work  has  shown  Washington  as  a  fearless  young  Virginian  answer- 
ing the  call  of  duty  as  a  messenger  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  the  French  on  French 
River,  and  later  as  General  Braddock's  aide  in  the  French 'and  Indian  War. 

Now  Congress  chooses  him  to  take  charge  of  its  army  believing  that  he,  above  all 
others,  will  guide  the  country  safely  through  the  struggle.  Modestly  Washington 
said:  "Since  the  Congress  desire,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert 
every  power  I  possess  in  your  service  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  But 
I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  this  room  that  I  this  day,  declare 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
with." 

On  July  14th,  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Rhode  Island  wrote  from  Boston — "His  Ex- 
cellency General  Washington  has  arrived  amongst  us,  universally  admired.  Joy 
was  visible  in  every  countenance  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed 
through  the  army.  I  hope  we  shall  be  taught  to  copy  his  example,  and  to  prefer  the 
love  of  liberty  to  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life." 

Give  a  clear  picture  of  the  camp  in  Cambridge,  and  Washington's  headquarters 
(the  house  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow) ;  make 
the  class  see  the  troops  from  the  various  colonies  arriving  day  after  day,  while  pleasure 
parties  of  townspeople  come  out  to  see  the  great  army  in  the  making.  Nathaniel 
Greene  said  "If  they  saw  Washington,  they  would  say  'That  is  his  excellency,' 
'That  is  General  Washington,'  remarking  about  his  blue  coat,  with  buff  colored 
facings,  the  rich  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  the  buff  underdress,  the  elegant  small 
sword,  and  the  black  cockade  in  his  hat"  (Greene:  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene). 

There  is  a  place  here  for  describing  Washington's  camp  chest  for  it  traveled  with 
Washington  everywhere  during  the  war.  Show  a  picture  of  it  (one  can  be  found  in 
Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  II,  p.  200) — "An  old  fashioned 
hair  trunk,  21  in.  long,  15  in.  wide,  10  in.  deep,  filled  with  table  furniture  used  by 
him  during  the  Revolution.  It  contains  a  coffee  and  tea-pot;  3  saucepans;  5  glass 
flasks  for  honey,  salt,  coffee,  port  wine,  and  vinegar;  3  large  tin  meat  dishes;  16 
plates;  3  knives  and  5  forks;  5  small  bottles  for  pepper  and  other  materials. for  mak- 
ing soup;  tin  boxes  for  tea  and  sugar;  and  a  candlestick  and  tinderbox." 

(See  also  the  booklet  sold  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Association.) 
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IV.  The  War  for  Independence  and  how  it  was  won: 

1.  The  rank  and  file  in  the  army  under  Washington: 

This  story  will  bring  out  the  difficulties  Washington  encountered  in  his  task  of 
making  an  army  for  the  United  States  out  of  the  independent  little  bands  sent  by 
the  different  colonies;  what  a  day  in  camp  meant;  what  trenches  were  like  then; 
difficulty  of  getting  food  supplies;  enlistments;  providing  their  own  guns;  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  fuel;  home-sickness;  dissatisfaction;  smallpox  in  camp;  hospitals; 
picket  duty;  serving  in  the  "grass  guard"  to  watch  the  horses  while  feeding;  repair- 
ing huts;  cutting  roads;  tramping  roads  through  brush;  constructing  earth-works; 
making  cartridges;  how  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished,  etc.  "Peter  Young  for 
being  drunk,  was  sentenced  to  ride  the  wooden  horse  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  two 
guns  tied  at  his  feet,  and  ten  minutes  without  guns,  as  an  adequate  punishment  for 
his  crime."  " He  who  fell  asleep  while  on  duty  was  punished  by  twenty  lashes  on  the 
bare  back,  or  more  if  the  enemy  was  near  enough  to  make  the  crime  a  dangerous  one." 
"A  penalty  that  afforded  real  amusement  was  given  one  Bowen — 'sentenced  to  wear 
a  clogg  chained  at  his  leg  three  days,'  or  in  that  to  Griffith,  guilty  of  selling  Major 
Carne's  cordage, '  to  wear  a  clog  four  days  with  his  coat  turn  'd  wrong  side  outwards. ' " 

Probably  the  most  interesting  information  on  this  topic  can  be  found  in  Bolton, 
The  Private  Soldier  under  Washington,  (Scribner.) 

2.  In  the  northern  campaign  with  Washington: 

Still  with  the  rank  and  file  the  class  can  follow  Washington  through  Long  Island; 
in  New  York  anxiously  watching  and  working  to  keep  the  colonies  from  being  "cut 
in  two;"  around  Philadelphia  with  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge;  watching  the 
whipping  into  shape  that  Baron  von  Steuben  (a  soldier  trained  under  Frederick  the 
Great)  gave  the  army;  taking  part  in  the  Christmas  night  capture  of  the  Hessian 
soldiers  at  Trenton;  and  finally,  hearing  the  glad  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Saratoga. 

3.  The  part  women  played  in  the  war: 

The  winter  at  Valley  Forge  offers  good  material  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
part  the  women  played  in  the  war.  Martha  Washington  and  Mrs.  Greene  were  both 
in  the  habit  of  spending  winters  in  camp  with  their  husbands  and  they  did  much  to 
relieve  and  comfort  the  poorly-clad  and  suffering  soldiers.  Mrs.  Reed  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  were  women  who  led  in  pub- 
lic movements  in  their  respective  cities  to  help  the  cause  of  independence.  (See 
"Woman's  Work  for  Soldiers"  in  Hart,  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  467-469;  and 
Ellet,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution.) 
^4.  Making  a  flag  for  the  New  Union: 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  for  a  story  of  the  American  flag.  General  Washington 
felt  the  need  for  a  flag  for  his  camp  at  Cambridge.  There  were  thirteen  different 
flags,  even  more,  from  the  thirteen  different  colonies,  all  waving  in  the  breeze  of  the 
Massachusetts  camp.  The  story  of  how  Benjamin  Franklin's  Congressional  Com- 
mittee proposed  a  flag  for  Washington  called  the  "flag  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
America; "  its  description;  its  first  use  before  the  camp  at  Cambridge;  and  the  adop- 
tion in  1777  of  the  "flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States"  (the  story  connected  with 
Betsy  Ross) ;  is  well  told  in  one  of  the  Century  Historical  Readers:  Colonists  and  Re- 
volution, p.  225-230.  Another  book,  The  American  Flag,  valuable  because  of  its 
colored  illustrations  and  its  history  of  the  flag,  together  with  a  collection  of  patriotic 
poems,  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Harlan  Hoyt  Horner  for  the  New  York  State 
Educational  Department,  1910. 
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If  the  teacher  chooses  she  can  bring  the  story  down  to  date  or  wait  until  after  the 
events  of  1820  before  taking  up  the  thread  again.  She  will  need  to  have  the  follow- 
ing data:  The  flag  of  1795,  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen  stars,  was  carried  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  the  particular  form  used  in  the  flag  that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  our  stirring  na tonal  anthem,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;"  then  came  the  flag  of  1818;  and  then  the  law  that  after  July  4,  1819,  there 
should  be  thirteen  stripes  and  a  star  for  each  state  then  in  the  Union,  stars  to  be  add- 
ed as  each  new  state  was  admitted  (this  to  take  effect  the  fourth  of  July  next  follow- 
ing its  admission).  This  is  the  flag  we  now  use. 
5.  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy: 

This  story  will  bring  out  one  type  of  patriotism  that  war  demands.  Because  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  secure  the  most  accurate  and  up-to-date  details 
upon  such  a  topic,  the  following  data  have  been  culled  from  a  recent  Yale  University 
Study:  Johnson,  Nathan  Hale,  1776,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  story  of  Hale. 
"His  sacrifice  is  an  ideal  act  of  patriotism.  With  a  touching  and  noble  regret  that  he 
could  do  no  more,  he  surrendered  in  his  country's  behalf  the  most  that  a  man  can 
give — his  life  and  his  good  name.    So  Nathan  Hale  becomes  endeared  to  us." 

"On  the  evening  of  September  22,  the  regular  daily  orders  from  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  his  army  contained  an  unusual  announcement: 

"  'Head  Qrs.,  New  York  Island,  Sept.  22nd,  1776. 

'Parole,  London.    'Count:  Great  Britain. 

'A  spy  from  the  enemy  (by  his  own  full  confession)  apprehended  last  night,  was 
this  day  executed  at  11  o'clock  in  front  of  the  Artillery  Park.'  " 

The  spy  was  Captain  Nathan  Hale. 

The  word  reached  the  American  lines  that  same  evening.  Captain  John  Mon- 
tressor,  an  engineer  in  the  British  army  and  aide  to  Sir  William  Howe,  approached 
the  American  outposts  at  old  Harlem  Lane  bearing  a  letter  to  General  Washington 
respecting  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Montressor,  in  telling  the  news  about  the  great 
fire  that  had  just  destroyed  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  said  some  Americans  whom 
the  British  believed  had  set  the  town  on  fire  were  immediately  caught  and  thrown 
into  the  flames;  and  he  further  stated  that  an  American  officer,  Captain  Hale,  had 
been  executed  in  their  camp  that  morning  as  a  spy.  Two  days  later  Washington  sent 
his  aide,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman,  of  Maryland,  to  General  Howe's  lines  to  dis- 
cuss further  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  With  Tilghman  went  Captain  William  Hull, 
a  dear  friend  of  Nathan  Hale,  who  has  written  the  account  of  Hale's  death  just  as 
Engineer  Montressor  repeated  it  again  to  them. 

The  story  of  Washington's  anxiety  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  which  left  New 
York  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  army  and  threatened  "to  divide- the 
colonies  in  two,"  the  critical  situation,  and  Washington's  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  works  and  the  camps  across  the  East  River — all  can  be  "so  vividly 
portrayed  as  to  make  Hale's  decision  to  attempt  to  get  this  information  a  croivning 
climax.  It  will  bring  out  how  the  secret  service  of  the  army  was  managed;  what  a 
picked  body  such  as  Knowlton's  Rangers,  to  which  Hale  belonged,  meant;  and  how 
carefully  Hale  thought  through  the  whole  matter  before  he  decided  to  undertake  the 
mission.  He  said  to  his  friend,  Captain  Wm.  Hull,  who  begged  him  not  to  under- 
take the  mission:  "  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  consequences  of  discovery  and  capture  in 
such  a  situation.  But  for  a  year  I  have  been  attached  to  the  army,  and  have  not 
rendered  any  material  service,  while  receiving  a  compensation  for  which  I  make  no 
return.    Yet  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  promotion,  or  pecuniary  re- 
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ward;  I  wish  to  be  useful,  and  every  kind  of  service  necessary  to  the  public  good, 
becomes  honorable  by  being  necessary.    If  the  exigencies  of  my  country  demand  a 

peculiar  service,  its  claims  to  perform  that  service  are  imperious 

I  will  reflect,  and  do  nothing  but  what  duty  demands."  After  he  had  decided  to 
undertake  the  mission,  he  made  his  plans,  and  "disguised  as  a  Dutch  schoolmaster, 
in  a  plain  suit  of  citizen's  brown  clothes,  with  a  round,  broad  brimmed  hat,  shoes 
without  buckles,  and  with  nothing  but  his  college  diploma,"  he  started  to  explore  the 
enemy's  lines  on  Long  Island.  The  story  of  the  ten  days  is  lost  in  mystery;  but  the 
story  of  the  capture  has  often  been  told  as  well  as  of  the  cruel  treatment  Hale  prob- 
ably received  from  the  notorious  Provost-Marshall  Cunningham  after  the  death 
sentence  was  pronounced.  "We  can  picture  the  ladder,  the  hangman,  the  grave  at 
his  feet,  we  can  see  him  face  it  all  heroically,"  and  we  can  hear  him  say,  "  I  only  re- 
gret that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 

A  few  of  Hale's  letters,  and  some  of  his  poems  will  find  ready  interest  if  read  to  the 
class.  Incidentally  much  information  can  be  gained  by  the  teacher  herself  from 
reading  this  biography  carefully;  it  contains  contemporary  notices  regarding  the  war 
that  were  published  in  "The  New  London  Gazette,"  and  many  letters  from  Hale's 
own  correspondence. 
6.  Fighting  with  Greene  in  the  South: 

"General  Nathaniel  Greene  was  second  only  to  Washington"  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  to  the  end  of  his  great  campaign  in  the  South.  Washington  said  to  Con- 
gress when  he  announced  Greene's  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
army,  "  I  think  I  am  sending  you  a  general." 

Col.  Pickering  said:  "I  remember  that,  as  I  was  passing  the  night  at  Providence, 
on  my  way  to  New  York,  with  my  regiment,  in  1776,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  possibility  of  Washington's  being  killed,  and  who,  in  case  of  such  misfortune,  was 
best  qualified  to  take  his  place.  Greene,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all,  was  the  proper 
man." 

He  was  a  Rhode  Islander,  a  splendid  business  man,  and  a  brilliant  soldier,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  served  with  Washington  and  was  his  staunch  friend.  The 
British  spoke  of  him  as  a  soldier  as  dangerous  as  Washington.  He  put  the  army  on 
its  feet  when  he  was  given  charge  of  the  commissary  at  Valley  Forge;  and  though 
the  conditions  that  confronted  him  on  his  arrival  at  Charlotte  in  December,  1780, 
to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  South,  were  probably  worse  than  at  Valley 
Forge  and  even  more  discouraging,  "with  tireless  patience  he  set  about  changing 
this  shadow  of  an  army  into  a  fighting  force."  The  troops  were  sadly  in  need  of 
clothes;  "some  of  the  cavalrymen  were  armed  with  swords  made  in  blacksmiths' 
shops  and  some  of  the  militia  had  no  arms  at  all.  Cooking  vessels  were  almost  as 
scarce  as  arms;  tents  were  almost  unknown;  the  men  held  their  ragged  clothes  to- 
gether with  thorns  from  locust  trees,  and  food  was  so  scarce  that  Gen.  Lighthorse 
Harry  Lee  said  '  If  we  leave  here,  I  know  not  on  what  we  will  employ  our  teeth. '  " 
He  moved  his  men  to  a  more  comfortable  camp  on  the  Pee  Dee  River  close  to  Corn- 
wallis'  post  at  Winneboro,  South  Carolina;  and  began  the  famous  race  with  Corn- 
wallis  during  which  King's  Mountain,  Cowpens,  and  Guilford  Courthouse  shattered 
the  British  army,  and  led  to  its  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

Nathaniel  Greene  ended  his  days  on  the  estate  on  the  Savannah  River  that  Georgia 
bestowed  upon  him.  (It  was  while  visiting  at  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Greene's  home  in 
Georgia  after  General  Greene's  death  that  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin.) 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  also  generous  in  their  gifts  of  land  to  him, 
as  an  appreciation  "of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  his  greatness  as  a  soldier," 
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A  song  the  soldiers  and  the  people  found  popular  at  the  close  of  the  war  which  was 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  contains  the  following  stanza: 
"Cornwallis  led  a  country  dance, 
The  like  was  never  seen,  sir; 
Much  retrograde,  and  much  advance, 

And  all  with  General  Greene,  sir. 
They  rambled  up  and  rambled  down, 

Joined  hands  and  off  they  ran,  sir; 
Our  General  Greene  to  old  Charlestown, 
And  the  Earl  to  Wilmington,  sir." 
For  interesting  details  consult  Greene:  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene. 

7.  General  Daniel  Morgan  and  the  Battle  of  Cowpens:  the  turning  point  in  the  war 

in  the  South: 

This  story  should  ring  out  the  activities  of  the  Tories  in  South  Carolina  which 
probably  had  a  larger  Tory  population  than  any  other  of  the  thirteen  states.  Active 
under  Arnold  at  Quebec,  at  Saratoga,  and  winning  for  himself  renown  for  his  cour- 
age and  daring,  this  Virginia  farmer  (born  in  New  Jersey  however)  was  sent  by  Wash- 
ington with  "Lighthorse  Harry"  Lee,  Colonel  William  Washington,  von  Steuben, 
Lafayette,  Colonel  Otho  Williams  of  Maryland  and  a  few  other  specially  picked  men, 
to  serve  Greene  in  the  Southern  campaigns.  Morgan's  defeat  of  "Tarleton  and  his 
Legions,"  the  famous  Tory  band  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  capture  of  nearly  all  of 
the  band,  made  Greene,  even  with  his  miserable  little  "shadow  of  an  army,"  take 
heart.  In  the  retreat  that  followed  across  North  Carolina  and  on  into  Virginia, 
Morgan  and  Greene  played  a  spirited  game  of  "race"  with  Cornwallis  in  pursuit. 
Charming  says  Morgan  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known.  (See  Graham:  Life  of 
General  Daniel  Morgan.)  Lossing  in  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  tells  the  following  story 
of  Morgan  and  Tarleton: 

"In  Salisbury  one  night  while  the  Royal  Army  rested  to  take  up  the  pursuit  of 
Greene  and  Morgan  the  next  day,  the  British  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Newman,  though  he  was  a  Whig.  Dr.  Newman's  two  little  sons,  in  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Tarleton  and  others,  were  engaged  in  playing  the  war  game  of  the 
battle  of  Cowpens  with  grains  of  corn — a  red  grain  for  the  British  officer,  a  white  for 
the  American.  Washington  and  Tarleton  were  particularly  represented,  and  as  one 
pursued  the  other,  the  little  fellows  shouted  as  in  real  battle  'Hurrah  for  Washing- 
ton!'   'Tarleton,  run!'    'Hurran  for  Washington.' 

"Tarleton,  irritated  beyond  measure,  muttered  fiercely,  'See  those  fierce  little 
rebels.'  " 

Lossing  also  tells  a  story  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  time  he  was  in  pursuit  of  Gen- 
eral Greene:  "Cornwallis  passed  near  the  plantation  of  the  'Widow  Brevard,'  and 
ordered  it  to  be  desolated.  When  asked  why  he  was  so  cruel  toward  a  poor  widow, 
he  replied:  'She  has  seven  sons  in  the  rebel  army.'  " 

8.  Colonel  Francis  Marion,  the  "Swamp  Fox"  of  the  Pee  Pee  and  Santee  Rivers: 
With  a  ragged  regiment  "of  leather  capped  men  and  boys  he  darted  in  and  out  of 

the  marshes  falling  with  lightning  swiftness  on  any  careless  foes."  He  became  a 
terror  to  the  British  in  South  Carolina  and  greatly  aided  Greene  by  thus  annoying 
and  hounding  the  enemy. 

The  story  of  Marion  should  form  the  point  of  departure  for  explaining  the  part  guer- 
illa warfare  played  in  the  south.  In  South  Carolina  where  the  Tory  element  was 
particularly  strong  and  where  Cornwallis  established  a  system  of  imprisoning,  hang- 
ing and  impressing  all  patriots  who  remained  in  the  states  and  devastating  their 
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homes,  all  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  fled  to  the  swamps 
and  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  under  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Williams 
kept  up  the  partisan  warfare  that  became  so  famous. 

Otho  Williams  (of  Maryland),  in  describing  the  first  occasion  when  he  saw  Marion's 
men,  said  "Their  number  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  and  boys,  some  white,  some 
black,  and  all  mounted;  but  most  of  them  miserably  equipped;  their  appearance  was, 
in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  regular  soldier  was  restrain- 
ed." 

Marion  was  of  Huguenot  origin  (a  native  of  South  Carolina),  "a  small,  hardy, 
taciturn  man,  acclimated  to  swamps  and  fevers,  a  lover  of  horses,  a  hard  rider, 
inspired  with  all  the  generosity,  chivalry  and  humanity  towards  enemies,  which  was 
so  dear  to  the  Southern  heart;  and  of  an  intelligence  that  seemed  to  fit  him  for  high- 
er military  command  than  he  ever  attained."  (See  Fisher:  The  Struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  Vol  II,  p.  245).  Marion  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  warfare  in  South  Carolina: 

"On  September  the  4th  marched  with  53  to  attack  a  body  of  200  Tories  who  in- 
tended to  surprise  me;  surprised  a  party  of  45,  killed  and  wounded  all  but  fifteen, 
who  escaped; — met  and  attacked  the  main  body,  and  put  them  to  flight,  though  they 
had  200  men.  .  .  .Marched  to  Black  Mingo  Sept.  24th,  where  there  was  a  guard 
of  60  men  of  the  militia: — attacked  them  on  the  28th:  killed  three,  wounded  and  took 
13  prisoners.  So  many  of  my  men  were  desirous  of  seeing  their  wives  and  families 
which  have  been  burnt  out;  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  the  next  morning." 
(Gordon,  American  Revolution,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  455.) 
9.  The  War  on  the  Sea: 

a.  The  beginning  of  the  navy.  "The  blockade  of  Boston,  in  1775,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  British  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  secure  food, 
clothing,  and  military  supplies  either  from  Halifax,  the  other  colonies,  or  from 
England.  Colonel  John  Glover  of  Marblehead  'as  much  at  home  on  sea  as  on 
shore'  secured  a  commission  from  Washington  to  fit  out  one  or  more  vessels  at  the 
expense  of  Congress  to  capture  British  transports  on  their  way  to  Boston.  Sev- 
eral small  fishing  schooners,  the  Hancock,  Lee,  Franklin  and  Warren  were  put  into 
service;  they  were  armed  with  'swivel  guns  and  four-pounders'  and  manned  with 
small  companies  of  soldiers.  The  Lee  captured  the  British  ship  Nancy  off  Cape 
Ann  and  brought  her  into  Gloucester  Harbor.  Two  thousand  muskets  and  bay- 
onets, eight  thousand  fuses,  thirty-one  tons  of  musket  balls,  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
and  military  tools  of  many  descriptions  formed  the  cargo  of  this  'instance  of  divine 
favor'  as  Washington  termed  it."  (Channing's  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
175-176.)  This  little  fleet  of  Washington's,  as  it  was  called,  captured  about  35 
prizes. 

b.  The  Privateersmen  and  how  they  worried  the  British.  "More  than  2000 
American  privateers  ranged  the  seas  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war.  They 
swarmed  in  the  West  Indies;  they  cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coasts;  they  sought 
their  prey  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  They  actually  cruised  off 
the  ports  of  Spain,  in  plain  sight  from  the  shore,  capturing  British  vessels  laden 
with  fish  from  Newfoundland — selling  ships  and  cargo  to  the  Spaniards  at  much 
below  their  value.  .  .  .  They  added  greatly  to  the  expenditure  of  English, 
interfered  with  transport  service,  and  made  government  and  people  more  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  'American  Independence.'  "  (Channing,  Vol.  II,  p.  311.) 

For  an  interesting  account  of  "Life  of  a  privateer  and  the  capture  of  a  British 
prize,"  see  Hart:  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  497-499. 
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This  can  be  read  to  the  class  or  adapted  for  reading.  See  also  "Timothy  Board- 
man's  Log  Book  kept  on  Board  the  Privateer  Oliver  Cromwell  during  a  Cruise  from 
New  London,  Ct.,  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Return,  in  1778."  Ruthland  County 
Historical  Society,  Albany. 

c.  Vessels  owned  and  commissioned  by  individual  colonies: 

The  Marine  Committee  of  the  war  was  made  up  of  thirteen  members,  one  for 
each  colony  and  included  such  men  as  Robert  Morris,  Samuel  Chase  (Maryland), 
and  John  Hancock,  a  most  ardent  and  patriotic  body  of  men.  It  had  charge  of 
naval  affairs  until  1779  when  a  "Board  of  Admiralty"  made  up  of  three  commis- 
sioners and  two  members  of  Congress  had  charge  until  1781.  Then  Robert  Morris 
was  appointed  Agent  of  Marine  and  he  managed  most  ably  until  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  concrete  way  to  present  this  is  to  make  a  story 
of  Maryland  waters  and  the  Chesapeake  during  the  war: 

"Baltimore  fitted  out  more  privateers  than  any  other  American  city.  These 
vessels  were  famous  for  their  speed  and  the  skill  with  which  they  were  handled. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  claimed  with  some  reason  that  Baltimore  was  the  most  zealous 
and  patriotic  city  in  the  country  in  point  of  damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy." 
(See  Gambrill:  Leading  Events  of  Maryland  History,  p.  129.) 

Maryland's  ship  was  the  Defence  (1776).  The  British  sloop  of  war  Otter  be- 
gan operations  to  capture  small  crafts  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  destroy  the  Defence, 
not  quite  completed,  in  Baltimore  harbor.  Captain  Nicholson  in  command  of  the 
Defence,  determined  to  retake  the  prizes,  and  got  his  ship  ready,  shipped  a  number 
of  volunteers,  with  a  portion  of  Captain  Smith's  company  as  marines,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  smaller  vessels  crowded 
with  men.  The  morning  was  hazy,  and  the  British  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  tenders  escaped  with  difficulty  and  all  the  prizes  were  recaptured, 
manned,  and  cleared  for  action. 

"The  Otter,  frightened  by  the  prompt  action  and  formidable  appearance  of 
Nicholson's  squadron  bore  away  for  Annapolis.  But  finding  this  place  equally 
well  fortified  .  .  .  she,  with  her  tenders,  dropped  down  the  bay  without  hav- 
ing won  either  booty  or  success."  (See  McSherry,  History  of  Maryland,  pp.  155- 
156.) 

In  December,  1775,  Congress  established  a  Continental  navy  and  the  gallant 
Captain  Nicholson  received  a  commission  in  the  new  navy  and  took  command  of 
the  continental  frigate  Virginia.  Capt.  William  Halleck  and  Joshua  Barny  were 
other  Marylanders  who  entered  into  the  continental  service  and  sailed  with  Com- 
modore Hopkins  from  Philadelphia  early  in  1776  while  thousands  watched  the 
little  fleet  of  five  ships,  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  as  they  passed  down  the  river.  At 
the  Capes  the  Hornet  and  Wasp,  two  schooners  of  Baltimore,  joined  the  fleet  which 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  "This  little  fleet  of  eight  vessels:  Alfred,  Columbus, 
Andrea  Dorea,  Cabot,  Providence,  Hornet,  Wasp,  and  Fly  carried  110  guns,  and  were 
manned  by  men  without  naval  discipline.  They  were  to  do  the  work  of  opposing 
78  British  men-of-war  mounting  2078  guns." 

d.  The  real  navy: 

"As  early  as  1776,  Congress  had  authorized  the  building  of  three  'line  of  battle' 
ships  intending  to  match  Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  Such  a  long  line  of  coast  as  ours 
needed  a  strong  defense.  But  there  was  no  money  to  complete  the  building  of 
those  ships;  the  America  begun  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1777,  in  1781 
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was  still  only  a  hulk;  the  other  two  were  never  begun."  She  was  finished  in  1782 
and  given  to  France  in  part  payment  of  our  war  debt  to  her.  Robert  Morris 
spoke  of  our  navy  as  the  "country's  infant  and  unfortunate  navy."  In  a  letter  to 
France  in  1776  he  tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  made  it  impossible  to  go  on 
with  plans  for  the  navy:  the  lack  of  sea-coal,  disappointments  in  efforts  to  cast 
cannon,  the  need  for  all  the  possible  men  on  shore.  Then  he  gives  a  rather  full 
and  complete  list  of  ships  available  for  the  navy  at  the  time,  and  which  Congress 
had  to  content  itself  with  purchasing  from  time  to  time.  (See  Hart:  American 
History  told  by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  556-559.)  For  an  explanation  of 
such  naval  terms  as  "ships-of-the-line,"  "frigate,  "sloop  of  war,"  used  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  see  "Types  of  Ships"  in  A  Short  History  of  the  United 
Stales  Navy  by  Clark,  Stevens,  Alden,  Kraft,  pp.  44-51.  These  pages  are  simply 
told  and  can  easily  be  read  by  the  fifth-grade  child. 

Another  interesting  book  is  The  Romance  of  the  American  Navy  by  Frederick 
Stanhope  Hill  (Putnam). 

e.  The  story  of  John  Paul  Jones  of  Virginia: 

Appointed  head  of  a  list  of  13  lieutenants  in  1776;  in  May,  1776,  given  his  first 
independent  command  of  the  Drig  Providence;  Congress  promoted  him  August, 
1776  to  full  rank  of  Captain  with  orders  to  cruise  for  prizes  along  the  Atlantic 
coast;  by  bold  maneuvers  he  made  several  close  escapes  himself  and  captured 
sixteen  prizes  or  more;  he  was  given  command  of  the  Alfred  in  1777;  June,  1777,  he 
was  put  in  command  of  a  new  18  gun  ship  Ranger  the  first  vessel  to  fly  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  then  recently  adopted"  and  sailed  to  European  waters.  "In  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  we  find  him  in  Quiberon  Bay  off  the  coast  of  France  exchanging  salutes 
with  a  French  ship;  the  'first  American  vessel  to  exchange  salutes  with  a  foreign 
nation'  writes  Jones  proudly."  In  April,  1778,  he  left  Brest  and  sailed  to  the 
English  coast  to  set  fire  to  some  shipping  in  Whitehaven  harbor  and  while  off  the 
Scotch  shore  he  hoped  to  take  noblemen  as  hostages  to  insure  the  better  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  in  England.  After  a  battle  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  off  the  Irish 
coast  opposite  Whitehaven  he  captured  the  British  ship  Drake. 

Meanwhile  France  and  England  had  gone  to  war.  Jones  tried  to  get  France  to 
give  him  a  command  for  they  could  render  him  great  service  by  so  doing.  After 
many  efforts  and  five  months  of  waiting  he  went  himself  to  the  court  and  finally 
was  given  a  very  old  hulk  of  40  guns,  named  the  Duras.  This  he  rechristened 
The  Bon  Homme  Richard"  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac." Four  other  ships  were  added  to  this  squadron  and  fitted  out  at  L'Orient. 
Jones  was  able  to  man  his  own  vessel  with  100  American  prisoners  recently  gotten 
from  England.  With  the  help  of  his  first  lieutenant,  Richard  Dale,  Jones '  ship 
was  able  to  do  good  service.  With  his  squadron  he  sailed  up  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  rounded  the  Orkneys,  intending  to  destroy  shipping  at  Leith.  On  Sept. 
23, 1 780,  came  the  encounter  with  the  Baltic  Fleet  of  40  merchantmen  under  con- 
voy of  the  two  British  men-of-war,  the  Serapis  and  The  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
The  encounter  with  the  Serapis,  "the  most  striking  naval  victory  of  the  war" 
is  best  described  in  John  Paul  Jones'  own  words  (See  Hart:  American  History  Told 
by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  587-590). 

Jones  was  knighted  by  France,  and  was  presented  a  sword  by  the  King.  On 
his  return  to  America,  Congress  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  appointed  him  to 
command  the  "America,"  still  "on  the  ways"  at  Portsmouth.  Later  he  went  to 
France,  then  to  Russia  as  vice-admiral,  and  returned  to  France  where  he  spent 
most  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  honored  by  the  French  and  an  intimate 
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friend  of  Lafayette.    He  died  July  18, 1792.    Napoleon  said  of  him  in  1805  "Had 

Jones  lived  to  this  day,  France  might  have  had  an  admiral."    His  remains  now  lie 

in  the  crypt  of  the  Naval  Academy  Chapel  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.    (See  Hill, 

The  Romance  of  the  American  Navy,  pp.  61-92.) 
10.  George  Rogers  Clark:  how  he  captured  the  Great  Northwest: 

He  put  a  stop  to  the  Indian  warfare  which  the  British  commanders  roused  the 
Indians  to  wage  against  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Colonies  "and  he  gained  for  the 
country  the  great  stretch  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi." 

"At  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia,  were  small  forts 
built  of  logs.  These  structures  had  originally  been  erected  by  the  French  fur-traders 
to  protect  their  stocks  of  goods  and  in  times  of  danger  served  as  rallying  points. 
When  the  English  took  possession  (at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War), 
they  were  considerably  strengthened,  and  under  this  remodeling  some  of  them  came 
to  be  formidable  fastnesses  in  a  wilderness  where  besiegers  were  chiefly  savages  with- 
out artillery.  As  a  rule,  the  curtains  were  guarded  at  the  four  corners  by  solidly 
built  blockhouses,  serving  as  bastions,  these  houses  being  generally  two  stories  in 
height  and  pierced  for  rifles  and  cannon.  One  or  more  of  the  curtains  were  formed 
by  the  rear  walls  of  a  row  of  log-cabins,  the  others  being  composed  of  palisades,  great 
logs  standing  on  end,  the  bottoms  well  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  tops  sharp- 
pointed;  around  the  inner  edge  of  these  wooden  ramparts,  the  roofs  of  the  cabins 
formed  a  gallery,  on  which  crouched  those  of  the  defenders  who  were  not  already  en- 
gaged in  the  blockhouses.  The  heavy-timbered  gate,  with  its  massive  forged  hinges 
and  bolts,  was  guarded  with  particular  tenacity.  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  forcing 
this,  or  making  a  breach  in  the  curtains  by  burning  or  scaling  the  palisades,  the  block- 
houses were  the  last  towers  of  refuge,  around  which  the  contest  was  waged  to  the 
bitter  end. 

"At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  (The  Revolutionary  time)  these  frontier 
forts  were  generally  commanded  by  British  captains,  with  a  few  regular  officers  and 
privates  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  garrison  ....  Clark  was  well  aware  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  north  of  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  (He)  realized  that  so  long  as  the 
Northwest  was  suffered  to  remain  a  safe  rallying-point  for  war-parties,  Kentucky 
would  continue  to  suffer  .  .  .  and  very  likely  the  settlers  be  wholly  exterminat- 
ed or  at  least  driven  from  the  field." 

The  sending  of  spies  to  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  Clark's  consultation  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  then  Governor  of  Virginia  (August,  1777),  the  aid  given  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  the  secrecy  of  the  undertaking,  the  collecting  of  frontiersmen,  "  many 
of  them  Scotch-Irish  borderers  in  home-spun  and  buckskin,"  many  of  them  "mean, 
brutal  fellows,"  many  of  them  thoughtless  adventures,  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
out  to  the  Kaskaskia, — all  are  well  told  in  Clark's  Journal  which  is  easily  available 
for  the  teacher.  For  a  convenient  and  helpful  account,  see  Thwaites-  How  George 
Rogers  Clark  Won  the  Northwest,  McClurg  Co. 

Thwaites  says:  "The  English  peace  commissioners  (1783)  at  first  claimed  the  North- 
west as  a  part  of  Canada;  but  throughout  the  protracted  negotiations  Jay  and  Frank- 
lin persisted  in  demanding  the  country  Clark  had  so  gallantly  won  and  was  hold- 
ing. .  .  .  (Franklin  argued)  that  unless  room  for  growth  were  given  the  United 
States,  a  permanent  peace  could  not  be  expected  between  the  two  countries — that 
the  tide  of  emigration  westward  over  the  Alleghanies  could  not  be  stemmed.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  Jay  and  Franklin  could  have  found  no  footing  for  their  contention,  had 
Clark  not  been  in  actual  possession  of  the  country." 
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11.  Some  foreigners  who  helped  the  Americans  win  their  freedom: 

Some  of  them  are  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  hero;  Pulaski,  also  a  Pole;  Baron  de  Kalb; 
Baron  von  Steuben  of  Prussia  who  proved  invaluable  in  disciplining  and  organiz- 
ing Washington's  raw  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  and,  most  illustrious  of  all  on  the  roll, 
Lafayette  (Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette)  "who  with 
youthful  enthusiasm,  left  wife  and  fortune  and  great  social  position  to  serve  freely 
the  cause  of  liberty.  No  other  foreign  soldier  entered  so  completely  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Americans  and  viewed  with  such  sympathy  all  their  shortcomings.  Lafayette's 
service  in  America  proved  effective  in  winning  American  hearts  to  France  as  did 
Franklin's  mission  in  securing  for  America  the  friendship  of  that  nation."  (Van 
Tyne;  The  American  Revolution,  p.  216.) 

"Against  the  King's  commands,  he  ran  away,  bought  a  ship  to  run  away  in,  board- 
ed it  in  Pasajes,  a  port  of  Spain,  and  with  a  commission  as  Major-General  in  the  army 
of  a  land  three  thousand  miles  away  that  he  had  never  seen,  sailed  with  eleven 
chosen  companions."  April  25,  1777,  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Georgetown  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Pee  Dee  River,  South  Carolina.  At  first  he  found  only  a  cool  re- 
ception, for  foreigners  had  been  coming  in  by  the  boatloads  and  Washington,  annoyed 
and  worried  about  them  because  Congress  was  poor  and  could  not  pay,  was  always 
glad  when  a  shipload  of  them  left  again  for  their  native  land.  "  But  Lafayette  was 
different  from  the  others,  and  when  Lafayette  with  his  boyish  enthusiasm  said  that 
he  wished  to  serve  in  the  American  army  upon  'two  very  singular  conditions,  namely; 
that  he  should  receive  no  pay,  and  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer,'  Congress  was  so 
impressed  that  it  gave  him  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States."  Washington  took  him  into  his  "military  family"  and  soon  grew  very 
fond  of  him;  indeed  a  friendship  sprang  up  that  lasted  all  their  lives. 

Wounded  at  Brandywine;  a  general  before  twenty  because  of  his  "bravery  and 
military  ardor;"  victor  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth;  one  of  the  court  that  passed 
judgment  on  Andre;  back  again  in  France  in  the  winter  of  1779-80  to  persuade  his 
King  to  send  an  army  to  America  (he  yielded  to  Lafayette's  wishes  and  sent  "  7500 
men,  comprising  some  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  French  service,  and  officered  by 
men  who  were  famous,  or  to  become  so");  returning  with  this  fleet  under  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  July,  1780;  landing  in  Newport  harbor,  where  the  news  of  the  surrend- 
er of  Charleston  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  greeted  them: — it  is  surely  an  interesting  tale. 
The  march  southward  in  Feb.  1781,to  capture  Arnold  then  stationed  as  a  British 
Major-General  with  1400  men  in  Virginia;  the  chase  across  Virginia  "from  one  side 
to  another"  with  Cornwallis;  the  shutting  up  of  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown;  and  the 
surrender,  Oct.  19, 1781,  where  the  "boy  "  as  Cornwallis  called  him  turned  the  tables 
upon  him,  complete  the  story. 

"When  Lafayette  passed  through  Baltimore  at  a  ball  given  in  his  honor,  he  ap- 
peared sad,  and  on  being  questioned  by  one  of  the  ladies  as  to  the  cause,  replied,  I 
cannot  enjoy  the  gayety  of  the  scene  while  so  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  are  in  want 
of  clothes.'  'We  will  supply  them!'  was  the  reply  of  the  fair  querist;  and  next 
morning  the  ball-room  was  transformed  into  a  clothing  manufactory.  The  ladies  of 
the  city,  old  and  young,  gathered  to  the  task,  and  much  was  done  to  relieve  the  suff- 
ering of  the  soldiers."    (Gambvill:  Leading  Events  of  Maryland  History,  p.  130). 

In  1824  General  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  returned  to  this  country  its  honored 
guest.  "His  journey  through  the  land  was  like  a  triumph.  Flowers  and  decora- 
tions brightened  his  path,  cheering  people  and  booming  cannon  welcomed  his  ap- 
proach." 
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Scudder  in  his  George  Washington,  pp.  203-204,  tells  the  following  incident: 

"After  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  and  the  departure  of  the  French,  Washington 
established  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  There  he  remained  with 
his  army  until  it  was  disbanded;  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  is  carefully  preserv- 
ed and  shown  as  an  historical  museum. 

"There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  Lafayette's  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
life  there.  Just  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1834,  he  gave  a  dinner  party  in 
Paris  to  the  American  minister  and  some  friends  who  had  been  old  associates.  Later 
in  the  evening,  when  the  hour  for  supper  came,  the  guests  were  ushered  into  a  room 
which  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  elegance  of  the  apartments  they  had  been 
in.  The  ceiling  was  low,  with  large  beams  crossing  it;  there  was  a  small  single  un- 
curtained window,  and  several  small  doors.  It  looked  more  like  an  old-fashioned 
Dutch  kitchen  than  a  room  in  a  French  house.  A  long,  rough  table  was  meagerly 
set.  A  dish  of  meat  stood  on  it,  some  uncouth-looking  pastry,  and  wine  in  decanters 
and  bottles,  ready  to  be  poured  into  glasses  and  camp-mugs.  'Do  you  know  where 
we  are  now? '  asked  Lafayette  as  his  companions  looked  about  puzzled,  and  as  if  in 
a  dream.  'Ah!  the  seven  doors  and  one  window!  and  the  silver  camp-goblets!'  *We 
are  at  Washington's  headquarters  on  the  Hudson,  fifty  years  ago! '  He  had  repro- 
duced the  room  to  surprise  his  friends." 

For  further-  details  about  Lafayette  and  the  war  see  Charlemagne  Tower:  Mar- 
quis de  LaFayette,  Vol.  II;  and  (for  children)  Burton :  Lafayette,  the  Friend  of  American 
Liberty.    A.B.  Co. 

12.  The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

The  Yorktown  campaign  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  coming  of  the 
French  troops  that  those  two  subjects  can  conveniently  be  treated  as  one.  Char- 
lemagne Tower:  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Vol.  II;  H.  P.  Johnston:  Yorktown  Cam- 
paign: and  Cornwallis'  own  account  of  the  capitulation  to  be  found  in  Hart's  Con- 
temporaries, Vol.  II,  pp.  615-619,  will  give  all  the  material  necessary  for  a  complete 
picture  of  the  event.  The  teacher  may  find  that  Cornwallis '  account  alone  together 
with  the  following  information  from  Scudder's  George  Washington  presents  enough 
data  out  of  which  to  make  a  story: — 

"There  was  great  rejoicing  in  camp  at  the  surrender,  which  was  long  remembered. 
Washington  issued  orders  that  the  army  should  give  thanks  to  God:  'Divine  serv- 
ice. .  .  .  is  to  be  performed  tomorrow  in  the  several  brigades  and  divisions. 
The  Commander-in-chief  earnestly  recommends  that  the  troops  not  on  duty  should 
universally  attend,  with  that  seriousness  of  deportment  and  gratitude  of  heart  which 
the  recognition  of  such  reiterated  and  astonishing  interpositions  of  Providence  de- 
mand of  us.' 

"The  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  gave  a  great  ball  and  Washington's  mother,  whose 
home  was  in  Fredericksburg,  was  the  guest  of  honor." 

(If  more  convenient  use  one  of  the  standard  histories  of  the  Revolution — Van 
Tyne,  Fisher,  F.  V.  Greene,  Fiske,  Channing  (Vol.  Ill  of  his  History  of  U.  S.) 

13.  Maryland's  worthy  part  in  the  war: 

That  Maryland  men  and  women  did  play  a  worthy  part  is  a  matter  of  real  pride 
and  pleasure  to  all  Marylanders. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  story  to  tell  is  that  of  Tench  Tilghman:  Born  near 
Easton,  Maryland;  graduating  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  entering  into  mer- 
cantile life  in  Philadelphia  (a  point  of  contact  with  Robert  Morris  and  the  Will- 
ings);  entering  the  army  early  in  1775  as  a  lieutenant  in  an  infantry  company; — he 
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became  in  August,  1776,  one  of  General  Washington's  aides  and  his  military  sec- 
retary, and  continued  in  this  office  until  the  close  of  the  war,  participating  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  main  army.    Wherever  Washington  was,  there  was  Tilghman. 

From  the  battle-field  of  Yorktown  Washington  sent  him  to  carry  news  of  the  vic- 
tory to  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  to  spread  the  news  as  he  rode  through  the 
country.  He  covered  the  distance  in  four  days,  arousing  President  McLean  at  mid- 
night. On  October  24, 1781,  cannon  were  fired  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the  victory 
that  happened  five  days  before.  For  this  memorable  ride  Congress  recognized  Tilgh- 
man'9  service  by  voting  him  "a  horse  properly  caparisoned  and  an  elegant  sword, 
in  testimony  of  their  high  opinion  of  his  merit  and  ability." 

Washington  said  of  him:  "Colonel  Tilghman  has  been  in  every  action  in  which  the 
main  army  was  concerned,  and  has  been  a  faithful  assistant  to  me  for  many  years, 
a  great  part  of  which  time  he  refused  to  receive  pay." 

After  the  war  Tench  Tilghman  came  to  Baltimore  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Robert  Morris  mercantile  house;  there  he  died  in  1786,  still  a  young  man. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  class  find  out  where  Tilghman's  mercantile 
house  was  located  in  Baltimore  and  where  he  lived  while  in  the  city.  A  history 
of  Talbot  County  would  supply  the  full  record  of  his  life. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  teachers  will  prefer  to  select  other  names  from  Mary- 
land's honor  list  and  make  a  story  of  them.  The  list  includes  among  others — Col. 
Otho  Williams,  Maj.  Mordecai  Gist,  Col.  Nathaniel  Ramsay,  Col.  John  Eager  How- 
ard, Col.  John  Gunby ;  Lieut.  Joshua  Barney  and  Commodore  Nicholson  of  the  navy; 
and  the  women  who  helped  relieve  suffering  and  misery.  Something  will  depend  up- 
on the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Monuments  in  the  neighborhood, 
memorial  tablets,  copies  of  the  "Maryland  Gazette,"  buildings  of  Revolutionary 
times  now  standing,  stories  about  old  residents  whose  brave  deeds  have  been  a  sub- 
ject for  fireside  discussion  ever  since  the  war — all  these  might  become  the  starting 
point  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  Revolution.  They  are  "remains"  and  such 
concrete,  definite  remains  are  a  teacher's  opportunity  for  "making  the  past  real" 
to  her  students. 
14.  Paying  the  war  debts:  the  other  side  of  the  war — 

War  is  an  expensive  thing  and  the  war  debts  Congress  had  to  assume  should  be 
made  clear  to  even  the  ten  year  old  child.  This  story  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
coins  in  use  and  their  value;  paper  money,  its  value — "not  worth  a  continental" — 
and  why  it  declined  in  value;  paying  soldiers;  borrowing  from  France,  Holland  and 
Spain,  etc.  The  central  figure  of  the  money  situation  was  Robert  Morris,  the  Phila- 
delphia banker.  The  great  service  he  rendered  the  country  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
greatest  soldier  of  the  time  and  must  be  so  recognized.  Robert  Morris  will  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  our  county  children  because  he  began  his  colonial  life  as  a  boy 
of  thirteen  in  the  town  of  Oxford  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland:  This  small 
boy  from  Liverpool  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  one  of  the  poor  ships  of  the  time,  to  join 
his  father  who  was  an  agent  in  Oxford  for  a  Liverpool  tobacco  house.  Of  Oxford  we 
read  "no  other  port  on  the  bay  was  so  busy,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  seven  or 
eight  ships  to  be  anchored  there  at  one  time,  unloading  European  goods  and  taking 
on  American  cargoes,  which  were  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  tobacco.  The  story 
of  Morris'  humble  origin;  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  his  education  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Gordon  at  Oxford  (of  whom  Robert  said  when  his  father  reproved  him  for  inatten- 
tion to  his  studies  "I  have  learned  sir,  all  that  the  master  could  teach  me");  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Robert  Greenway,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia  and  a  friend  of  his 
father;  his  clerkship  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Charles  and  Thomas  Willing  where 
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he  rose  rapidly  because  of  his  business  ability,  one  day  cornering  the  market  on  flour 
by  buying  up  all  that  a  ship  in  the  Delaware  had  brought  when  its  Captain  told 
him  that  prices  on  flour  had  advanced  in  Europe,  and  by  so  doing  raising  the  prices  in 
Philadelphia;  his  father's  death  and  his  great  sorrow  over  the  loss;  his  partnership 
with  the  Willings,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  "Willing  and  Morris"  as  a  leading  house  in 
Philadelphia  and  their  trading  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies;  the  activity  of 
Morris  in  resenting  the  Stamp  Act;  the  entrance  of  both  Mr.  Willing  and  Robert 
Morris  to  Congress  early  in  the  Revolution; — all  of  these  details  will  bring  out 
Robert  Morris*  power  to  meet  and  cope  with  financial  situations. 

Oberholzer  in  his  Robert  Morris,  Patriot  and  Financier  tells  the  story  of  Philadel- 
phia's resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act: 

"On  October  5,  1765,  the  nose  of  the  Royal  Charlotte,  an  English  merchant  vessel, 
under  escort  of  the  Sardine,  an  English  man-of-war,  appeared  around  Gloucester 
point.  The  ship,  which  was  filled  with  'the  horrible  stamp  paper,'  had  been  lying 
at  anchor  down  the  river  for  seven  days.  The  officers  feared  to  bring  her  up.  It 
was  well  understood  that  the  colonists  would  resist  the  landing  of  the  paper.  When 
the  Charlotte  finally  hove  in  sight,  all  the  other  ships  at  their  wharves,  and  in  mid- 
stream displayed  their  flags  at  half  mast.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled.  Drums 
muffled  with  crape  were  beaten  up  and  down  the  city  streets  by  particularly  sable 
negroes.  .  .  .  Men  closed  their  shops  and  offices,  and  the  highways  were  filled 
with  people  who  ran  hither  and  thither  excitedly.  A  crowd  collected  at  the  State 
House  where,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  was  held,  to  decide  what 
course  should  be  pursued  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  King's  tyrannous  measures. 

.  .  John  Hughes,  a  well-to-do  Philadelphia  shop-keeper,  had  been  chosen  to  re- 
ceive and  sell  stamps.  ...  A  commttee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  visit  Hugh- 
es. ..  .  (and  ask  him)  whether  or  not  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  commission 
and  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  (as  the  King's  stamp  agent.  .  .  .  Robert 
Morris  .  .  .  (was)  spokesman  of  the  committee  .  .  .  (Morris  threatened) 
that  the  populace  would  undoubtedly  come  to  the  house  and  tear  it  to  the  ground, 

stone  by  stone,  if  he  (meant)  to  receive  the  stamps  and  collect  the  tax 

was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  take  no  steps  to  distribute  the  stamps  until  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  wished  him  to  perform  the  duty." 

In  April,  1776,  Robert  Morris,  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  suggest  methods 
and  provide  ways  and  means  for  securing  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  long  service  in  borrowing,  lending  and  expending  money  for  the 
business  of  war.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  who 
at  first  "faltered  at  the  thought  of  a  separation  from  the  mother  country." 

Soon  the  calls  for  "needful,"  as  he  called  it,  to  carry  on  the  war  began  to  come  in 
"loud,  large,  and  constant."  When  Washington  was  ready  to  make  the  attack  upon 
Trenton,  all  Morris  could  send  him  from  Philadelphia  was  410  Spanish  dollars,  two 
English  crowns,  a  French  half-crown,  and  10  1-2  English  shillings.  "Later  when 
Congress  began  its  extensive  emission  of  incontrovertible  paper  money,  Morris  who 
had  ever  been  opposed  to  this  policy,  wrote  to  Congress  in  Baltimore:  'It  is  mortify- 
ing for  me  when  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  disagreeable  things,  but  I  am  compelled  to 
inform  Congress  that  the  Continental  currency  keeps  losing  its  credit.'  "  From  the 
first  it  took  two  paper  dollars  to  induce  a  holder  to  part  with  one  silver  dollar;  a  pair 
of  shoes  cost  $3  and  a  hat  $12.  "Five  years  later  it  took  1000  of  these  paper  dollars 
to  buy  a  silver  dollar,  and  men  lit  their  pipes  and  the  barbers  of  Philadelphia  plaster- 
ed the  walls  of  their  shops  with  this  disgraced  and  worthless  money." 
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Read  in  Hart's  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  601-603,  what  William  Pynchon  said 
in  his  diary  about  business  life  during  the  War — "So!  So!  So!  members  of  Congress, 
whither  is  your  credit  going?    Down  hill,  surely;  but  they  will  bring  it  up  with  a 
heavy  tax." 
15.  The  Treaty  of  Peace: 

Peace  did  not  come  all  at  once  after  Yorktown.  After  the  French  fleet  left,  Wash- 
ington established  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  to  wait  for  news 
from  the  American  peace  envoys  that  would  enable  him  to  disband  his  army  and  com- 
pel the  evacuation  of  the  British  from  New  York. 

Boundaries,  fishery  questions,  treatment  of  American  Loyalists,  the  paying  of  war 
debts — all  had  to  be  settled.    These  negotiations  dragged  on  for  nearly  two  years. 

"On  April  18,  1783,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  night  when  Paul  Revere  roused 
the  minute  men  of  Lexington  to  meet  the  British  regulars  on  the  village  green,  Wash- 
ington proclaimed  hostilities  at  an  end;  and  by  the  splendid  example  of  his  single- 
minded  patriotism,  persuaded  men  and  officers  to  go  to  their  homes  without  a  farth- 
ing in  their  pockets,  confident  in  the  power  and  good  will  of  the  new  government  to 
reward  them  according  to  their  deserts." 

The  final  articles  of  peace  were  signed  September  3,  1783,  the  British  soldiers  got 
ready  to  leave  America  and  on  November  23rd  the  last  English  ship  sailed  out  of 
New  York  harbor.    Washington  was  there  to  see  them  off. 

"A  few  days  later  many  of  his  old  friends  gathered  in  the  long  hall  at  Fraunces' 
Tavern  in  Broad  Street  to  say  farewell.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  Washington's 
voice  faltered,  he  said  a  word  or  two,  they  drank  a  solemn  toast;  and  then  Washing- 
ton said:  'I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if 
each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  General  Knox  stood  nearest,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand.  The  tears  were  in  Washington's  eyes  as  he  turned  to  his  old 
comrade  and  grasped  his  hand.  He  drew  the  strong  man  to  him  and  .  .  .  kissed 
him.  Not  a  word  could  either  of  them  speak.  Another  general  followed  and  anoth- 
er, each  greeted  with  the  same  affection;  then  Washington  left  the  room,  passed 
through  the  corps  of  infantry  which  stood  on  guard,  and  walked  to  Whitehall,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  company,  a  silent  procession.  He  entered  the  barge,  turned  as 
the  boat  pushed  off,  and  waved  his  hat  in  silent  adieu.  The  officers  returned  the 
salute  in  the  same  way  and  in  silence  marched  back  to  Fraunces.'  " 

Probably  the  most  important  point  to  bring  out  in  the  "Treaty  of  Peace"  is  the 
boundaries,  though  a  little  might  be  said  about  the  Loyalists.  Nathaniel  Greene 
who  had  fought  against  them  in  the  South  now  wanted  a  lenient  policy  adopted  to- 
ward them  saying  "the  country  needed  population  and  must  stand  for  difference  of 
opinion."    In  discussing  the  boundaries  a  contemporary  map  is  preferable. 

Washington  went  to  Philadelphia;  from  there  to  Annapolis  where  Congress  was  as- 
sembled; there  on  December  23,  1783,  he  resigned  his  commission. 

V.  The  new  nation  goes  into  business  for  itself: 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  republic;  with  the  leading  cities  and  their  populations, 
will  connect  this  topic  with  Topic  IV. 

When  the  maps  showing  the  boundaries  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  are  discussed  with 
the  children  and  copied  by  them,  questions  are  apt  to  arise  about  the  country  be- 
yond the  mountains  and  what  had  been  going  on  there  while  the  war  was  being  fought 
along  the  coast.  "George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Northwest"  will  serve  as  a  discus- 
sion point  also  and  the  topic  will  very  naturally  lead  to  a  story  of  the  life  of  the  back- 
woodsmen of  the  time. 
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1.  Life  across  the  mountains:  the  backwoodsman  of  the  time: 

Note:  These  early  settlers  followed  the  long  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  "settlements  grew  up  by  salt  lick  and  water  course." 

a.  "The  country  of  Kentucky;"  Boonsboro — Daniel  Boone. 

Reference  for  the  Teacher:  Bruce,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road, 
Macmillan  Co. 

Reference  for  the  Child:  Montgomery,  The  Beginner's  American  History,  pp. 
132-140. 

b.  In  Tennessee:  James  Robertson;  John  Sevier  and  "The  State  of  Franklin." 
Reference  for  the  Child:  Montgomery,  The  Beginner's  American  History,  pp. 

140-143. 

c.  In  Mississippi:  The  importance  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans. 

d.  In  the  Great  Northwest:  George  Rogers  Clark;  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennea. 
(A  review.) 

References:  Van  Tyne,  The  Amerian  Revolution,  pp.  269-288.  (For  clear  maps 
and  account  of  the  settlements,  1763-1780).  Hart:  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
383-394.  (For  Boone's  own  account  of  his  adventures:  "Cold  water  on  an  Ohio 
Colony  in  1770;"  "The  settlement  of  the  Western  Country,  1772-1774;"  "How  the 
Frontiers  were  Settled,  1780.") 

e.  The  Ohio  Company:  The  town  of  Marietta  and  the  State  of  Ohio: 

The  review  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Great  Northwest  might  well  lead 
on  to  a  simple  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  Ohio  Company. 

The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  Northwest  territory  at 
this  time  and  the  common  interest  of  all  the  states  in  that  region.  Maryland's' 
refusal  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  because  she  foresaw  the  import- 
ance of  the  territory,  and  declared  that  Virginia's  claims  to  it  (for  Virginia  laid 
claim  to  the  Ohio  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution)  was  neither  just  nor  wise; 
Maryland  then  took  the  stand  that  until  the  other  states  relinquished  their  claim 
to  this  territory  and  until  Congress  took  control  of  it  she  would  not  ratify  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Fiske  says:  "Just  as  it  was  Massachusetts  that  took 
the  decisive  step  in  bringing  on  the  Revolutionary  War  when  she  threw  the  tea  in- 
to Boston  Harbor,  so  it  was  Maryland  that,  by  leading  the  way  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  domain,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  our  Federal  Union." 

Maryland  came  into  the  Union  in  1781. 

The  prominent  Marylanders  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  were  Daniel  Carroll,  William  Paca,  James  Forbes  and  George  Plater. 

While  Washington  was  waiting  at  Newburgh  for  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  to  be  concluded,  some  of  his  prominent  officers  were  planning  to  establish 
a  military  colony  in  the  Ohio  territory.  One  of  these  was  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  the 
"builder  of  forts"  in  the  Revolution.  The  matter  was  placed  before  Congress 
which  was  at  the  time  trying  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Terri- 
tory. The  plan  of  government  was  published  in  the  "Ordinance."  It  provided 
for  a  governor  and  three  judges  who  could  adopt  such  laws  of  the  original  states  as 
seemed  wise  and  necessary:  "So  soon  as  the  district  should  contain  5000  free  male 
inhabitants  it  could  establish  a  representative  assembly;  there  was  to  be  no  follow- 
ing of  the  law  of  primogeniture;  children  of  proprietors  dying  without  a  will  were 
to  receive  equal  shares  of  the  estates.  Slavery  also  was  forbidden.  Freedom  of 
worship,  morality  and  education,  were  to  be  encouraged." 
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Rufus  Putnam  started  out  from  Massachusetts  in  April,  1788,  with  surveyors, 
mechanics  and  laborers  to  make  the  first  settlement  under  the  Ordinance.  The 
story  is  told  for  children  in  Montgomery,  "The  Beginner's  American  History," 
pp.  150-156. 

"They  took  with  them  their  energy,  their  skill,  and  their  love  of  freedom,  and 
also  the  religious  ideals  and  thirst  for  knowledge  that  was  a  mark  of  the  times." 
They  carried  no  slaves. 

At  the  same  time  a  certain  "John  Brown  traveling  from  North  Carolina  into 
Tennessee  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  river  carried  with  him  his  wife  and 
sons,  his  household  furniture,  tools,  ammunition,  and  bales  of  goods,  some  books, 
and  four  negro  slaves  together  valued  at  $933.33  1-3." 

Significant  facts  are  told  here  that  ought  to  bring  out  a  question  about  slavery 
in  the  two  territories. 

2.  The  Philadelphia  Convention,  May  2,  1787;  making  the  Constitution. 

The  calling  of  the  Convention,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  the 
States  can  be  pictured  for  the  class  (the  meeting  called  for  May  2nd,  many  delegates 
not  arriving  until  May  25th).  Washington  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city 
on  the  13th.    The  meeting  convened  May  25th  with  Washington  as  chairman. 

The  business  was  secret;  and  the  proceedings  were  considered  "so  important  that 
earth  was  scattered  over  the  pavement  of  the  State  House  to  silence  the  rattling 
wheels,  and  sentries  were  stationed  at  the  doors  to  warn  intruders  that  they  might 
not  enter  to  disturb  the  proceedings." 

"On  Sept.  17th,  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  took  up  their  copies  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Advertiser  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  columns  were  completely  filled  with 
the  new  Constitution.  This  was  their  first  intimation  of  what  the  convention  had 
really  done  " — "  Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  .  .  . 
in  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names." 

Then  followed  the  business  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States. 
It  was  not  done  all  at  once.  When  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia  announced  the 
ratification  the  following  interesting  advertisement  appeared  in  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia papers,  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  July  14,  1788: 

"SHIP  NEWS— EXTRA 
"Arrived  safe  in  port,  the  ship  'Federal  Constitution,'  Perpetual 
Union,  commander.     In  her  came  passengers  Flourishing  Com- 
merce, Public  Faith,  Confidence,  Justice." 

3.  The  first  president:  George  Washington. 

George  Washington  on  his  farm  at  Mt.  Vernon.  See  Century  Historical  Reader  : 
A  New  Nation,  pp.  3-25. 

Going  to  the  convention;  his  return;  elected  President;  the  news  carried  from  New 
York  by  Secretary  Thomson  of  the  newly  organized  Senate;  how  Washington  re- 
ceived it;  his  preparations  to  travel  north;  demonstrations  on  the  way  especially  in 
Maryland;  the  arrival  in  New  York;  the  Inauguration,  April  30,  1789;  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's arrival  in  New  York;  Washington's  reception:  how  their  formality  offend- 
ed many  of  the  democrats;  removing  Congress  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years  while  a 
capital  was  being  built. 

For  interesting  anecdotes  and  information:  See  Lossing:  Pictorial  Field  Book  oj 
the  Revolution,  2  vols;  Lossing:  Home  of  Washington;  Ford:  The  True  George 
Washington. 
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4.  Locating  the  capital: 

"Congress  was  always  on  the  wing."  A  comic  political  poem  of  the  time  makes  a 
New  York  housemaid  say  to  her  friend  in  Philadelphia: 

"As  for  us,  my  dear  Nancy,  we're  much  in  a  pet, 

And  hundreds  of  houses  will  be  to  be  let; 

Our  streets,  that  were  just  in  a  way  to  look  clever, 

Will  now  be  neglected  and  nasty  as  ever; 

Again  we  must  fret  at  the  Dutchified  gutters 

And  pebble-stone  pavements,  that  wear  out  our  trotters. 
"This  Congress  unsettled  is,  sure,  a  sad  thing — 

Seven  years,  my  dear  Nancy,  they've  been  on  the  wing; 

My  master  would  rather  saw  timber,  or  dig 

Than  see  them  removing  to  Conogocheague — 

Where  the  houses  and  kitchens  are  yet  to  be  framed, 

The  trees  to  be  felled  and  the  streets  to  be  named." 
Congress  decided  upon  the  Potomac  River  as  the  location  of  a  permanent  capital 
and  Washington  chose  the  site.  "He  chose  that  of  the  present  city  of  Washington, 
(named  for  the  'Father  of  his  Country').  A  district  ten  miles  square,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  public  buildings  should  be  erected  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  the 
part  ceded  by  Virginia  was  afterwards  given  back  to  that  state.  Both  Maryland 
and  Virginia  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  these 
buildings.  The  corner-stone  of  the  capitol  was  laid  by  Washington  on  Sept.  18, 
1793,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  new  capital  in  June,  1800." 
(Gambrill,  p.  144.)  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  (Abigail  Adams)  describes  the  Na- 
tional Capital  in  1800  in  one  of  the  letters  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Smith  (see 
Hart:  Contemporaries,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  331-333),  and  tells  of  the  "infamous  roads;  the 
unfinished  condition  of  the  Capitol  itself;  the  high  cost  of  wood;  the  necessity  for 
drying  the  wash  in  the  great  audience  room;"  etc. 

Robert  Morris  was  active  in  promoting  the  building  of  the  city,  buying  up  lots, 
and  putting  up  brick  houses.    He  made  little  if  any  money  on  the  project. 

5.  Establishing  public  credit: 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  life  on  Nevis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
will  serve  to  show  the  important  part  the  West  Indies  played  in  the  history  of  the 
times;  his  arrival  in  New  York;  his  early  acquaintance  with  Washington;  their  friend- 
ship; his  part  in  the  Revolution;  his  ability  in  financial  matters  early  recognized  by 
Morris;  his  appointment  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington's  Cabinet; 
his  great  service  in  establishing  the  public  credit — all  these  details  can  be  made  of 
real  interest  to  the  child  of  this  grade,  if  told  simply  and  related  to  the  child's  own 
knowledge  of  credit  at  the  present  time.  The  class  knows  from  the  story  of  Robert 
Morris  that  the  country  was  in  debt  and  in  a  sorry  state  financially.  The  debt  to 
foreigners  amounted  to  nearly  $12,000,000;  to  our  own  citizens  more  than  $42,000,- 
000.  Besides  this,  the  separate  states  had  large  debts,  of  which  the  general  govern- 
ment later  assumed  about  $18,000,000. 

His  belief  that  the  debts  should  be  paid  at  face  value  and  that  the  States'  debts 
incurred  during  the  Revolutionary  War  should  be  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury 
laid  the  foundation  of  public  faith  in  the  government's  promises.  He  did  his  work 
so  well  that  forty  years  later  Daniel  Webster  said  of  him:  "He  smote  the  rock  of 
national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched 
the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet."     He  raised  the  money 
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by  a  tariff  or  duty  laid  on  imported  goods.    Later,  an  excise  tax  was  laid  on  distilled 
spirits;  a  member  of  Congress  said  this  was  like  "drinking  down  the  national  debt." 
Reference:  Sparks,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  (Macmillan). 

VI.  Doubling  the  size  of  the  Country:  the  Louisiana  Territory: 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  the  "Lewis  and  Clark"  ex- 
ploring expedition. 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson: 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  "Father  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence" — now  as  president  he  comes  more  clearly  into  view. 

"Tall  in  stature,  he  was  not  outwardly  an  impressive  figure.  His  red,  freckled 
face  wore  a  frank,  good  natured  expression,  but  he  lacked  dignity  and  poise.  'His 
whole  figure  had  a  loose,  shackling  air'  wrote  a  contemporary;  'A  laxity  of  manner 
seemed  shed  about  him  .  .  .  even  his  discourse  partook  of  his  personal  demean- 
or. It  was  loose  and  rambling.'  With  his  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat,  his  green 
velveteen  breeches,  yarn  stockings,  and  slippers  down  at  the  heels,  he  seemed  to  an 
English  visitor,  who  saw  him  in  1804,  'very  much  like  a  tall,  large-boned  farmer.' 
Jefferson  would  have  been  the  last  to  resent  this  epithet.  No  man  had  a  more  pro- 
found respect  for  tillers  of  the  soil."  (Johnson:  Union  and  Democracy,  pp.  128- 
129.)  Henry  Adams  said,  if  Jefferson  could  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  made 
the  United  States  "an  enlarged  Virginia — a  society  to  be  kept  pure  and  free  by  the 
absence  of  complicated  interests,  by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  com- 
merce as  its  handmaid."  "He  hated  cities  and  factories  and  dreaded  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  and  capitalist  class." 

Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  were  friends.  Jefferson  heard  Henry  make  his  fa- 
mous "taxation  without  representation"  speech  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1765; 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  "an  entranced  listener,  thinking  that  Henry  spoke  'as 
Homer  wrote.'  " 

His  father  (of  Welsh  descent)  died  when  Thomas  was  but  fourteen  years  old;  his 
will  said  that  Thomas  was  to  receive  a  classical  education,  and  that  he  should  never 
be  permitted  to  neglect  his  health  and  strength.  Jefferson  went  to  school  to  Rev. 
James  Maury  of  Huguenot  descent,  with  whom  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin;  there 
he  became  noted  for  his  scholarship,  industry,  and  shyness.  He  could  run,  chase 
foxes,  and  was  a  bold  and  graceful  rider. 

When  only  sixteen,  never  having  seen  a  large  town  or  even  a  large  village,  he  start- 
ed off  for  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Williamsburg.  Details  of  his  life  there  can 
be  woven  into  a  single  story.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jefferson,  John  Marshall, 
and  Henry  Clay,  all  studied  law  under  George  Wythe,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
that  day.  Other  details  of  his  career  are — his  democratic  reform,  his  idea  of  educat- 
ing the  people;  his  life  in  Paris;  his  inauguration;  "peace,  his  passion;"  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana;  New  Orleans,  the  gateway  of  the  Western  territory;  France  re- 
gains Louisiana  from  Spain  and  our  Western  people  fear  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
will  be  closed  to  their  trade;  Livingston  and  Monroe,  working  for  our  interests  in 
France,  seize  the  opportunity  to  purchase  Louisiana  for  $15,000,000.  Livingston 
after  signing  his  name  to  the  treaty  "rose  and  shook  hands  with  Monroe  and  Mar- 
bois;  'We  have  lived  long,'  he  said  with  emotion,  'but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
Uvea.'  " 

Montgomery:  The  Beginner's  American  History,  pp.  162-171,  has  a  child's  story 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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2.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition: 

Material  for  the  "Lewis  and  Clark"  Expedition  story  (1804-05)  is  easily  available 
and  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it  here.  Every  public  matter  has  its  advocates 
and  opponents;  the  following  verse  from  one  of  the  issues  of  the  "  United  States 
Gazette,"  of  that  time  says 

"Herostratus  of  old,  to  eternize  his  name 
Sat  the  temple  of  Diana  all  in  a  flame; 
But  Jefferson  lately  of  Bonaparte  bought 
To  pickle  his  fame,  a  mountain  of  salt." 

VII.  The  War  of  1812:  The  United  States  fights  for  the  freedom  of 

the  seas. 

In  1805  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas.  All  Europe  was 
then  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  England  tried  to  break  the  power  of  Napoleon  in 
France.  Then  "no  flag  appeared  on  the  high  seas  except  those  of  England  and  the 
United  States."  England  needed  sailors  so  she  allowed  her  men-of-war  to  cruise 
along  the  American  coast,  overhaul  American  trading  vessels  and  take  seamen  who 
could  not  prove  they  were  American  born;  "then  she  further  insulted  this  country 
by  saying  no  neutral  ship  might  trade  with  France  or  her  allies  until  she  had  first 
touched  at  a.British  port  and  paid  re-exportation  duties."  We  went  to  war.  (See 
the  Seventh  Grade  course  of  study.) 

For  Fifth  Grade  purposes  possibly  the  most  concrete  incidents  to  tell  are:  (a)  a  few 
actual  stories  of  impressment;  (b)  a  story  of  a  ship  that  got  captured;  (c)  an  adventure 
of  a  particular  privateer;  (d)  an  account  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  and 
the  writing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  our  national  anthem,  by  Francis  Scott 
Key;  (e)  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  which  will  bring  out  the  story  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Madison  was  President  at  the  time;  the  names  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, the  two  "war  hawks"  who  helped  bring  on  this  war  with  England,  and  that 
of  Daniel  Webster  who  fought  in  Congress  to  avoid  the  war,  should  be  mentioned 
here.  See  Hart:  Conetmporaries,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  385-389  for  an  experience  of  impress- 
ments told  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  a  Midshipman  on  board  the  British  man-of-war 
Leander  which  searched  vessels  for  British  seamen;  Gambrill:  Leading  Events  of 
Maryland  History  for  the  War  of  1812  and  Maryland's  Part  in  it;  Montgomery:  A 
Beginner's  American  History  for  the  story  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  told  for  children.  For  the  more  ambitious  student  of  history,  Henry 
Adams'  History  of  the  U.  S.  under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  standard  work  and  de- 
lightfully written,  will  give  all  the  concrete  details  that  might  be  needed  (9  vol . 
Scribner). 

VIII.  Coming  of  the  "Age  of  Machinery": 

"  Inventors  are  as  useful  as  statesmen.    They  have  changed  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world  and  opened  new  occupations  to  men  and  women.    They  have  made 
a  new  basis  for  aristocracy  and  established  a  premium  for  personal  worth.    They 
have  drawn  continents  closer  together  and  given  direction  to  world  politics." 
1.  The  coming  of  the  factory  to  America: 

We  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  factory  conditions  in  England  at  this  time  in  or- 
der to  get  the  stories  of  Richard  Arkwright  and  other  inventors  of  spinning  machin- 
ery; Edward  Cartwright  and  the  power  loom;  and  James  Watt  and  his  steam  engine. 
When  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  is  added  we  have 
the  inventions  that  really  revolutionized  the  industry  and  commerce  not  only  of 
England  and  America,  but  of  the  world. 
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Just  after  the  Revolutionary  war  Tench  Cox,  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  secure  a  set  of  the  Arkwright  models.  He  sent  an  agent  to  Eng- 
land who  offered  a  large  reward  for  a  full  set,  in  metal,  of  the  models.  At  the 
same  time  advertisements  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  United  States  pro- 
moting manufacturing  in  every  possible  way. 

Samuel  Slater,  apprenticed  to  Arkwright,  heard  of  the  liberal  bounty  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  person  who  had  succeeded  but  poorly  in  con- 
structing a  carding  machine,  and  of  further  rewards  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
ture; he  decided  to  come  to  America  secretly,  because  it  was  unlawful  for  such  a  work- 
man to  leave  England  or  for  any  one  to  bring  away  drawings.  His  offer  to  Mr. 
Brown  of  Pawtucket  to  produce  "as  good  yarn  as  they  do  in  England"  was  accepted 
and  in  1790  the  first  factory  in  America  was  completed  at  Pawtucket — the  "Almy, 
Brown  &  Slater  Co." 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Society  said  of  Slater  at  his  death: 

"What  shall  the  people  of  New  England  do  for  him  who  first  brought  us  the  know- 
ledge of  manufacturing  cloth  by  machinery  moved  by  water!  In  England,  he  would 
in  life  be  ornamented  with  a  peerage;  in  death,  lamented  by  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  name  of  Slater  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lic benefactors.  Let  not  the  rich  in  this  adopted  country  envy  the  product  of  his 
labor,  his  extensive  opulence,  his  fair  and  elevated  character.  Let  the  poor  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed;  for  he  has  introduced  a  species  of  industry  into  our  country 
which  furnished  them  with  labor,  food,  clothing,  and  habitation." — Brooks,  Story  of 
Cotton. 

By  1814  Francis  C.  Lowell  had  built  the  first  complete  mill  in  America,  at  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  all  the  processes  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  printing  being 
carried  on  under  the  same  roof. 

2.  Improved  methods  of  carrying  passengers  and  freight: 

a.  The  story  of  Robert  Fulton  and  the  first  successful  steamboat  in  America 
(1807). 

For  a  recent  biography  of  Robert  Fulton,  see  Dickinson:  Robert  Fulton, 
John  Lane  Co.  Montgomery's  A  Beginner's  American  History  contains  a  story 
for  the  child.  Add  to  these  the  following  references  which  might  be  consulted  for 
all  the  stories  of  inventions: 

Mowry.    American  Inventions  and  Inventors.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Piercy.    Great  Inventions  and  Discoveries.    Merrill  Co. 

Burns.    The  Story  of  Great  Inventions.    Harpers. 

Forman.    Stories  of  Useful  Inventions.    Century  Co. 

Holland.    Historic  Inventions.    Jacobs. 

b.  The  first  screw-propeller  boat  to  cross  the  ocean:  The  Robert F.  Stockton  built 
in  an  English  ship  yard  by  John  Ericsson,  a  Swedish  engineer  (1839)  who  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  New  York. 

c.  "Good  roads"  and  canals:  The  first  "good  road:"  the  Cumberland  Road. 
Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin  were  its  "Fathers;"  "macadam,"  the  invention 
of  John  Macadam  was  used  upon  it  in  its  last  stages  of  construction  (1806-1838). 

The  Erie  Canal:  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton's  activities  to  have  it  built  (1825). 

3  Sending  news  swiftly — the  first  telegraph: 
From  Washington  to  Baltimore;  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (1844). 
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4.  Improving  postal  service: 

The  post  roads  alone  will  make  an  interesting  project  to  study.  A  map  of  the 
post  routes  in  1790  (See  Sparks'  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  p.  250)  con- 
trasted with  one  in  1840  and  one  at  the  present  time  would  be  instructive. 

In  1792  the  postal  routes  were  extended  from  Richmond,  Va.,  across  the  moun- 
tans  to  Danville,  Kentucky.  By  1800  they  were  extended  into  Tennessee;  to  Syra- 
cuse, New  York;  up  the  Susquehanna  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania;  through  the 
Northwest  to  Zanesville.  By  1803  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  were  connected  by  a 
route.  The  average  rate  for  all  letters  was  about  10  cents  but  newspapers  were 
carried  free. 

5.  Improving  the  farmer's  crop:  Cyrus  McCormick  and  his  reaper  (1834). 

"  In  1800  we  were  a  nation  of  farmers.  .  .  .  As  we  advanced  westward  there 
were  vast  quantities  of  rich  land  which  could  be  cheaply  bought.  The  settlers  on 
this  land  were  men  of  brains  as  well  as  brawn,  and  in  tilling  of  the  soil  they  used  better 
methods  than  had  ever  been  used  before.  In  1825  they  had  thrown  aside  the  wooden 
mold-board  and  were  using  the  cast-iron  plow.  By  1835  they  were  using  threshing- 
machines  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  instead  of  beating  it  out  with  the  flail 
or  treading  it  out  with  the  slow  feet  of  oxen.  In  1840  scythes  were  being  cast  aside 
and  the  McCormick  Reaper — first  patented  in  1834 — was  making  it  possible  for  one 
man  with  a  team  of  horses  to  cut  as  much  grain  as  ten  men  could  cut  with  a  scythe 
or  cradle."    (Forman:  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  298.) 

Note:  The  plan  might  well  be  carried  out  here  of  teaching  only  such  inventions  as 
were  in  use  by  1840,  leaving  the  others  to  be  discussed  under  Topic  XIII:  "The  pro- 
gress of  the  age  of  machinery."  The  teacher  should  decide  whether  Elias  Howe's  in- 
vention of  the  sewing  machine  (1846),  and  McClay's  invention  of  shoe  machinery  are 
to  be  included  in  the  early  or  the  later  stage.  For  further  material  on  inventions  and 
manufactures  see:  Coman,  Industrial  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Bogart,  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S.,  Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  U.  S.,  Carlton,  History  and 
Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  and  Callender:  Economic  History  of  the  United 
Slates  (Ginn  &  Co,). 

IX.  Life  in  the  different  sections  of  the  republic:  an  industrial  and 
social  contrast. 

1.  A  cotton  plantation  of  the  South — "King  Cotton  " 

Probably  Brooks,  The  Story  of  Cotton  (Rand,  McNally,  Co.)  gives  as  interesting 
and  graphic  an  account  of  the  Southern  plantation  life  as  can  be  found  conveniently 
anywhere.    The  outline  of  the  story  as  he  tells  it  covers  the  following  points: 

"'The  master's  domain:  the  field  hands;  cotton  picking  and  the  gin;  wagon  drivers; 
the  steward;  the  cobblers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths;  other  activities  of 
the  slaves;  duties  of  the  mistress;  life  and  comfort  of  the  slaves;  relation  of  'master's 
children  to  the  slaves;  attachment  of  master  and  servant;  attending  church;  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  plantation  system." 

Life  on  such  a  plantation  in  the  South  resembles  closely  the  feudal  life  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  charm  can  be  vividly  pictured;  and  its  disadvantages  for  progress  also 
shown. 

2.  A  new  England  factory  town: 

(A  plan  for  this  story  will  be  worked  out  during  the  year.) 

3.  A  Middle  States  (Pennsylvania)  farm: 

(A  plan  for  this  story  will  be  worked  out  during  the  year.) 
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4.  A  Western  community: 

(Such  as  Eggleston  describes  in  his  Hoosier  School  Boy  and  Hoosier  School 
Master.) 

(A  plan  for  this  story  will  be  worked  out  during  the  year.) 

Note:  As  each  story  is  worked  out  it  will  be  mimeographed  and  given  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Fifth  Grade  Group.  Probably  the  best  references  for  the  teachers 
are  Callender:  Economic  History  of  the  United  Stales,  pp.  271-487;  and  Coman: 
Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  and  others  mentioned  at  end  of  Section 
VIII. 

X.  The  republic  expands  to  the  Pacific: 

Use  the  "expansion"  topics  as  the  occasion  for  review.  This  topic  represents  the 
third  "wave"  of  expansion.  "The  first  great  wave"  was  that  when  the  stream  of 
pioneers — Boone,  Sevier,  Robertson,  etc.,  'empire  builders,'  passed  through  the 
Alleghanies  into  the  forest  lands  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland 

Valley  (See  Roosevelt:  The  Winning  of  the  West) The  "second  wave" 

followed  the  War  of  1812,  filling  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories  to  the  north  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  territories  to  the  south  and  bringing  in  five  new  West- 
ern states  (Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri)  (1816-1821). 

"The  third  and  most  wonderful  era  of  westward  expansion  (1835-1848)  carried  our 
boundary  across  the  Rockies  and  Sierras  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  connection  between  westward  expansion  and 
slavery. 

1.  Texas: 

The  study  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico  will  bring  out  two  interesting  men 
— "Davy"  Crockett  and  Sam  Houston.  Keep  clearly  in  mind  the  American  claims 
against  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  1819  we  had  relinquished  Texas.  Senator  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  the  Congressional  champion  of  the  far  West  said  in  Congress  "with 
true  western  passion" — "The  magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  ours,  with  all 
its  fountains,  springs  and  floods,  and  woe  to  the  statesman  who  shall  undertake  to 
surrender  one  drop  of  its  water,  one  inch  of  its  soil,  to  any  foreign  power. "  He  was 
ready  for  a  war  with  Spain,  believing  that  it  would  give  the  United  States  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba;  and  that  it  would  "free  the  New  from  the  Old  World."  The  United 
States  was  willing  then  to  relinquish  any  claim  to  Texas  that  it  might  gain  Florida 
(1820).  Later  we  made  attempts  under  Adams  and  Jackson  to  buy  Texas,  for  al- 
ready it  was  filled  with  many  of  our  people  carrying  on  life  just  as  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  Southern  states.  Texas  fought  against  her  Mexican  rulers  and  became  in- 
dependent; then  she  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted in  1845;  and  a  war  with  Mexico  followed  which  resulted  in  our  acquiring 
California  and  New  Mexico  for  which  we  paid  18  million  dollars  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment (1848). 

Sam  Houston  deliberately  settled  in  Mexico  to  help  plan  a  revolt  of  the  Americans 
against  Mexico.  He  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Texan  troops.  In  the 
attack  on  the  Alamo,  an  old  Texan  fortress  at  San  Antonio,  David  Crockett,  a  dar- 
ing Tennessee  hunter  and  marksman,  lost  his  life  after  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  strug- 
gle with  the  men  of  Santa  Anna's  army.    It  will  interest  the  class  to  know  that  Ulysses 

5.  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee  fought  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1848. 

2.  Oregon: 

Oregon's  story  is  that  of  the  "fur  trader,  missionary  and  settler."  As  early  as 
1792  Captain  Gray  with  a  Boston  trading  ship  sailed  into  the  Columbia  river;  Lewis 
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and  Clark,  by  exploring  the  Louisiana  territory,  strengthened  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Oregon  territory.  John  Jacob  Astor  attempted  to  plant  a  trading  post 
at  Astoria  which  his  men  treacherously  turned  over  to  the  British  at  the  opening  of 
the  War  of  1812;  the  British  rechristened  it  Fort  George.  South  along  the  coast 
Spanish  Missions  at  San  Diego,  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  sold  hides  and  tallow  to 
Yankee  trading  ships  on  their  way  to  China  for  the  products  of  the  East.  Routes 
across  the  continent  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Platte,  the  Green,  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Snake  Rivers  were  being  found,  and  a  wagon  route  through  the  Rockies  was  made 
from  Salt  Lake,  across  the  Sierras,  and  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  Utah  to  the  coast. 
Lectures  on  the  Oregon  Country  and  its  riches  were  (in  1830)  being  given  in  New 
England.  In  1832  Nathaniel  Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  led  a  party  of 
New  Englanders  to  establish  a  trading  and  fishing  post  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Missionaries  and  their  families  soon  followed.  Among  them  was  Rev.  Marcus 
Whitman.  Mr.  Whitman  took  a  wagon  through  South  Pass  and  over  the  mountains 
to  the  Snake  River,  and  began  an  agricultural  colony  which  about  6000  persons  had 
joined  by  1843.  The  United  States  had,  in  1818,  made  a  treaty  with  England  for 
joint  occupation  of  the  territory  with  the  understanding  that  either  country  could 
bring  the  agreement  to  an  end  by  giving  the  other  a  year's  notice.  This,  in  1846, 
President  Polk  did;  and  England,  yielding  to  our  claim,  withdrew  and  left  us  a  terri- 
tory as  larger  as  Texas  which  included  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming. 

3.  John  C.  Fremont,  the  "Pathfinder"  and  his  guide,  "Kit"  Carson: 

When  it  became  evident  that  many  explorers  from  the  Eastern  States  were  emigrat- 
ing to  the  Oregon  Country,  Congress  sent  (because  of  Senator  Benton's  persuasions) 
Lieut.  Fremont  "to  explore  the  West  for  the  best  pass  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  would  accommodate  the  oncoming  emigration."  With  "Kit"  Carson,  a 
famous  hunter,  for  guide,  he  explored  the  South  Pass  and  found  it  easy  for  traveling 
purposes.  The  next  year  he  went  out  again  to  find  other  paths  and  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Missions  of  Monterey  in  California.  He  stopped  at  Captain  Sutter's 
Fort  on  his  way  to  Monterey  and  afterward  returned  to  the  fort  where  he  succeeded 
in  protecting  and  aiding  the  Americans  in  California  until  the  Mexican  War  was 
over. 

4.  Gold  and  the  rush  for  the  Pacific — "The  Forty-niners": — 

On  the  very  day  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with  Mexico,  when  California  be- 
came a  territory  of  the  United  States,  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Fort  (Jan., 
1848).  The  children  can  compare  stories  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  to  tell 
of  the  rush  for  the  Klondike  with  the  stories  of  the  famous  "  1849  "  rush  to  the  Pacific. 
In  one  year  the  population  of  California  increased  from  6000  to  over  85,000  souls. 
Says  Muzzey:  "The  'Forty-niners,'  as  these  gold  seekers  were  called,  came  almost 
wholly  from  the  free  states  of  the  North.  Migration  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
desert  country  did  not  tempt  the  plantation  owner  with  his  slaves.  Consequently, 
when  delegates  from  the  new  California  immigrants  met  at  Monterey,  in  September, 
1849,  at  the  call  of  the  military  governor,  Riley,  to  devise  a  constitution,  they  drew 
up  a  constitution  excluding  slavery  by  a  unanimous  vote." 

And  those  immigrants — "Merchants,  farmers,  physicians,  lawyers,  artisans,  shop- 
keepers, and  servants  abandoned  their  business  to  stake  out  claims  in  the  gold  valleys 
from  which  thousands  took  their  fortunes  in  a  few  weeks.  The  fever  extended  even 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Men  started  on  the  nine  months'  sail  around  Cape  Horn,  or, 
crossing  the  pestilence-laden  Isthmus  of  Panama,  fought  like  wild  animals  for  a 
passage  on  the  infrequent  ships  sailing  up  the  Californian  coast.    Others  went 
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'overland,'  making  their  way  slowly  across  the  Western  deserts  and  mountains  in 
their  unwieldy  'prairie  schooners,'  the  monotonous  dread  of  famine  and  thirst  varied 
only  by  the  excitement  of  Indian  attacks."  (Muzzey:  American  History,  pp.  356- 
357.) 

XI.  The  North  and  South  quarrel  over  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories. 

Incidentally,  from  many  of  the  preceding  stories,  the  child  has  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  slavery  question  in  the  States  and  in  the  Territories.  The  teacher  might 
go  back  even  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  and  recall  that  no  slavery  was  al- 
lowed there.  This  may  bring  up  the  question  as  to  what  was  done  about  slavery  in 
the  Louisiana  territory;  in  Texas,  in  Oregon,  and  in  California. 

This  story  may  have  to  include  a  simple  explanation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854.  (See  outline  for 
Eighth  Grade.)  It  is  certainly  possible  that  fifth  grade  children,  if  the  history- 
lessons  are  well  planned  for  developing  thoughtful  questions  from  the  children  may 
have  asked  such  questions  as  "What  did  Benjamin  Franklin  think  of  Slavery?" 
"Did  Patrick  Henry  have  slaves?"  "Of  course,  Jefferson  and  Washington  had 
slaves,  but  did  they  really  believe  in  slavery '? ' 

The  names  of  three  men  will  stand  out  prominently  in  this  discussion  of  the  terri- 
torial regions:  Henry  Clay,  the  "Pacificator";  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina, 
a  firm  sectionalist,  and  a  "States  Rights"  man;  and  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  staunch  "Nationalist." 

Make  these  three  figures  stand  out  clearly  and  let  the  class  see  them,  debating  the 
vital  question  on  the  "floor  of  Congress."  Show  their  pictures  to  the  class,  tell  a 
few  incidents  that  will  reveal  the  character  of  each  man,  and  in  a  simple,  concrete 
way  give  both  sides  of  the  sectional  feeling  regarding  slavery. 

1.  Henry  Clay  the  "Mill Boy  of  the  Slashes." 

Born  in  Virginia  in  the  sections  of  the  "slashes"  (Patrick  Henry's  section  also); 
his  parents;  his  meager  education;  his  removal  to  Richmond;  his  work  in  a  mercantile 
house  there;  his  clerkship  with  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Chancellor  George  Wythe; 
his  determination  to  become  a  lawyer;  his  removal  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  then  a 
frontier  town;  his  power  to  defend  criminals;  one  of  the  "young  Republicans"  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812;  his  long  and  interesting  career  in  Congress;  his  interest  in  the 
Cumberland  Road;  his  interest  in  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories;  his  part 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise  not  failing  to  avoid  the  error  which  attributes  to  him  the 
authorship  of  the  Thomas  Amendment  which  proposed  the  line  of  36°  30';  his  person- 
al characteristics — manner,  power  of  his  speeches.    Schurz,  Henry  Clay. 

2.  John  C.  Calhoun: 

Born  near  Abbeville,  South  Carolina;  his  early  education;  his  later  education  at 
Yale  University;  at  the  law  school  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut;  his  views  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day;  an  example  of  the  Southern  sectionalist  as  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  of  the  Northern,  his  debates  with  Clay  and  Webster  in  Congress.  Hunt's 
Calhoun. 

3.  Daniel  Webster: 

Born  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire;  his  parents;  his  sisters  and  brothers;  the 
"woodchuck  story; "  his  interest  in  nature;  his  love  for  books;  his  education  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy  and  Dartmouth  College;  his  removal  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  became  a  lawyer  famous  for  his  speeches  and  debates,  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  that  with  Senator  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 
the  effect  of  his  personality  and  his  speeches  together. 
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The  following  information  taken  from  Muzzey,  pp.  358-359,  may  help  the  teacher 
to  keep  the  question  of  this  time  clear  in  her  own  mind  for,  unless  she  is  herself  per- 
fectly clear  about  the  compromises  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  she  cannot  hope 
to  make  the  subject  clear  to  children.  (This,  of  course,  must  be  an  oral  explanation, 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  class.) 

Compromise  of  1850. — The  Missouri  Compromise  (1820)  had  excluded  slavery  from 
the  Louisiana  territory,  north  of  36°  30'.  The  following  table  shows  the  questions 
that  were  being  angrily  debated  about  1848-50,  and  the  demands  of  each  side: 
(Muzzey,  p.  359). 

The  South  demanded 
organization   as  a   territory, 

admitting  slavery 
legalization    of    slavery    by 
Congress   (at   least   below 
36°  30') 
the  same  boundaries  as  the 
Texan  republic  claimed  in 
1836 
no  interference  with  slavery 

by  Congress 
a  strict  law  enforced  by  na- 
tional authority,   with  no 
jury  trial  for  negroes 


Question  of 

(1)  California 

(2)  New  Mexico 


(3)  Texas 


(4)  District  of  Co- 

lumbia 

(5)  Fugitive  slaves 


The  North  demanded 
immediate  admission  as  a  free 

state 
the  application  of  the  Wil- 

mot  Proviso 

a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
Texas  without  any  money 
compensation 

abolition  of  slavery 

jury  trial  for  every  negro 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave 


"The  debates  on  the  compromise  measures  called  forth  some  of  the  finest  speeches 
ever  made  in  the  Senate." 

"Clay  proposed  that  (1)  California  should  be  admitted  as  a  free  state;  (2)  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  cession  should  be  divided  by  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude  into 
the  territories  of  Utah  on  the  north  and  New  Mexico  on  the  south,  both  organized 
on  the  "squatter-sovereignty"  principle;  (3)  the  boundaries  of  the  slaveholding  state 
of  Texas  should  be  cut  down  from  379,000  to  264,000  square  miles,  but  in  return 
Texas  should  receive  $10,000,000  from  the  government  to  pay  her  war  debt  con- 
tracted before  1845;  (4)  the  slave  trade  (but  not  slavery)  should  be  prohibited  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (5)  a  new  fugitive-slave  law  should  be  enacted,  making  the  re- 
covery of  runaway  negroes  much  easier  than  under  the  old  law  of  1793.  This  meas- 
ure of  Clay's  was  called  the  'Omnibus  Bill,'  on  account  of  the  number  of  provisions 
which  it  included."  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster. 
XII.  One  Nation  or  Two? 

The  quarrel  over  the  territories  broke  out  afresh  when  Douglas  introduced  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (1854)  which  upset  completely  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  now  are  all  dead  and  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  the  hands  of  other  men. 

For  the  first  period  of  this  topic,  say  1850-1860,  two  persons  will  stand  out  as 
representing  the  opinion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country:  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 
1.  Abraham  Lincoln: 

For  an  interesting  account  of  his  life  see  Helen  Nicolay:  The  Boy's  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  The  story  should  bring  out  a  clear  and  simple  idea  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  Dred-Scott  decision,  the  "Underground  Railroad,"  and  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. 
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2.  Jefferson  Davis: 

Probably  the  best  account  for  our  purposes  of  the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  are  those 
of  Oliver  Dyer:  Personal  Recollections  of  Jefferson  Davis;  W.  E.  Dodd '.Life  of  Jeff- 
erson Davis;  Trent:  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime. 

This  story  should  bring  out  the  idea  of  a  state  seceding  from  the  Union,  and  the 
principles  for  which  the  Southern  Confederacy  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  its  president, 
stood. 

The  declaration  of  war  and  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  make  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  stand  forth  as  the  most  prominent  figures. 

3.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant: 

His  characteristics  as  a  man  and  a  soldier;  emphasize  his  determination,   bull- 
dog persistence,  and  fertility  of  resource.    The  siege  of  Vicksburg  well  illustrates  his 
qualities.    How  he  rose  to  be  commander-in-chief  and  won  the  war. 
Reference:  Johnston's  Leading  American  Soldiers  (Holt),  pp.  137-193. 

Gen.  Robert  E.Lee: 

4.  His  characteristics,  his  soldiers'  love  for  him;  his  leadership  of  the  southern  army 
— (a)  defense  of  Richmond;  (b)  Chancellor sville;  (c)  Gettysburg;  opposing  Grant  in 
the  closing  year  of  the  war.  Bring  out  Lee's  charm  as  a  man;  his  conscientiousness, 
his  reluctance  to  leave  the  Union  and  refusal  to  accept  chief  command  of  the  Federal 
armies;  his  brilliance,  dash,  and  ingenuity  as  a  soldier;  his  sensible  and  noble  attitude 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Reference:  Johnston's  Leading  American  Soldiers,  pp.  256-311. 

XIII.  The  progress  of  the  Age  of  Machinery. 

Part  of  this  topic  will  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  industrial  arts  periods;  part 
in  the  discussion  of  current  events;  part  in  geography.  The  history  periods  should, 
then,  organize  the  disjointed  information  and  trace  the  historical  development  of 
the  various  inventions  showing  the  influence  of  each  upon  life  today. 

1.  The  Trans-continental  railroads. 
Reference:  Paxson,  The  New  Nation,  p.  25. 

2.  How  electricity  aids  home  life,  travel,  transportation,  trade. 

a.  Lighting  by  electricity;  Thomas  Edison. 

b.  Hearing  by  electricity;  Alexander  Bell  and  the  telephone. 

c.  A  new  language  by  electricity;  "Wireless"  and  Guglielmo  Marconi. 

d.  Riding  by  electricity;  trolley-cars,  railroads,  automobiles. 

3.  The  flying  machine  and  the  automobile:    How  the  gas  engine  made  them  possible: 
The  Wright  brothers  and  the  aeroplane.    (See  the  July,  1915,  "St.  Nicholas"  for 

"What  everyone  should  know  about  the  aeroplane".)  Growing  uses  for  the  auto- 
mobile. 

4.  Bessemer  and  the  steel  industry  (steel,  iron,  coal) : 

Growth  of  cities;  the  skyscrapers,  a  type  of  building  peculiarly  American;  apart- 
ment houses;  great  bridge  constructions;  etc. 

5.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal — Colonel  Goethals: 

The  story  should  bring  out  the  topic  of  civic  sanitation  and  the  great  work  and 
sacrifice  of  Jesse  William  Lazear  who  gave  his  life  for  the  cure  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
West  Indies.  Upon  Lazear's  work  was  based  that  of  Col.  William  C.  Gorgas  in 
ridding  the  canal  zone  of  the  mosquito  and  malarial  fever.  (Connect  this  with  the 
campaign  in  Baltimore  against  mosquitoes  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Gorgas 
1915.) 
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6.  Immigration  and  some  problems  it  has  brought: 

Ellis  Island;  making  Americans  out  of  immigrants  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  and 
Jane  Addams'  great  work  there: 

This  topic  should  trace  the  development  of  immigration  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.  In  that  sense  it  will  be  a  review,  recalling  the  early  German  and  Scotch 
Irish  immigrants;  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese  for  work  on  the  transconti- 
nental railroads;  etc.  Bring  out  the  changing  nature  of  the  problems  of  today — 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Italians  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 

7.  The  American  "  Workers:"  Labor  Unions. 

This  is  a  topic  that  will  touch  the  life  of  every  child  in  our  schools.  The  news- 
papers of  the  day  tell  of  strikes  in  the  great  industrial  plants;  the  "  I.  W.  W."  holds 
meetings  in  every  large  city  and  the  newspapers  print  notices  of  their  meetings;  great 
corporations  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  theFord  Automobile  Co.,  etc.,  are  known 
objectively  at  least  through  the  products  they  turn  out  for  man's  use;  in  many  of  the 
families  represented  by  the  pupils  in  our  schools  there  are  men  who  belong  to  labor 
unions,  men  who  employ  men  who  belong  to  labor  unions,  men  who  are  clerks  for  big 
corporations  that  employ  hundreds  of  employees.  Here  and  there,  all  along  the  way 
from  the  "Period  of  Discovery"  in  the  Fourth  Grade  to  the  close  of  the  "Progress 
of  the  Age  of  Machinery"  in  the  Fifth  Grade  labor  in  some  form  has  been  discussed. 
The  children  themselves  can  get  a  great  deal  of  the  information  for  the  current  phases 
of  this  topic  from  their  parents  at  home,  from  the  daily  newspapers  and  from  the 
industrial  arts  topics.  For  the  teacher  who  wishes  some  help  on  the  topic  probably 
the  best  reference  is  Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor  (Heath), 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  American  situation.  Brief  chapters  on  the  labor  movement 
may  be  found  in  recent  treatises  on  economics,  e.  g.,  Seager,  Principles  of  Economics 
Holt,  1914). 

XIV.  United  States  gains  "over-sea"  possessions: 

1.  The  purchase  of  Alaska: 

2.  The  Spanish-American  War: 

This  is  such  recent  history  that  the  pupils  themselves  will  surely  be  able  to 
bring  to  school  stories  their  mothers  and  fathers,  their  uncles  and  aunts,  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  tell  about  the  "War  with  Spain."  "The  sole  aim  of  the 
United  States  was  to  put  a  stop  to  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  that 
had  become  intolerable"  says  Dr.  Latane.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Spain  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  pay- 
ing $20,000,000  for  the  Philippines. 
3.   How  the  United  States  has  dealt  with  other  countries: 

Her  peace  policy  and  her  part  in  the  International  Peace  movement.  (The 
School  Peace  League  (Boston,  Mass.)  publishes  much  material  that  may  be  obtained 
without  cost.    See  also  Gulliver,  The  Friendship  of  Nations,  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Evidence  of  her  peace  policy  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  she  has  arbi- 
trated many  questions:  e.g.,  numerous  claims  of  her  citizens  against  foreign  States; 
the  Alabama  claims;  Alaskan  Boundary  with  England;  Newfoundland  fisheries  with 
England;  etc. 

The  "open  door"  policy  in  China — John  Hay. 

If  any  child  should  bring  up  in  class  the  question  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  it  will 
be  possible  to  explain  it  simply:  President  Monroe,  in  a  message  to  Congress  said 
that  the  U.  S.  does  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  he  thought  European 
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nations  should  not  meddle  with  any  independent  country  of  the  new  world,  or  try 
to  plant  any  more  colonies.  See  MacDonald's  Documentary  Source  Book  of  Ameri- 
can History,  No.  80. 

The  principle  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  for  which  the  United  States  fought 
in  1812  is  still  before  us  in  the  great  European  War  of  1914-.  President  Wilson  in 
a  message  to  Germany  declares  that  the  United  States  will  always  contend  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  "without  compromise  and  at  any  cost." 

Where  to  Get  Material:  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  covers  the  same  general 
field  as  that  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth.  The  topics  are  of  course 
different  and  their  treatment  must  be  widely  different  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  younger  children,  yet  to  accomplish  good  work  the 
teacher  of  the  lower  grades  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  is  given 
in  the  thin  little  stories  that  are  so  often  considered  good  enough 
for  children,  and  must  have  a  better  sense  of  proportion  and  con- 
tinuity than  she  could  obtain  by  studying  a  few  selected  stories 
to  be  given  the  class.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  make  a  careful  study  of  the  topical  outlines  for  teachers  of 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight.  The  main  sources  of  information  are 
the  same,  and  lower  grade  teachers  are  referred  to  the  list  of  bibliog- 
raphies in  the  introductory  section,  p.  495,  and  to  the  references 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Grade  course.  Throughout  the  Fifth 
Grade  course  frequent  references  are  given  to  reliable  works  in 
which  more  or  less  extensive  information  may  be  obtained  about 
the  topics  assigned.  It  is  realized  that  this  field  is  a  large  one,  that 
the  teachers  cannot  with  their  other  work  be  special  students  of 
the  subject,  and  that  the  course  is  very  largely  a  new  one  for  the 
grade.  The  teacher  cannot  make  all  her  preparation  the  first  year, 
but  she  should  have  in  mind  from  the  first  the  absolute  necessity 
for  much  study  outside  the  common  school  text-books  and  readers, 
if  she  is  to  make  her  work  interesting  and  valuable. 

N.  B. — Credit  and  great  praise  must  be  given  the  group  of  forty  fifth  grade  teach- 
ers who  worked  with  the  zest  of  research  students,  during  the  year  1916-1917,  to 
gather  together  a  body  of  concrete  historical  data  to  add  to  the  course  of  study. 

The  material  was  mimeographed  (aboutlOO  typed  pages)  and  given  out  to  the  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Grade  teachers  for  the  fields  of  those  two  grades  are,  in  part,  the  same. 
The  following  types  of  materials  will  show  the  character  of  their  concreteness  and 
vividness. 

Peter  Faneuil's  letters. 

Extracts  from  The  Boston  Post. 

Drake:  Tea  Leaves  of  1773. 

Newspapers  of  Revolutionary  times: 

Pennyslvania  Gazette. 

Boston  Gazette. 

The  Massachusetts  Spy. 
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Anderson's  Constitutional  Gazette  (N.  Y.) 

Bickerstaff  Almanac  (Boston.) 

Tyler:  Literary  History  of  American  Revolution. 

Moore:  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Revolution. 

John  Adams'  Diary. 

Data  on  Labor  Unions. 

Establishing  Public  Credit  (Taken  from  Recollections  and  Memoirs  of  Washington 
by  G.  W.  Parke  Custis). 

Leaves  from  Thomas  Jefferson's  account  book. 

Alexander  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufacturers  1791.  (George  Washington  and 
his  weaving  establishment;  Contract  made  by  Robert  Carter  for  negro  cloth  work- 
ers.) 

Data  on  Labor  Unions. 

Data  on  gas  engines. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

"The  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  America  is  the 
child  of  European  civilization,  that  it  received  a  great  heritage  of 
laws  and  traditions,  and  that  its  own  life  is  unintelligible  save  as  it 
appears  in  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world." — Bourne. 

The  work  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades  should  pre- 
sent one  continuous  story.  The  first  part,  that  for  the  Sixth,  pre- 
sents the  European  beginnings  of  American  civilization,  discloses 
how  and  why  the  New  World  was  discovered  by  the  Old,  and  shows 
America  as  the  heir  of  Europe. 

Read  carefully  and  critically  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Grammar  Grades:  Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  63-90. 

Outlined  in  the  large,  the  course  covers  the  following  topics: 
I.  Greece,  the  first  great  European  teacher. 

II.  "Rome,  Mistress  of  an  enduring  world  empire." 

III.  How  Germany  and  France  began. 

IV.  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
V.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

VI.  Great  changes  bring  about  the  beginnings  of  our  own  times. 
VII.  The  expansion  of  Europe  and  the  beginning  of  America. 

European  Ancestors  of  America 

/.  Greece  the  First  Great  European  Teacher: 
1.  Greece,  the  sailor's  country: 

The  climate;  the  soil;  the  size;  the  sea;  the  sea  in  old  Greek  stories;  some  famous 
mythical  sailors;  these  topics  will  bring  out  how  the  early  Greeks  regarded  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  regions  of  the  world  unknown  to  them. 

"  Greece  is  a  sailor's  country.  Long  arms  of  bays  cut  into  the  land  and  invite  men 
to  try  the  gentle  water.  Long  points  of  land  jut  into  the  sea  like  ships'  prows,  and 
islands  close  together  beckon  a  boat  from  one  to  another  out  from  the  mainland.  So 
Greeks  very  early  became  seafaring  people." — Hall:  Europe,  the  Mother  of  America. 
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"We  are  taught  from  early  youth  to  divide  the  world  into  continents  and  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  washes  three  of  the  five,  as  marking  a  bound- 
ary line  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  .  .  .  This  view  is  natural  enough  in 
London,  but  appears  strange  in  Constantinople,  where  business  men  cross  twice 
daily,  in  suburban  steamers,  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  It  has  always  been 
misleading  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  geography,  for  the  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean  form,  both  structurally  and  climatically,  a  distinct  region  of  the 
world's  surface.  But  it  is  historically  and  politically  misleading  also.  .  .  .  For 
to  the  Greeks  the  Mediterranean  area  was  always  a  unity  and  the  Mediterranean 
itself  not  a  frontier,  but  a  highway;  they  saw  the  world  as  'a  rim  of  convergent 
coastlands  encircling  the  Midland  Sea,  which  is  our  Sea.'  'Our  Sea'  or  'This  Sea' 
was  indeed  their  only  name  for  it.  With  the  countries  immediately  around  it  they 
were  tolerably  familiar;  but  the  Hinterland  beyond,  which  differed  in  climate,  struc- 
ture and  manners,  always  remained  to  them  mysterious.    .    .    . 

"Every  Englishman  is  familiar  with  'the  sea;'  but  the  sea  of  the  Greeks  is  not  the 
sea  that  we  know.  Landlocked  on  all  sides,  as  its  name  implies,  except  for  the  nar- 
row exits  at  Gibraltar  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  Mediterranean  seems  in  summer  as 
gentle  as  an  inland  lake.  Yet  to  call  it  a  lake  is  to  belie  its  possibilities.  It  is  in 
fact  double-natured,  sometimes  a  lake  far  better  adapted  to  oars  than  to  sails,  some- 
times an  ocean,  not  adapted,  as  a  timid  Greek  navigator  might  say,  for  either;  or, 
to  put  it  in  his  own  language,  a  lake  when  the  gods  are  kind  and  an  ocean  when  they 
are  spiteful." — Zimmern,  The  Greek  Commonwealth. 

2.  Greece  expands  to  the  far-away  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  World;  its  colonies: — 
Reasons  for  expansion;  early  explorers;  Greek  ships;  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern 

Mediterranean;  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Mediterranean;  Greek  trade;  trading 
posts  and  "factories;"  starting  colonies;  the  towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  "Magna 
Graecia;"  the  Gallic  settlements — ("Spain  the  California  of  those  days")  the  fringe 
of  colonies  on  the  Africian  coast;  "Hellenizing"  the  tribes  around  the  settlements. 
(The  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Nile  Rivers  were  the  only  highways  into  the  hinter- 
land.) 

3.  The  growing  Greek  cities;  differences  among  them: — 

Sparta,  the  soldier's  city;  Aegina  the  sailor's  city;  Corinth,  the  "merchant  town; " 
Athens,  the  "Beautiful, "  the  city  of  great  poets,  artists,  orators,  and  generals. 

Bring  out,  very  simply,  the  characteristics  of  life  in  several  different  types  of  cities 
in  order  to  get  at  the  character  of  the  Greek  people  as  a  whole.  Upon  the  child's 
understanding  of  this  will  depend  his  understanding  of  why  the  different  Greek  cities 
acted  as  they  did  when  concerted  action  was  necessary. 

Life  in  Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  studied  in  detail.  Let  the  class  really  live  the 
life  of  the  city: — city  scenes;  the  city  wall  (Sparta  had  none) ;  great  statues  and  build- 
ings; streets;  houses;  the  market  place;  the  people;  the  home  itself;  schools;  the  pub- 
lic games  on  the  Olympian  field;  the  government;  famous  Spartans;  famous  Athen- 
ians. 

(Athens'  trade  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  though  three  miles  from  the  coast,  she 
had  a  port,  Piraeus,  with  which  she  was  connected  by  a  long  lane  with  high  strong 
straight  walls  on  both  sides,  the  famous  "Long  Walls."  Piraeus  was  an  important 
point  both  for  trade  and  war.  Themistocles  planned  and  built  it  in  preparation 
for  the  great  war  with  Persia.) 

There  is  a  chance  here  to  use  some  well  selected  source  material.  As  an  example  of 
this — Webster:  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  pp.  98-102,  gives  Plutarch's  account 
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of  Alcibiades'  boyhood  and  youth,  which  might  be  used  to  advantage  with  sixth 
grade  children,  to  show  some  details  of  education  and  the  customs  of  the  times. 

4.  How  the  Greeks  governed: 

Many  questions  relating  to  government  will  have  been  brought  out  in  the  discus- 
sion of  life  in  the  great  cities  but  the  subject  should  be  treated  somewhat  more  fully 
than  the  other  topics  have  made  possible. 

a.  Old  tribal  days:  council  of  elders,  assembly  of  fighting  men,  chieftain  who  in 
time  becomes  a  shepherd  king.  "Germs  of  later  European  political  institutions 
and  even  of  our  own  in  the  United  States  today  "  (Robinson  and  Breasted,  p.  129). 

b.  Rise  of  the  city-state,  "the  only  nation  which  the  Greeks  knew.  Each  city- 
state  was  a  sovereign  power;  each  had  its  own  laws,  its  own  army  and  gods,  and 
each  citizen  felt  a  patriotic  duty  toward  his  own  city  and  no  other."  King,  coun- 
cil, assembly.  The  stronghold  on  the  acropolis.  Close  relation  of  religion  and 
government.    King  as  ruler,  judge,  general,  and  priest.    Disorder  often  existed. 

c.  How  some  men  came  to  be  large  landholders,  and  formed  a  class  of  heredi- 
tary nobles.  Their  control  of  council,  dominance  in  the  government,  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor.  The  "tyrants"  how  they  gained  power,  methods  of  govern- 
ing.   ' '  Age  of  Tyrants : ' ' 

"As  a  group,  the  leaders  of  this  age  made  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
people  which  never  entirely  disappeared. 

"They  were  the  earliest  statesmen  in  Greece,  if  not  in  history,  and  some  of  them 
were  led  by  high-minded  motives  in  their  control  of  the  Greek  states.  The  people 
loved  to  quote  their  sayings,  such  as  'Know  thyself,'  a  proverb  which  was  carved 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Apollo  temple  at  Delphi;  or  Solon's  wise  maxim,  'Overdo 
nothing.'  There  came  to  be  collections  of  such  sayings,  and  the  most  famous  of 
the  men  of  the  age  were  grouped  together  as  the  'Seven  Wise  men.' — (Solon  of 
Athens,  Periander  of  Corinth,  Chilon  of  Sparta,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  and  Cleobulus  of  Lindus.) 

"The  Age  of  the  Tyrants  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  progress  among  the 
Hellenes,  in  industries,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  higher  life  which  we  call  civiliza- 
tion."   (Robinson  and  Breasted:  Outlines  oj European  History,  pp.  158-159.) 

d.  Rise  of  democracies;  how  aided  by  tyrannies. 

e.  Study  of  development  of  political  institutions  in  Athens,  one  of  the  leading 
cities,  as  a  type — kingship,  aristocracy,  wealth  and  the  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy. Archons.  Draco  and  written  laws.  Solon  and  his  reforms,  relation  of 
government  to  social  problems — 

"The  verses  of  Solon  (which  in  a  later  day  when  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  write 
prose  would  have  taken  the  form  of  political  speeches)  pictured  the  distressing  con- 
dition of  the  Attic  people  with  startling  effect.  ...  To  save  the  peasants,  he 
declared  void  all  mortgages  on  land  and  all  claims  of  creditors  which  endangered 
the  liberty  of  a  citizen.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  citizens  who  had  been  sold  into 
foreign  slavery  to  satisfy  such  claims  Solon  repurchased  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
and  they  returned  as  free  men  to  Attica.  But  Solon  was  a  true  statesman,  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  lower  classes  for  a  new  apportionment  of  lands  held  by 
the  eupatrids  he  would  not  yield.  He  did,  however,  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
land  which  a  noble  might  hold. 

"Further,  he  proclaimed  a  constitution  which  gave  all  but  the  very  lowest  class- 
es a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  State.  It  was  not  democratic,  for  it  recognized  an 
aristocracy  of  birth.    There  were  three  political  classes  according  to  income. 
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Only  the  men  who  belonged  to  the  first  class,  with  the  largest  income  (five  hundred 
measures  of  grain,  or  of  oil  and  wine  together),  could  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State;  but  the  humblest  free  craftsman  could  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  people. 
Otherwise,  the  established  institutions  were  little  changed  by  Solon.  He  left  also 
a  written  code  of  law  by  which  all  free  men  were  for  the  first  time  given  equal 
rights  in  the  courts.  Some  of  these  laws  have  descended  to  our  own  time  and  are 
still  in  force. 

"Solon  is  the  first  Greek  statesman  of  whom  we  obtain  an  authentic  picture, 
chiefly  through  those  poems  of  his  which  have  survived  to  our  day."  Robinson 
and  Breasted,  pp.  155-7. 

"The  most  fatal  defect  in  Greek  character  was  the  inability  of  these  states  to 
forget  their  local  differences  and  jealousies  and  to  unite  into  a  common  federation 
or  great  nation  including  all  Greeks."    Robinson  and  Breasted,  p.  134. 

5.  Greece  and  her  neighbor  Persia  fight  for  world  power: — 

"Just  at  this  point  when  the  Greek  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world, 
the  Persian  hosts  suddenly  advanced  to  the  Aegean  Sea  and  absorbed  the  Ionian 
cities."    Had  the  Greeks  developed  the  power  to  throw  off  this  great  Asiatic  foe? 

Greece  had  two  foes:  one  in  the  West,  Carthage, — another  in  the  East,  Persia. 

Bring  out  characteristics  of  Persian  life;  study  pictures  of  the  great  Persian  temples 
and  give  enough  details  to  show  why  Persia  was  a  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece: 
King  Darius;  Battle  of  Marathon,  "which  the  Athenians  celebrated  as  their  bravest 
victory  for  hundreds  of  years;"  the  work  of  Themistocles  in  preparing  Greece  for 
the  next  onslaught  of  Persia  which  he  knew  would  come  by  sea;  the  long  wait  for 
the  Persians  (they  were  installing  their  new  King,  Xerxes);  Thermopylae;  the  Battle 
of  Saiamis  (480  B.C.) ;  the  end  of  the  struggle — "Athens  the  queen  of  the  sea  and  the 
savior  of  the  Greeks." 

6.  The  "Age  of  Pericles;"  the  glory  of  Greece." — 

The  Delian  Confederacy;  Pericles'  great  imperialistic  dream  to  make  Athens  the 
"head  of  a  noble  Greek  empire;"  his  thirty  years  of  progress;  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  cities,  particularly  Sparta;  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  allies,  and  Athens 
and  her  allies — "the  whole  Greek  world  from  the  Aegean  islands  to  Magna  Graecia 
was  dragged  into  it;"  Athens  forced  to  submit  to  Sparta. 

Discussion  of  progress  and  social  life  in  the  Age  of  Pericles  will  make  the  names  of 
Phidias,  the  great  sculptor  and  architect  (who  built  the  wonderfully  beautiful  Parth- 
enon); Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aeschylus,  the  great  writers  of  tragedy;  Aristo- 
phanes, writer  of  comedies;  Socrates  and  the  Sophists;  Herodotus,  the  "Father  of 
History"  and  Thucydides,  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — stand  out  and  their 
personalities  should  live  again  in  the  class-room. 

7.  Sparta  becomes  the  leader  of  Greece. 

8.  Thebes  takes  on  the  leadership,  and  breaks  Sparta's  power: — 

Epaminondas,  the  great  commander  and  creator  of  the  Theban  navy;  breaking 
Sparta's  power:  "holding  Athens  in  check  on  the  sea." 

But  it  is  a  'one  man  power'  and  at  Epaminondas'  death,  neither  Athens,  Sparta, 
nor  Thebes  could  resist  a  conqueror  from  the  outside. 

9.  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  conquers  Greece  and  the  great  East. 
Macedon's  growing  power;  King  Philip  (350  B.  C);  Demosthenes  the  great 

orator  and  his  burning  appeals  to  the  Athenians;  the  young  Alexander;  Ar- 
istotle, his  teacher;  Alexander  the  soldier;  his  love  for  Greek  ways  and  thought; 
his  conquest  of  the  world;  establishing  Greek  ways  in  Persia;  the  city  of  Alex- 
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andria;  "Hellenizing"  the  world.  The  three  centuries  following  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323  B.  C.)  are  termed  the  "Hellenistic  Age",  for  Greek  ways,  with  Alexandria 
as  the  center  of  distribution,  were  being  adopted  and  modified  by  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  "the  culture  of  the  Orient"  gradually  began  to 
change  Greek  thought.  Several  Greek  scientists  are  of  interest — Euclid,  great 
geometer;  Ptolemy,  the  geographer;  Hippocrates,  "Father  of  Medicine;"  Eratos- 
thenes, who  calculated  the  circumference  of  the  earth  and  was  very  close  to  correct. 
10.  Enduring  Greek  influences  upon  our  present  civilization. 

The  work  and  method  of  the  Greek  architects  and  sculptors;  the  Greek 
idea  of  beauty;  Greek  literary  ideals;  the  science  of  grammar;  the  alphabet;  Greek 
philosophy;  many  of  the  principles  of  geometry;  Greek  ideals  of  athletics. 

"The  Greeks  had  brought  the  world  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization  than 
men  had  ever  seen  before,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  unite  and  organize  it. 
Not  even  their  own  Hellas  was  a  unified  nation.  The  world  which  the  Greeks, 
as  successors  of  the  Orient,  had  civilized  was  now  to  be  organized  and  unified  by  a 
much  less  gifted  but  more  practical  race,  whose  city  on  the  Tiber  was  destined  to 
become  the  mistress  of  an  enduring  world  empire. "    Robinson  and  Breasted,  p.  239. 

II.  Rome,  "Mistress  of  an  enduring  world  empire,"  organized  the 
ancient  Mediterranean  world  and  spread  civilization. 

1.  The  beginnings  of  the  city  of  Rome: 

Its  location  in  the  Mediteranean  world;  Romans,  a  part  of  the  Latin  tribe 
(one  of  many  tribes  of  Italy);  Rome's  fortunate  location  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the  Tiber;  a  good  harbor;  neighbors;  her  busy  dock  (the  ships  of  Greece  and  Etruria 
there,  Roman  ships  in  time  built  with  these  as  models);  Roman  gods;  kings. 

"The  Greek  merchants  bring  written  invoices  and  bills.  The  Romans,  unable 
to  read  them  at  first,  are  slowly  learning  to  spell  them  out,  and  thus  finally  to  recog- 
nize a  Greek  word  here  and  there.  Ere  long  they  are  scribbling  memoranda  of  then- 
own  transactions  in  these  Greek  letters,  which  in  this  way  become  likewise  the 
Roman  alphabet,  slightly  changed  of  course  to  suit  the  Latin  language  used  in  Rome. 
It  is  this  alphabet  which  descended  from  the  Orient  through  Rome  to  us. 

"The  Greek  merchant  on  the  dock  has  a  sack  full  of  copper  coins  and  a  smaller 
purse  filled  with  silver  ones.  These  too  the  Roman  tradesman  learns  to  use,  against 
the  day  when  his  own  city  shall  begin  to  coin  them.  He  is  obliged  to  accept  also 
the  measures  of  bulk  and  of  length  with  which  the  Greek  measures  out  to  him  the 
things  he  buys.  The  peasant  hears  the  merchants  on  the  dock  speaking  Greek. 
He  too  learns  the  Greek  words  for  the  clothing  offered  for  sale,  for  household  utensils 
and  pottery  and  other  things  connected  with  traffic.  These  words  become  part  of 
the  daily  fund  of  Roman  speech. 

"The  Latin  peasant  looks  on  with  wonderment  at  all  this  world  of  civilized  life 
of  which  he  knows  so  little — a  world  in  which  these  clever  Greeks  seem  so  much 
at  home. "  (Robinson  and  Breasted,  pp.  249-251.) 

2.  Rome  becomes  a  republic: 

It  is  an  imperial  republic;  ruled  by  nobles — ("patricians"),  and  developed 
much  like  the  government  of  Greece:  (a)  a  written  code  of  laws  engraved  on  twelve 
tables  of  bronze:  (b)  Senate,  a  council  of  old  men  who  largely  controlled  affairs; 
(c)  two  Consuls,  elective  magistrates  of  the  same  power;  (d)  the  peasantry  ("ple- 
beians") composed  of  the  people  of  the  district  immediately  surrounding  the  city. 

A  story  of  the  Roman  Forum  can  be  made  to  bring  out  many  of  the  details 
of  political  and  social  life  of  the  time:  occupations,  dress,  business,  religion,  pol' 
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itics,  the  army,  a  Triumph,  etc.  (See  Lovell:  Stories  in  Stone  From  the  Roman 
Forum.)  In  addition,  there  should  be  a  detailed  study  of  life  within  a  Roman 
home.     (See  Johnson:  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.) 

3.  Rome  conquers  all  Italy: 

Border  wars;  Etruscan  wars;  wars  with  the  Gauls,  with  the  Samnites;  with 
the  cities  in  Magna  Graecia;  "Sometimes  she  was  beaten  in  the  bloody  battle, 
but  in  general  she  won  and  kept  adding  new  lands  to  her  territory  until  she  was 
mistress  of  all  the  land  from  the  Arno  River  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  country — 
a  great  territory  500  miles  long. " — Hall. 

Then  followed  the  business  of  establishing  Roman  rule  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, building  military  roads  and  organizing  an  army  so  that  she  might  keep 
what  she  had  gained.  Money  from  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  country  begins  to 
be  a  power.     (There  is  opportunity  for  much  good  map-work  in  this  topic.) 

4.  Rome  and  her  neighbor  Carthage  compete  for  commercial  supremacy: 

Relative  strength  and  weakness  of  the  two;  Carthage,  "Mistress  of  the  seas," 
boasted  that  a  Roman  could  not  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea  without  asking  her  per- 
mission; the  fleets  of  Carthage  and  her  dominions;  Sicily  "a  stepping  stone  be- 
tween the  two  countries"  becomes  the  first  "bone  of  contention;"  a  war  twenty 
years  long  gave  Sicily  to  Rome;  again  after  more  than  twenty  years  they  contend 
again,  this  time  for  Spain,  and  Hannibal  is  defeated;  Spain  is  added  to  Roman 
territory; — once  more  they  contend  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Carthaginian  colonies — 
this  time  on  the  shores  of  Africa.    Carthage  is  destroyed. 

"A  new  empire — Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea — had 
grown  up  in  the  West,  and  Rome  was  mistress  of  it. " 

5.  Many  changes  creep  into  Roman  life  because  of  her  "world  dominion": 

Influx  of  Greek  slaves  and  captives  of  war  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily;  the  capitalists;  Greek  slaves  become  teachers  of  Roman  children  who 
learn  to  read  Greek  and  to  love  Homer;  one  or  two  of  these  famous  Greek  teachers; 
sending  Roman  youths  to  Athens  to  receive  a  Greek  education;  Horace,  the  Roman 
poet,  said  that  Rome,  the  conquerer,  was  being  conquered  by  the  civilization  of 
the  Greeks.  Books,  music,  works  of  art,  and  architecture — these  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks;  and  they  spent  their  own  efforts  in  building  up  "a 
more  stable  and  powerful  organization  than  any  devised  by  the  Greeks."  This 
topic  will  show  how  military  power  began  to  undermine  Roman  institutions: 

Marius  and  Sulla;  the  rise  of  Julius  Caesar;  Pompey. 

6.  Pompey  makes  Rome  mistress  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

"By  the  year  60  B.  C.  most  of  Alexander's  huge  empire  was  in  Roman 
hands;" — the  effect  upon  Rome  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  "richest  and  most 
cultured  people  of  the  world." 

7.  The  conquest  of  Gaul: 

Caesar  extends  the  boundaries  on  the  west  to  the  Rhine  River  and  to  Brit- 
ain: 

A  war  with  barbarians;  conditions  of  the  vast  hordes  of  barbarians  in  West- 
ern Europe;  Rome  now  becomes  the  teacher;  Caesar  in  Britain;  Caesar  writes  the 
story  of  his  "conquest;"  the  effect  of  the  conquest  upon  the  Roman  people. 

The  Gallic  wars  afford  an  opportunity  for  using  the  constructive  activities 
of  the  sixth  grade  child;  they  might  build  a  miniature  Roman  camp  showing  the 
military  conditions  and  reproducing  many  of  the  weapons  used  in  the  warfare  of 
that  time. 
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8.  The  Great  Roman  Empire:  Rome  rules  the  world: 

Caesar,  "Dictator"  for  life,  the  first  emperor;  the  Age  of  Augustus — literature, 
science,  social  life,  travel,  education. 

"The  population  of  this  vast  Empire,  which  girdled  the  Mediterranean,  In- 
cluding France  and  England,  was  made  up  of  the  most  diverse  peoples  and  races. 
Egyptians,  Arabs,  Jews,  Greeks,  Italians,  Gauls,  Britons,  Iberians  (Spaniards) — 
all  alike  were  under  the  sovereign  rule  of  Rome.  One  great  state  embraced  the  nomad 
shepherds  who  spread  their  tents  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  the  mountaineer 
in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  and  the  citizens  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  heirs 
of  all  the  luxury  and  learning  of  the  ages.  Whether  one  lived  in  York  or  Jerusalem, 
Memphis  or  Vienna,  he  paid  his  taxes  into  the  same  treasury,  he  was  tried  by  the 
same  law,  and  looked  to  the  same  armies  for  protection. "  (Robinson  and  Breasted. 
Outlines  of  European  History,  pp.  276-277.) 

9.  A  new  religion  in  the  Roman  world;  the  coming  of  Christianity: 

Beginnings;  Christian  martyrs;  missionaries;  power  and  growth;  a  Christian 
emperor,  Constantine — the  "triumph  of  Christianity." 

10.  Rome's  power  declines: 

11.  Enduring  influences  of  Rome  upon  our  present  civilization: 

She  unified  the  whole  Mediteranean  world  under  one  Empire,  thus  brought 
together  the^ contributions  of  all  to  civilization;  her  principles  of  law  and  govern- 
ment— "the  idea  of  an  absolute  ruler,  organ  izeand  centralized  government, 
generous  adoption  of  foreigners,  laws  and  the  habit  of  obeying  law. "  (Hall,  Europe, 
the  Mother  of  America.)  The  idea  of  "good  roads, 'their  value  and  the  process 
of  their  construction. 

777.  How  Germany  and  France  began. 

1.  The  barbarians  of  the  North  invade  the  Empire  and  complete  the  work  of  break- 
ing it  up. 

The  German  tribes — Franks,  Vandals,  Goths,  Burgundians,  Saxons,  Lom- 
bard's (See  Tacitus'  description,  Leaflet  No.  A  27,  McKinley  Co.'s  Illustrated 
Topics  for  Ancient  History)',  how  they  fought;  the  Goths  under  Alaric  conquer 
Rome,  and  spread  into  Gaul  (France);  the  scorn  of  the  "Gallic  gentlemen"  for 
these  barbarians;  the  Franks,  become  Christians  under  Clovis,  conquer  parts  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire:  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks. 

2.  Charlemagne  and  his  great  Empire: 

Charlemagne's  wars,  his  laws;  the  Frankish  assemblies  (held  twice  a  year, 
first  in  one  city,  then  in  another);  education;  books;  his  people's  love  for  him; 
reforms  and  progress;  his  enemies,  the  Northmen. 

Let  the  pupils  read  parts  of  Einhard's  life  of  Charlemagne;  it  is  simply  told 
and  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  great  man,  Einhard  being  Charlemagne's 
son-in-law. 

3.  The  beginnings  of  Germany  and  France. 

Charlemagne's  death;  the  dividing  of  his  empire;  East  Frankland — Germany; 
West  Frankland — France;  the  Mohammedans  appear;  growing  power  of  the 
Northmen. 

4.  Enduring  influences  of  Charlemagne's  life  and  work  upon  our  present  civilization: 
"The  eighth  century — that  immediately  preceding  Charlemagne's  corona- 
tion— is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  ignorant,  the  darkest,  and  the  most 
barbarous  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  in  spite  of  this  dark  picture  there  was 
promise  for  the  future.  It  was  evident,  even  before  Charlemagne's  time  that 
Europe  was  not  to  continue  indefinitely  in  the  path  of  ignorance."    Latin  was 
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kept  alive  particularly  by  the  church;  education  (reading)  was  encouraged;  Ro- 
man textbooks  were  continued  in  use;  books  were  more  carefully  copied  than  before, 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  even  to  this  day,  since  through  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  the  annals  of  the  past  were  preserved  for  us. 
5.  Age  of  disorder;  the  great  landholders  rise  to  power;  feudalism. 

IV.  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  The  Norman  conquest: 

The  Angles  and  Saxons;  King  Alfred  and  learning;  invasion  of  the  Danes; 
the  coming  of  William  of  Normandy;  Norman  rule;  castle  life  established,  "Dooms- 
day Book, "  laws,  progress  of  England  under  William. 

2.  Englishmen  learn  to  desire  good  government: 

The  good  laws  of  Henry  II;  King  John  and  the  "Great  Charter,"  the  beginnings 
of  Parliament. 

3.  England  acquires  territory:  Wales  and  Scotland: 

Border  warfare;  Edward  I  conquers  Wales;  the  title  of  the  "Prince  of  Wales;" 
he  conquers  Scotland  (Wallace  and  Bruce). 

4.  England  and  France  contend  for  supremacy:  a  war  of  a  "Hundred  Years:" 
(Treat  briefly). 

V.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages: 

Life  in  country  and  town;  castle  life;  religion  and  the  church.  Among  the 
topics  will  be — 

Classes  of  the  people;  Feudalism:  getting  and  holding  land;  vassals;  the 
castle;  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age;  knights,  tournaments  and  sieges;  knightly 
training  and  ideals — times  of  chivalry;  pastimes;  the  common  people:  workers, 
farmers,  the  manor  land;  dues,  taxes,  hard  living,  revolts  of  the  workers;  how  vil- 
lages and  towns  grew  up;  townsmen  and  their  "guilds,"  shops,  and  laws;  trading; 
religion;  monasteries  and  education. 

VI.  Great  changes  bring  about  the  beginnings  of  our  own  tinies\ 

1.  Great  social  changes: 

The  great  social  changes  that  mark  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  modern  times  took  place  slowly,  and  no  exact  date  can  be  assigned,  but  we  may 
think  of  them  as  coming  to  climax  between  1400  and  1600.  The  changes  include 
especially:  (a)  the  rise  of  great  national  states,  in  place  of  the  loose  groupings  under 
the  feudal  regime;  (b)  the  break-up  of  the  powerful,  universal  Christian  church 
of  western  Europe — the  Protestant  Revolt;  (c)  some  inventions:  printing  from 
movable  type,  paper,  Arabic  numerals,  the  compass,  the  astrolabe,  etc.;  (d)  the 
expansion  of  Europe  through  the  finding  of  a  water  route  to  the  East  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  western  v/orld,  leading  in  turn  to  (e)  the  Commercial  Revolution- 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  become  the  chief  centers  of  trade  instead  of  those  in 
Italy,  the  volume  of  trade  increases  enormously,  great  quantities  of  silver  and  gold 
are  brought  to  Europe  from  the  new  world  and  increase  the  world's  supply  of  money 
and  thus  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  larger  trade;  the  magnitude  of  the  new 
trade  leads  to  the  formation  of  chartered  companies  (corporations)  and  fosters  the 
development  of  a  class  of  capitalists. 

2.  National  rivalries  for  over-sea  possessions  and  for  expanding  commerce: 

These  great  changes  led  to  intense  national  rivalries  for  possessions  over- 
sea and  for  the  expanding  commerce.  The  general  facts  must  be  developed  for  the 
children  through  the  study  of  simple  incidents  and  selected  persons.    For  our 
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purpose  the  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  west  is  the  most  important  topic,  because 
its  study  answers  for  us  the  questions  of  how  the  Old  World  found  the  New  and  what 
Europeans  did  in  America. 

VII.  The  expansion  of  Europe  and  the  beginnings  of  America. 

1.  The  crusades  and  their  results: 

Reasons  for  pilgrimages;  reasons  for  the  Crusades;  result  of  the  Crusades 
— an  increased  interest  in  travel,  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  great  trading  cities 
of  the  South  and  East;  a  growing  interest  in  commerce  and  expansion,  a  more 
widespread  desire  for  education. 

2.  A  new  route  to  India  is  wanted.    How  it  is  found: 

Disturbance  of  travel  by  the  Turks;  Marco  Polo's  travels  and  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  he  gave  the  world;  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  and  other  famous 
Portuguese  sailors — the  uncovering  of  the  African  coast;  the  new  route  to  India — 
found  at  last! 

3.  Spanish  ships  find  a  New  World: 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  America: 

The  man — Christopher  Columbus;  Spain's  interest  in  the  finding  of  a  new 
route  to  India;  Columbus's  first  voyage  (new  islands);  his  later  voyages  (more 
coasts  explored);  Spanish  settlements  begun. 

5.  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World: 

The  search  for  gold  and  silver;  in  the  islands;  in  Mexico;  the  use  of  slaves. 

6.  French  attempts  at  settlements  in  the  New  World  and  their  failure. 

7.  Elizabethan  England,  and  the  English  "sea-dogs": 

Changes  and  progress  6f  life  of  the  times  of  "Good  Queen  Bess;"  England 
on  the  seas — (Cabot  should  be  recalled)  Hawkins,  Drake,  Raleigh;  jealousy  of 
England  and  Spain;  England's  aid  in  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  Spain;  the 
Spanish  armada — England  becomes  "Mistress  of  the  seas." 

8.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World: 

America  in  the  literature  of  the  time — Richard  Hakluyt,  his  writings,  their 
influence; — failure  of  Raleigh's  colonizing  efforts. 

9.  The  situation  in  America;  at  the  close  of  the  16 th  Century: 
On  the  eve  of  English  and  French  colonization. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  INFORMATION 

Text  for  the  Grade:  Hall,  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe. 

Read  the  section  under  the  above  title  in  the  introductory  article — "The  Teach- 
ing of  History  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  473-500.  Much 
will  be  found  there  of  interest  to  teachers  of  the  Sixth  Grade.  By  far  the  most  use- 
ful and  convenient  single  volume  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  course  of  the 
Sixth  Grade  is  Robinson  and  Breasted,  Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  I  (Ginn 
and  Co.,  1914,  $1.50) ;  this  book  presents  a  remarkably  fresh  study  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization, and  one  of  the  best  brief  accounts  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  transition 
to  modern  times;  it  is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
A  brief  but  well  selected  bibliography  is  given  on  pp.  697-712,  which  will  serve  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  Allsopp,  An  Introduction  to 
English  Industrial  History  (imported  by  Macmillan,  60  cents);  it  gives  in  brief 
compass  an  admirably  clear,  concrete  account  of  the  story  of  industry  and  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  how  the  old  conditions  broke  down,  and  contains  a  simple 
plan  of  a  manor.  For  a  specially  helpful  book  on  bibliographies  for  English  history ; 
see  Cannon,  Reading  References  for  English  History  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1910,  $2.50), 
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Cross,  A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain  (Macmillan,  1914,  $2.50),  is  the 
most  recent  comprehensive  volume  on  English  history;  it  contains  selected  refer- 
ence lists  by  chapters,  with  annotations. 

For  the  general  field  of  modern  European  history  consult  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  12  vols.  (Macmillan,  1900-1910,  $4.00),  it  is  a  co-operative  work,  each 
volume  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  separate  chapters,  written  by  nearly  as 
many  contributors. 

A  list  of  special  books  for  children  will  be  made  during  the  year;  it  will  be  the 
outcome  of  classroom  work  and  will  include  only  the  books  that  the  teacher  has 
found  to  prove  successful  with  her  pupils  and  that  stand  the  test  of  historical  ac- 
curacy and  literary  charm. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades  should  pre- 
sent one  continuous  story.  The  first  part  presents  the  European 
beginnings  of  American  civilization,  discloses  how  and  why  the  new 
world  was  discovered  by  the  old,  and  shows  America  as  the  heir 
of  Europe.  The  teacher  of  the  Seventh  Grade  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  background  and  make  frequent  use  of  it  for  com- 
parative studies  and  for  tracing  lines  of  development.  The  second 
part  of  the  story  begins  with  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  by  the  English  and  their  rivals,  tells  how  and  why  these 
Europeans  came  here  to  live,  what  problems  they  had  to  meet,  how 
the  English  obtained  the  mastery  over  all  rivals,  developed  their 
industries  and  institutions  and  increased  in  numbers  until  they 
formed  an  American  people,  how  this  people  broke  away  from  the 
mother  country  to  form  a  new  nation,  their  problems  in  forming  a 
new  government,  of  their  period  of  grave  foreign  entanglement,  and 
of  how  they  enlarged  their  territory  and  successfully  built  a  new 
and  distinctive  nation.  From  this  point  the  work  of  the  Eighth 
Grade  proceeds,  and  the  teacher  ot  the  Seventh  Grade  should  also 
be  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the  story  and  realize  that  her  work  should 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  later  events  and  of  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  the  present  time.  The  Committee  of  Eight 
makes  1783  the  dividing  point,  but  the  one  indicated  here,  about 
1820,  seems  better  because  it  carries  the  story  to  the  establishment 
of  a  real  nation,  and  allows  more  time  for  the  study  of  recent  his- 
tory, which  is  one  of  the  strongly  marked  tendencies  in  the  teaching 
of  history. 

Read  carefully  and  critically  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Grammar  Grades:  Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  63-90. 

For  the  study  of  Maryland  history  in  the  grade,  see  "Some  Sug- 
gestions," pp.  84-85. 

For  a  detailed  plan  for  the  teaching  of  Maryland  history  to  the 
time  of  the  royal  governors  see  the  1908  Baltimore  County  course  of 
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study  [sixth  grade],  and  also  Stray er:  The  Teaching  Process,  pp. 
183-195,  which  contains  a  plan  worked  out  with  page  assignments 
from  GambriU'-s  Leading  Events  of  Maryland  History. 
Outlined  in  the  large,  the  course  covers  the  following  topics: 
I.  How  the  Old  World  found  the  New. 

II.  Colonization:  Europeans  come  to  live  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  North  America. 

III.  Formation  of  an  American  people. 

IV.  France  and  England  fight  for  the  mastery  of  North  America. 
V.  Birth  of  a  new  nation:  Thirteen  English  colonies  establish 

the  United  States  of  America. 

VI.  The  Problem  of  organizing  a  permanent  union  of  States. 
VII.  The  making  of  a  new  nation  [1790-1825]. 

J.  How  the  Old  World  found  the  New: 

This  topic  should  be  briefly  reviewed  from  the  work  of  the  preceding  year, 
dealing  with  larger  phases  only  and  aiming  especially  to  make  the  following  points 
stand  out:     " 

1.  The  History  of  our  country  begins  with  the  coming  of  Europeans. 

2.  During  the  16th  century  Spain  is  the  one  successful  nation  in  the  west,  finding  vast 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  exploring  much  of  the  interior  of  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  and  building  up  a  grert 
colonial  empire. 

3.  The  rivals  of  Spain  explored  parts  of  the  New  World,  chiefly  coasts,  and  thus 
laid  the  basis  for  claims  to  land,  but  such  attempts  as  they  made  to  plant  colonies 
failed  completely. 

4.  The  Commercial  Revolution:  the  future  of  America  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  shifting  of  trade  centers  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  the  formation  of 
great  chartered  corporations,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  precious 
metals. 

5.  Geography  of  the  North  Atlantic  world:  the  ocean  highway,  western  Europe, 
eastern  North  America. 

77.  Colonization:  Europeans  come  to  live  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America. 

1.  Settlements  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century: 

At  the  opening  of  the  17th  century  the  only  European  settlement  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  the  feeble  colony  of  Spain  in  Florida.  With  the  opening  of  this 
century  the  rivals  of  Spain,  despite  the  jealousy  of  the  latter,  succeed  in  getting  a 
foothold.  Soon  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Sweden  successfully  plant  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  few  years  later  England  comes  into  possession  of  the 
Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements;  the  two  great  rivals  remaining  are  England  and 
France,  which  fight  for  possessions  in  a  series  of  wars  during  the  next  century. 

2.  Why  these  Europeans  came  to  America,  with  special  reference  to  the  English. 

3.  Why  the  people  who  bore  the  expense  of  sending  out  settlers  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Why  the  government  gave  encouragement. 

4.  How  the  settlers  got  to  America;  travel;  ships  and  the  voyage. 

5.  Difficulties  and  problems  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  colony;  how  they  secured 
food,  clothing,  and  tools;  how  they  lived. 

6.  Why  did  the  colonies,  so  feeble  at  first,  grow  in  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
fort? Great  migrations. 
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The  foregoing  topics  may  best  be  studied  in  this  grade  through  specific 
topics — selected  typical  colonies,  incidents,  and  persons.  It  is  wasteful  and  in- 
effective to  distribute  the  available  time  equally  to  all  thirteen  colonies;  concentrate 
on  more  detailed  studies  of  a  few  representative  ones  (but  not  failing  to  mention 
the  others  briefly),  giving  the  most  extended  study  to  Maryland,  as  the  home  col- 
ony. (See  pp.  494,  541.)  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts 
(including  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony)  are  suggested.  The 
study  will  extend  to  about  1690,  but  the  idea  is  not  so  much  to  cover  a  particular 
chronological  period,  as  it  is  to  deal  clearly  with  the  planting  and  early  history  of 
the  several  colonies.  With  the  six  topics  outlined  in  mind,  the  teacher  will  neces- 
sarily bring  out  such  points  as  the  motives  of  all  concerned  in  planting  a  colony, 
terms  of  the  grant,  character  of  the  settlers,  how  they  were  governed,  climate  and 
character  of  the  country,  industrial  conditions,  part  played  by  religious  ideas,  re- 
actions with  the  Indians,  leading  men. 

III.  Formation  of  an  American  people: 

1.  Making  of  Americans: 

The  preceding  section  should  bring  out  clearly  how  the  colonies  began,  and 
show  the  progress  of  the  new  communities  until  they  become  firmly  rooted. 
At  first  the  people  are  simply  Europeans  in  America,  but  with  the  lapse  of  years 
they  think  of  America  as  home,  their  children  and  grandchildren  regard  this  as 
their  native  land,  and  gradually  an  American  people  is  formed.  Their  institutions, 
customs,  and  mental  attitudes  are  necessarily  based  on  those  of  the  mother  land, 
but  inevitably  they  are  modified,  often  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  conditions  of  the 
New  World.  By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  such  a  change  has  unmistakably 
occurred,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  American  nation  as  yet,  senti- 
ment is  still  directed  toward  the  colony,  which  now  has  its  own  history,  traditions, 
and  customs,  while  England  is  still  looked  to  as  the  protecting  Mother  Country, 
distinguished  from  "foreign"  countries  by  this  relation  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of 
language  and  blood  kinship.  This  statement  is  of  course  made  with  reference  to 
the  Continental  English  colonies,  the  central  object  of  study,  but  it  applies  generally 
to  the  tendencies  of  all  new  settlements  in  America. 

2.  Why  the  study  of  colonial  Americans  is  important: 

The  study  of  these  colonial  Americans  is  important,  because  we  cannot  other- 
wise understand  the  Revolution  that  made  them  an  independent  nation,  and 
because  they  and  their  immediate  descendants  are  the  people  who  built  that  nation 
and  contributed  the  institutions  and  ideas  from  which  so  many  conditions  and 
modes  of  thinking  in  our  time  have  developed.  Yet  generalizations  like  the  fore- 
going cannot  be  presented  profitably  to  children,  no  matter  with  what  elaboration. 
They  must  be  made  to  appear  from  the  study  of  life  among  this  colonial  people, 
carried  on  very  concretely. 

3.  Life  in  the  English  colonies  in  the  18th  century: 

This  subject  presents  difficulties  chiefly  because  sectional  and  local  differ- 
ences are  in  many  particulars  very  marked,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  several  distinct 
peoples  are  being  studied.  Yet  this  very  fact  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  histor- 
ical situation,  and  must  stand  out  along  with  the  other  fact  that  there  was  much  in 
common  and  many  respects  in  which  the  differences  were  superficial  or  unimportant. 
Probably  most  teachers  will  handle  the  problem  best  by  taking  the  three  sections — 
New  England,  Middle,  Southern,  or  type  colonies  in  each,  avoiding  needless  re- 
petition and  selecting  some  topics  for  general  treatment  where  more  convenient. 
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The  "back"  country,  with  its  frontier  fringe,  may  be  regarded  in  many  ways  as 
a  separate  section.  The  following  summary  may  be  suggestive  of  the  ground  to 
be  covered: 

a.  The  people,  not  neglecting  the  non-English  immigrants,  of  whom  the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Germans  are  most  important.  Others,  such  as  the  French  and  Dutch, 
were  often  important  in  particular  localities. 

b.  Industries  and  occupations;  classes  of  people;  land,  bringing  out  the  ways 
of  acquiring  land,  and  the  enormous  importance  of  vast  areas  of  cheap  land. 

c.  The  labor  problem,  and  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  a  great  new  country.  Reasons  for  the  plan  of  "indentured 
servants"  and  slavery. 

d.  The  home  and  the  daily  work:  house,  furniture,  dishes,  dress,  implements, 
heat,  and  light,  food.  etc.  The  great  differences  here  throw  light  both  on  social 
classes  and  on  community  progress. 

e.  Money  and  other  means  of  exchange. 

f.  Commerce  and  shipping;  shipbuilding,  reasons  and  importance;  relation 
of  trade  to  other  industries  and  British  laws. 

g.  Religion  and  churches.    Warring  sects.    Growth  of  toleration. 

h.  Education;  schools  and  colleges;  practical  education  in  the  home  and 
daily  work.' 

i.  Intellectual  conditions;  superstition,  notably  the  witchcraft  delusion; 
treatment  of  disease;  literature;  newspapers. 

j.  Relations  with  the  Indians;  peculiar  importance  of  the  Iroquois, 
k.  Government:  what  the  community  needed  to  have  its  government  do; 
legislature,  governor,  courts;  voters;  how  laws  were  made  and  money  collected 
and  expended.  In  a  simple,  natural  way  it  will  appear  that  there  were  different 
types  of  colonial  government — the  corporate  or  self-governing,  the  royal  province, 
and  the  proprietary  province,  the  essential  difference  lying  in  the  relation  of  the 
executive  to  the  voters.  (This  will  be  needed  later  to  explain  why  our  state 
governments  took  the  form  they  did.) 

In  teaching  the  topic  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  lost  in  a  mass  of 
details,  possibly  of  more  or  less  curious  interest  but  devoid  of  significance.  The 
definite  purposes  of  the  study  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Large  general  facts  should 
by  the  close  of  the  study  stand  out  clearly  and  be  full  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  the  isolation 
of  colonial  life,  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  community  and  even  of  the  single  farm 
or  plantation  (especially  in  frontier  regions)  as  compared  with  modern  conditions, 
the  absence  of  the  factory  and  of  the  use  of  machinery.  It  is  also  wise  to  note 
conditions  that  made  for  inter-colonial  co-operation,  cohesion,  and  those  which 
worked  in  an  opposite  way;  these  can  be  brought  together  later  for  closer  study 
in  connection  with  the  Revolution  and  the  organization  of  a  lasting  Union. 
4.  Relations  of  the  English  colonies  with  Mother  Country: 
a.  Government: 

Here  the  problem  of  what  was  needed  must  be  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  rulers  of  England;  why  colonies  were  desired,  and  what  notions 
prevailed  in  Europe  as  to  how  they  should  be  treated;  some  comparisons;  which 
of  the  types  of  government  found  in  the  colonies  would  the  English  rulers  prefer; 
how  it  would  look  to  the  colonists;  friction  with  the  governors,  using  actual 
cases;  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  royal  provinces.  (The  people  them- 
selves usually  preferred  royal  to  proprietary  government.)  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantation;  this  topic  will  merge  with  the  following  topics: 
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b.  Commercial  and  industrial  relations: 

The  mercantile  theory  in  its  essentials  can  be  quite  simply  explained 
for  this  grade.  Desire  of  European  countries  to  make  their  colonies  profitable 
to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country,  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  government,  and  a  means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  shipping  and  mari- 
time enterprise.  England  on  the  whole  more  liberal  than  other  nations,  yet 
selfish  and  grasping  as  the  colonists  saw  things.  Simple  outline  of  the  chief 
British  laws  regulating  shipping,  commerce,  and  industry — always  concretely. 
Lax  enforcement  of  some  laws.  Respects  in  which  they  protected  and  aided 
colonists.  Theory  that  the  mother  country  paid  for  these  advantages  by  giving 
to  the  colonies  the  protection  of  its  navy  and  army  against  foreign  nations. 
IV.  France  and  England  fight  for  the  mastery  of  North  America. 

1.  Expansion  of  the  French. 

First  settlements;  wonderful  explorations  of  traders  and  missionaries;  claims 
established  to  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  the  Great  Lakes 
Region,  and  Hudson  watershed. 

2.  Life  in  New  France. 

Vast  territorial  extent;  scattering  of  population  and  the  reasons;  the  fur 
trade,  importance  as  an  industry,  adventurous  and  lawless  life  of  the  woodrangers; 
inter-marriage  with  the  Indians,  half-breed  children,  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
savages;  remarkable  missionary  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  Catholic- 
orders;  the  fisheries;  farming,  peasant  class,  landlords;  importance  of  religion  and 
influence  of  the  church  authorities,  exclusion  of  dissenters  and  its  effects;  how  the 
people  were  governed — no  voters,  even  for  neighborhood  control,  no  meetings  to 
discuss  public  business,  absolute  power  of  governor,  intendant,  and  council:  people 
of  the  settled  communities  inclined  to  be  submissive  and  dependent. 

3.  Struggle  between  France  and  England. 

As  Spain  declined  England  and  France  became  the  two  great  imperial 
Powers  and  rivals.  (There  was  a  short  conflict  between  England  and  Holland, 
which  had  managed  to  seize  the  rich  Portuguese  possessions  in  Polynesia  and  was 
competing  with  England  for  the  "carrying  trade"  even  of  the  British  empire  itself, 
the  fact  which  was  responsible  for  the  "Navigation  Act"  passed  under  Cromwell 
and  made  permanent  in  1660;  this  fact  will  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  British  colonial  policies  and  can  be  referred  to  here.)  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  fight  over  America  was  merely  a  phase  in  time  and  place,  of  a 
world-wide  and  long-continued  struggle  for  dominant  power.  Mastery  in  the 
West  Indies,  possession  of  India,  and  the  "balance  of  power"  in  Europe  were  in- 
volved, and  were  often  of  larger  importance  than  America  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  England  and  France.  The  concluding  phase  of  this  great  struggle  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  American  Revolution,  owing  to  the  fact  that  France  aided  the 
rebellious  colonies,  and  Spain  and  Holland  also  fought  England.  Although  the 
American  colonies  became  independent,  England  had  firmly  established  herself 
as  the  leading  colonial  Power  of  the  world.  During  this  long  struggle  the  great 
English  "sea  power"  had  been  built  up.  While  all  this  cannot  be  fully  studied 
in  the  Seventh  Grade,  enough  should  be  done  in  a  simple  way  to  show  the  setting 
of  the  American  conflicts. 

4.  Struggle  for  possession  of  North  America:  first  phase. 

This  extends  to  1764.  Recall  a  few  minor  clashes  and  conflicting  claims 
prior  to  1689;  in  the  latter  year  began  the  series  of  four  intercolonial  wars  that  end- 
ed with  the  expulsion  of  French  power.    These  wars,  which  have  been  commonly 
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referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  reigning  English  sovereign  or,  in  the  case  of  the  last, 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  might  well  be  designated  by  number — first,  second, 
etc.  The  first  three  are  distinctly  different  from  the  fourth;  the  latter  began  in 
America  when  the  expanding  English  colonists  clashed  with  the  French,  the  others 
began  in  Europe  over  other  questions,  and  were  taken  up  incidentally  in  America. 
The  fighting  was  to  a  great  extent  raiding  with  Indian  allies,  though  some  important 
attacks  on  New  France  were  made.  The  first  and  third  did  not  alter  the  situation 
in  America,  the  second  resulted  in  important  gains  of  territory  by  England.  They 
ail  illustrate  the  part  played  by  the  Indians  and  the  special  importance  of  the  Iro- 
quois (which  is  true  of  the  fourth  war  also),  and  the  work  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
might  well  receive  some  attention,  especially  as  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  the 
children.  There  is  no  need  for  a  detailed  study  of  these  wars;  enough  should  be 
done  to  bring  out  the  points  above  mentioned,  and  to  indicate  their  influence  in 
promoting  intercolonial  co-operation. 
5.  Final  struggle  for  the  possession  of  North  America,  1754-1763. 

a.  Conditions  leading  to  armed  conflicts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  When  the 
westward  extension  of  the  English  settlers  carried  them  across  the  mountains, 
a  clash  was  inevitable. 

b.  The  great  work  of  William  Pitt  as  prime  minister  of  England,  following 
a  period  of  failure. 

c.  The  French  and  Indian  War: 

Not  much  time  should  be  put  on  the  actual  fighting.  An  interesting 
study  of  the  geographical  conditions  may  be  made,  to  show  the  points  of  contact 
and  military  problems,  and  indicate  where  the  battles  would  have  to  occur.  The 
relative  advantages  and  resources  of  the  two  sides  may  be  compared.  The 
crowning  victory  of  the  war  at  Quebec,  because  of  its  importance  and  picturesque 
interest,  might  be  made  the  one  battle  study. 

d.  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763):  terms  of  the  peace. 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Adams,  the  American  negotiators. 

e.  Results  of  the  sweeping  victory  of  Great  Britain. 

These  were  of  the   highest   importance.     The  weakness  of  England's  con- 
trol over  her  colonies  was  revealed  by  the  wars;  thus  pointing  out  the  need 
of  those  changes  which  were  soon  attempted  with  the  effect  of  precipitating  the 
Revolution;  the  colonists  received  military  experience,  developed  their  confidence 
and  self-reliance,  and  learned  to  co-operate  with  one  another;  the  removal  of 
the  French  menace  made  England  less  afraid  to  offend  the  colonists  and  the 
latter  feel  less  need  of  protection;  determined  the  ultimate  character  of  American 
civilization — English  ideas  and  institutions  instead  of  French  or  a  division.    All 
this  the  teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  elabor- 
ate or  harp  on  them  with  the  young  student  at  this  point;  they  can  be  developed 
here  so  far  as  proves  easy  and  natural,  and  driven  home  later,  from  time  to  time, 
in  connection  with  the  appropriate  developments. 
V.  Birth  of  a  new  nation:  Thirteen  English  colonies  establish  the  United  States  of 
America. 
1.  The  British  Empire:  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

a.  Importance  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  India. 

b.  The  Continental  American  colonies — review  briefly  the  relations  with  the 
Mother  Country,  political  and  commercial. 

c.  Weaknesses  in  the  imperial  organization  exposed  by  the  French  wars: 
impossibility  of  mobilizing  the  real  military  strength  of  the  colonies;  ineffective- 
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ness  of  "requisitions;"  illegal  and  treasonable  trade  of  colonists  with  the  enemy. 
Recall  the  necessary  facts  from  the  study  of  the  last  war  to  illustrate  these  facts 
in  a  simple,  concrete  way. 

2.  New  plans  for  strengthening  the  Empire  are  proposed  by  the  English  Govern- 

ment: ■ 

a.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  navigation  and  trade. 

b.  Keeping  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies. 

c.  Strengthening  the  governors  by  paying  their  salaries  instead  of  leaving 
them  dependent  on  the  Assemblies  representing  the  voters. 

d.  Direct  taxation  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ing and  protecting  the  colonies. 

3.  How  England  tried  to  put  the  new  plans  into  effect,  and  what  the  colonists  did 

about  it: 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  features  of  the  new  policy  were  not  all 
proposed  at  once  or  by  one  person,  but  appeared  in  the  course  of  several  years, 
and  involved  the  general  idea  and  purpose  of  imposing  a  stricter  control  over  the 
colonies. 

a.  Writs  of  assistance,  1761;  why  they  seemed  necessary  if  the  Acts  of 
Trade  were  to  be  enforced;  why  they  were  so  objectionable  to  the  colonists; 
James  Otis. 

b.  The  "Parson's  Cause"  to  introduce  Patrick  Henry  and  the  feeling  of 
resentment  which  he  expressed  against  British  interference  with  laws  passed  by 
the  colonial  assemblies. 

c.  The  Sugar  Act,  1764;  the  preamble  expressly  declares  the  intention  of 
Parliament  to  cause  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  to  raise 
money  "towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing 
the  said  colonies. "  (For  serious  effects  in  New  England,  see  Coman,  Industrial 
History  of  the  United  Stales,  pp.  92ff.)    Strong  protests. 

d.  The  Stamp  Act,  1765;  provisions  and  purpose.  How  the  colonists  pre- 
vented the  enforcement  of  the  Act;  mob  violence;  Sons  of  Liberty;  organized 
opposition,  especially  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  and  its  Declaration  of  Rights. 
Attitude  of  Pitt.    Repeal;  Declaratory  Act. 

e.  The  Townshend  Acts,  1767;  provisions;  protests  and  resistance.  The 
taxes,  except  that  on  tea,  repealed  in  April,  1770. 

f.  Growth  of  the  Revolutionary  movement;  boycott  agreements;  troops 
sent  to  Boston;  the  "Boston  Massacre"  (March,  1770);  attitude  of  King  George 
III,  his  minister,  Lord  North;  Gaspee  destroyed,  1772;  committees  of  corres- 
pondence; "Boston  Tea  Party,"  1773,  similar  acts  against  the  tea  tax  in  An- 
napolis, Charleston,  and  other  cities. 

g.  Repressive  Acts  passed  by  the  British  Government,  1774.  Boston  Port 
Bill,  Massachusetts  Charter  Act;  Impartial  Justice  Act,  Quartering  Act.  Re- 
sponse of  the  colonies;  general  support  of  Massachusetts. 

h.  The  Quebec  Act,  June,  1774.  Resentment  against  the  Act  on  religious 
grounds  and  because  of  desire  for  the  western  lands.  Refer  to  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  setting  aside  the  country  west  of  the  mountains  for  the  Indians,  and 
the  grounds  of  colonial  objection. 

4.  Patriots  and  Loyalists:  the  Revolution  as  a  civil  war.    Whigs  and  Tories  in 

England. 
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5.  Organizing  the  Revolution:  growth  of  Union. 

Local  revolutionary  bodies;  committees  of  correspondence;  First  Continental 
Congress  (Sept.  5,  1774),  and  its  work,  especially  the  declaration  of  rights, 
"Association,"  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  petition  to  the  king; 
armed  conflicts,  Lexington  and  Concord  (April  19),  Bunker  Hill  (June  17),  1775; 
Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  1775,  makes  itself  a  provisional  government 
to  carry  on  the  contest.  Declaration  of  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms  by  Congress, 
and  the  proclamation  of  rebellion  by  the  king,  August  23,  amounted  to  official 
declarations  of  war. 

6.  Independence. 

Growth  of  bitterness;  failure  of  attempts  at  reconciliation;  Paine 's  Common 
Sense;  radicals  against  conservatives,  the  former  win.  Story  of  the  Declaration; 
analysis  of  the  document. 

7.  Why  the  Revolution  occurred:  a  study  of  fundamental  causes. 

a.  Spirit  of  freedom  and  independence:  very  strong  among  the  ruling  classes. 
Many  of  these  who  came  to  the  colonies  were  radicals,  dissenters,  or  people  of 
more  than  usual  enterprise  and  self-reliance.  Such  qualities  were  developed  by 
the  struggle  with  the  wilderness.  Being  3,000  miles  away  from  England,  with 
the  ocean  between,  and  being  allowed  so  much  freedom  by  England,  they  natur- 
ally came  to  have  a  strong  desire  for  their  own  way. 

b.  The  colonies  had  not  developed  representative  democracies  like  those  of 
today,  but  they  had  gone  much  further  in  that  direction  than  the  English  had 
done;  they  had  the  idea  that  every  man  of  adequate  property  ought  to  vote,  and 
that  every  important  community  should  be  represented  in  the  legislature,  while 
in  England  there  were  large  cities  that  sent  no  members  to  Parliament,  and  the 
laws  about  voting  were  confused  and  unfair.  "Representation"  did  not  mean 
the  same  thing  in  both  countries. 

c.  England  had  never  worked  out  any  orderly  plan  of  empire,  never  passed 
any  series  of  laws  clearly  defining  the  relations  of  the  colonial  governments  to 
that  of  England.  These  circumstances  made  a  quarrel  likely  in  the  end.  More  and 
more  the  colonists  came  to  want  self-government.  When  England  tried  to  make 
a  stronger  empire,  with  stricter  control  by  the  Mother  Country,  the  clash  came. 

d.  Why  did  the  break  occur  when  it  did?  Rapid  growth  in  wealth  and 
numbers  in  the  18th  century  (population  increased  more  than  one-third  every 
decade  from  1720-1770).  Successful  conclusion  of  French  wars  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Some  shrewd  observers  had  predicted  that  if  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled the  colonies  would  revolt. 

e.  The  break  did  not  come  over  mere  abstract  principles  of  government, 
but  in  connection  with  very  substantial  economic  interests  that  affected  large 
numbers  of  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Revolution  with  a  long  study  of 
causes,  and  even  at  this  point  it  would  be  useless  to  dictate  such  statements  as  the 
foregoing.  An  appreciation  of  these  points  should  be  made  to  grow  simply  out 
of  the  study  of  the  course  of  events  and  by  recalling  what  is  known  of  the  colonial 
period.    Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  summarize  the  results  in  an  individual  way. 

8.  The  war  for  independence. 

It  is  common  to  spend  entirely  too  much  time  on  the  military  history  of  the 
war;  no  detailed  study  of  the  fighting  is  necessary,  though  the  student  may  be  en- 
couraged to  read  more  about  it  himself.  The  following  topics  are  suggested  and  the 
part  of  Maryland  should  receive  attention. 
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a.  Compare  the  problems  and  advantages  of  the  two  sides:  geographical 
study  to  get  at  the  plans  of  campaign,  population,  military  and  naval  forces, 
industries,  which  had  advantage  of  strong  government,  transportation  problems, 
the  loyalists. 

b.  Conditions  in  the  American  army;  life  of  the  private. 

c.  Outline  of  the  several  plans  of  the  British  for  conquering  the  country: 
first  and  second  campaigns  for  the  Hudson  valley;  against  Philadelphia;  for  the 
conquest  of  the  South.  Valley  Forge  and  why  such  conditions  could  exist.  Fight- 
ing in  the  West.  One  or  two  battles  might  be  studied  as  types,  e.  g.,  Brandy- 
wine,  Cowpens. 

d.  The  French  alliance  and  its  importance. 

e.  Fighting  at  sea;  John  Paul  Jones.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  against 
England. 

f.  Industrial  conditions  during  the  war. 

g.  Problem  of  paying  for  the  war:  "requisitions,"  loans,  paper  money,  un- 
paid soldiers;  Robert  Morris. 

9.  Results  of  the  war. 

a.  Treaty  of  Paris:  short  study  of  the  work  of  the  American  envoys  and  their 
problem;  terms  of  the  peace. 

b.  Full  opportunity  for  the  American  people  to  make  of  themselves  what 
they  could.  A  strong  and  lasting  influence  in  other  parts  of  the  world  (see  sug- 
gestion under  "Results"  of  French  wars). 

VI.  The  Problem  of  organizing  a  permanent  union  of  the  Slates. 
1.  The  United  States  of  America. 

a.  Political  problems  created  by  independence:  need  of  forming  state  gov- 
ernments to  replace  the  colonial,  and  a  general  government  to  replace  the  im- 
perial. 

b.  How  the  slate  governments  were  formed  and  what  they  were  like:  conventions; 
departments  and  officials,  powers  and  duties;  compare  with  colonial  govern- 
ments, bringing  out  close  resemblances  and  reasons  for  the  differences. 

c.  General  government.  When  the  Second  Continental  Congress  assembled 
in  May,  1775,  armed  conflicts  had  already  occurred  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  occurred  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Confronted  by  actual 
war,  which  must  be  directed  by  some  general  authority  to  have  any  chance  of 
success,  the  Congress,  as  the  only  body  representative  of  all  the  colonies,  assumed 
the  powers  of  a  provisional  government,  an  intermediate  step  which  must  be  taken 
in  every  revolution.  To  provide  for  a  permanent  constitutional  government, 
the  Congress  drafted  Articles  of  Confederation  and  submitted  them  to  the  states 
for  ratification  (1777).  These  finally  adopted  in  1781.  Delay  due  chiefly  to  the 
position  of  Maryland  about  the  western  lands  (See  Gambrill:  Leading  Facts  in 
Maryland  History,  pp.  135-137). 

2.  The  Confederation  was  the  first  constitutional  union.  It  was  the  first  attempt 
to  solve  their  problem  of  federal  union,  of  wisely  dividing  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment between  the  states  and  the  general  government.  What  was  the  plan? 
Brief  outline  of  the  organization  and  powers  it  could  exercise  as  a  basis  for  study- 
ing the  actual  workings. 
3.  How  did  the  country  get  along  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

a.  Commerce,  foreign  relations,  taxes,  disorder,  interstate  quarrels,  etc. 
The  story  of  this  "critical  period"  will  yield  a  summary  of  the  chief  defects  of 
the  Articles,  i.e.,  the  respects  in  which  the  government  lacked  power  to  do  things 
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of  common  concern  that  needed  to  be  done  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  re- 
spects in  which  it  could  not  really  do  the  things  it  was  supposed  to  have  power 
to  do. 

b.  The  west;  conflicting  claims  of  the  states,  service  of  Maryland  to  the 
Union;  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  start  of  territorial  government. 

4.  Why  did  the  Americans  fail  so  badly  in  the  first  effort  to  solve  the  problem  oj 

federal  union? 
Their  previous  history  gives  the  answer.  The  Revolution  was  fought  by 
colonies  that  wished  to  control  their  own  affairs,  especially  commerce  and  taxation, 
through  their  own  assemblies;  naturally  they  wished  to  give  up  as  little  power  as 
possible  to  a  central  government.  Looking  at  the  situation  this  way  pupils  can  see 
how  certain  they  would  be  to  make  the  mistake  at  first  of  giving  the  general  govern- 
ment too  little  power  for  the  general  good. 

5.  The  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 

a.  Why  and  how  called.  Classes  of  people  who  would  especially  suffer 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  Confederation  government;  interests  of  the  creditors 
of  the  government  and  business  men  who  suffered  from  the  bad  commercial 
conditions  and  "hard  times."  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  others  who  led  the 
demand  for  a  stronger  government. 

b.  Problems  of  the  Convention  and  the  work  it  did.  The  mistakes  of  the 
Articles  must  be  avoided,  but  how?  Large  state  men  inclined  to  be  nationalist, 
those  from  small  states  to  insist  upon  "state's  rights."  Sectional  antagonisms, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West.  Doubtful  extent  of  Convention's  power. 
Principal  plans  that  were  proposed;  compromises.  Practical  character  of  the 
work;  built  very  largely  on  experience  of  colonies  and  states  and  Confederation, 
and  knowledge  of  English  experience.  Men  who  were  leaders  in  the  work'.  Secret 
meetings  and  the  reason. 

6.  The  Constitution: 

Outline  of  the  chief  provisions,  showing  how  weaknesses  of  the  Articles 
were  corrected;  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  details,  compare  with  state  constitution 
of  our  own  time.  The  great,  vital  peculiarity  is  the  plan  of  having  every  citizen 
directly  subject  to  and  served  by  two  different  governments,  each  responsible  for  a 
different  field  of  authority  and  activity;  e.g.,  control  of  the  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  belongs  to  the  Federal  government,  control  of  education  and  protection 
of  the  citizen  from  violence  belong  to  the  state.  A  few  powers  essential  to  any 
government,  notably  taxation,  may  be  exercised  by  either,  and  are  thus  "concur- 
rent. "  It  is  not  advisable  to  undertake  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Constitution  at 
this  point;  consider  the  broad  fundamental  features,  and  why  they  were  included. 
The  actual  working  of  the  national  government — regulating  commerce,  making 
treaties,  the  procedure  in  passing  a  law,  admitting  a  new  state,  etc.,  can  be  studied 
in  the  concrete  cases  that  will  come  into  the  story  of  the  country's  progress  to  the 
present  time. 

7.  The  new  Constitution  adopted  by  the  States: 

Nine  states  needed;  ratifying  through  conventions;  arguments  advanced 
for  and  against  ratification.  The  study  of  one  or  two  states  where  the  struggle 
was  serious  (e.g.,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia)  will  perhaps  be  the  best 
way  of  treating  the  topic.  Virtual  promise  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  adoption 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  added  by  amendment.  Final  adoption.  Reference  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina.    Maryland's  part. 
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VII.  The  Making  of  a  new  nation: 

1.  The  people  of  the  new  nation: 

a.  Census  of  1790;  total  population,  different  elements.  Consider  dis- 
tribution; proportion  of  rural  and  urban,  number  and  size  of  cities,  only  5%  west 
of  mountains,  etc. 

b.  Conditions  of  life  not  much  changed  since  middle  of  18th  century;  brief 
review  with  some  modifications  will  serve  to  introduce  the  national  period.  Im- 
migration very  small  between  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  and  1820. 

c.  Some  characteristic  American  attitudes  of  mind  were  developed  or 
stimulated  by  the  war  and  the  launching  of  the  national  government:  pride  in 
the  size  and  resources  of  the  country,  great  faith  in  its  future,  enthusiasm  for 
"liberty"  and  democracy.  But  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  were  still  common, 
and  property  qualifications  for  holding  important  offices  were  usually  high. 
(Ch.  of  Bassett,  The  Federalist  System,  reprinted  in  Hart,  Social  and  Economic 
Forces  in  American  History,  is  very  helpful  for  the  general  topic.) 

2.  Putting  the  new  government  into  operation: 

a.  First  election;  president  and  vice  president;  Congress  and  its  organiza- 
tion; the  inauguration  of  the  president. 

c.  Organizing  the  three  departments:  Congress,  officers  and  rules  for 
conducting  business;  judges,  clerks,  and  marshals  for  the  courts;  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  assist  the  president.  Appointments  by  the  president 
to  fill  the  offices  created.    How  the  "cabinet"  began. 

c.  Some  necessary  laws:  providing  for  coinage  and  money,  taxes  to  get 
funds  to  run  the  government  (tariff  and  excise).  Providing  for  the  debts  of  the 
Union,  conducting  a  post  office  system,  choosing  the  capital.  Influence  of  Ham- 
ilton in  planning  measures  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

d.  Adding  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  Constitution:  first  ten  amendments. 

e.  Importance  of  getting  things  started  right  (precedent),  and  of  wise, 
firm  administration.  Significance  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  Washington  as  a 
statesman;  his  special  fitness  to  be  the  first  president;  his  Farewell  Address. 

3.  Relations  with  foreign  countries: 

a.  France — The  French  Revolution.  War  between  France  and  England; 
questions  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  differences  of  opinion.    Genet. 

b.  England — Violations  of  the  treaty  of  1783  on  both  sides;  controversies 
over  the  rights  of  neutral  trade;  no  minister  from  England  (until  1791).  Attempts 
to  adjust  matters;  the  Jay  treaty. 

c.  Spain — boundaries;  question  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  commerce. 
Treaty  of  1795. 

d.  Continued  trouble  with  France.  French  resentment  at  Jay  treaty 
and  refusal  of  U.  S.  to  aid  them;  treatment  of  our  commissioners;  X.  Y.  7.  affair. 
Remember  that  the  anti-French  party  controlled  the  American  Government  at 
this  time.  Congress  abrogates  the  treaty  of  alliance  (of  1778),  July,  1798.  Fight- 
ing at  sea,  1798-1800. 

4.  Beginnings  of  political  parlies  and  party  strife: 

a.  Show  how  in  a  democracy  differences  of  opinion  about  the  nature  and 
policy  of  the  government  are  sure  to  arise,  and  become  the  basis  of  parties;  refer 
to  Patriots  or  Whigs,  and  Loyalists  or  Tories,  during  the  Revolution;  Federal- 
ists and  Anti-federalists  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  a  stronger  central 
authority  that  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
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b.  Show  how  differences  of  opinion  grew  out  of  the  many  problems  con- 
nected with  putting  the  new  government  into  operation"  and  in  connection  with 
"Relations  with  foreign  countries"  (see  sections  2  and  3,  division  VII).  The  op- 
posing leaders,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

c.  The  Federalists  favored:  a  strong  national  government,  therefore  a 
broad  or  loose  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  a  large*  national  debt  so  as  to 
keep  prosperous  citizens  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new  Union,  dignified  forms 
and  ceremonies;  government  aid  to  promote  business  prosperity,  e.g.,  by  a  na- 
tional bank  and  "protective"  tariffs;  strong  army  and  navy;  control  of  govern- 
ment by  men  of  property  and  education;  friendly  relations  with  England. 

d.  The  Republicans  (called  "democrats"  in  derision  by  their  enemies, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "Democratic-Republicans";  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  later  Republican  party).  They  were  the  party  in  opposition 
to  those  in  power,  and  stood  for:  strong  state  governments,  with  a  minimum  of 
power  for  the  central  government,  therefore  favored  strict  "construction"  or 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  opposed  the  assumption  of  state  debts  and  vio- 
lently objected  to  such  policies  as  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  dreaded  a  strong 
army  and  navy.  They  believed  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  not  a  select  few, 
should  control.  Favored  agricultural  interests  instead  of  the  mercantile,  fearing 
the  "money  power. "    Very  friendly  toward  France  and  the  French  revolutionists. 

5.  Period  of  Federalist  control: 

a.  Washington  had  little  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  usually  favored  the 
views  of  his  Federalist  advisers;  his  dependence  on  Hamilton;  resignation  of 
Jefferson.  Federalists  clearly  dominant  during  Washington's  second  term; 
violent  attacks  on  him  by  partisan  newspapers;  he  declines  a  third  term — the 
beginning  of  a  custom;  the  Farewell  Address. 

b.  John  Adams  elected  in  1796  after  a  party  contest;  violence  of  party 
strife  during  his  administration;  naturalization,  alien,  and  sedition  acts;  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

c.  Overthrow  of  the  Federalists  in  the  election  of  1800;  the  change  as 
a  "political  revolution." 

6.  Period  of  Republican  Control: 

a.  Jefferson,  the  great  leader  of  the  new  regime.  Recall  his  earlier  career, 
already  familiar;  private  life;  personal  characteristics;  views  on  public  questions; 
his  services  in  Virginia.  Madison,  secretary  of  state  (recall  his  earlier  career), 
Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury:  the  two  ablest  helpers. 

b.  Some  acts  of  the  new  administration  that  carry  out  the  party  policies, 
e.g.,  simple  inauguration,  with  reference  to  the  debt,  army,  and  navy;  repeal  of 
excise,  repeal  of  naturalization  act  and  passage  of  more  liberal  one,  repeal  of 
judiciary  act. 

c.  The  Republicans  continued  in  control  until  after  the  Federalists  had 
gone  to  pieces,  the  latter  failing  to  nominate  a  candidate  against  Monroe  in  1820. 
Thereafter  a  reorganization  of  parties  occurs,  and  in  the  following  decade  the 
Democrats  and  Whigs  appear.  The  Republican  regime  thus  lasts  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  seventh  grade  course,  but  with  important  changes  in  its  own 
character.  At  this  point  it  is  enough  to  launch  the  party  on  its  career;  as  the 
changes  occur  they  may  be  noted  and  at  the  end  summarized. 

7.  Territorial  expansion:  doubling  the  area  of  the  country. 

a.  Importance  to  the  West  of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.    Recall  troubles  with  Spain;  "right  of  deposit"  secured. 
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Alarm  in  U.  S.  when  port  is  again  closed,  after  news  that  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  France.  Jefferson  sends  envoys  to  try  to  buy  the  island  of  Orleans  and 
the  Floridas. 

b.  Recall  briefly  the  previous  history  of  Louisiana;  explored  and  held  by 
France,  which  lost  it  in  1763,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin  to  England, 
whence  it  passed  to  the  U.  S.  in  1783,  the  western  part  to  Spain.  Napoleon  gets 
it  back. 

c.  Napoleon  offers  to  sell  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  S.,  and  the  en- 
voys accept.  Terms:  price,  area  and  undefined  boundaries,  rights  promised 
inhabitants,  etc.  President  and  Senate  ratify  the  treaty;  House  appropriates 
money.    Constitutional  question,  inconsistency  of  Republicans. 

d.  Great  importance  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana:  vast  area  and  re- 
sources; certain  to  increase  influence  of  West — jealousy  of  New  England;  future 
connection  with  slavery  and  influence  on  immigration,  forces  Republicans  to 
commit  themselves  to  broad  construction.  (This  is  another  case  in  which  it  is 
useless  to  memorize  "results;"  develop  lightly  here,  as  far  as  intelligible,  letting 
the  understanding  grow  as  things  happen  later.) 

e.  Reaching  out  for  Oregon. — Lewis  and  Clark  explorations,  information 
gained  about  the  new  territory,  new  claims  on  Oregon.  Mention  of  claims  by 
Spain,  England,  Russia,  reserving  for  fuller  study  later. 

f.  Desire  for  the  Floridas:  brief  reference  to  reasons  for  interest,  claims 
and  disputes,  avoiding  confusing  details.  Cession  to  the  United  States  by  treaty 
of  1819. 

8.  Napoleon  and  the  great  wars  in  Europe. 

Emphasizing  the  prolonged  and  desperate  character  of  the  struggle,  and 
disposition  of  the  belligerent  nations  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Interesting 
comparisons  may  be  made  with  the  Great  War  of  1914. 

9.  The  United  States  and  the  Napoleonic  wars:  struggle  for  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
(Notice  the  close  parallel  in  many  respects  with  the  Great  War  of  1914 — 

in  issues  raised,  entanglement  of  the  U.  S.,  industrial  effects,  etc.) 

a.  How  the  war  creates  a  great  demand  for  American  foodstuffs,  causes 
a  rapid  increase  of  American  shipping  and  carrying  trade.  Figures,  especially  if 
indicated  on  graph,  can  be  very  effectively  used  to  show  the  effects  of  the  war 
in  its  various  phases  (figures  in  Day,  History  of  Commerce,  p.  489,  graph  in  Ashley, 
American  History,  p.  258). 

b.  Desperate  efforts  of  England  and  France  (decrees  and  orders  in  council) 
to  injure  each  other  commercially,  seriously  affect  American  trade.  Ruinous 
result  of  measures  pushed  through  by  Jefferson  to  punish  England  and  France, 
the  Embargo  (1807);  this  followed  by  Non-intercourse  and  Macon  Bill  No.  2. 

c.  Important  questions  raised  regarding  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  con- 
tentions of  the  U.  S.  for  the  freedom  of  the  sea:  Is  a  "paper  blockade"  binding? 
Is  food  contraband?  Do  "free  ships  make  free  goods?"  Question  of  'con- 
tinuous" and  "broken"  voyage.  Right  of  search.  These  may  be  handled  very 
simply  and  concretely. 

d.  Impressment  of  American  seamen  by  British  warships:  desertions  from 
British  navy  to  American  merchant  marine;  question  of  naturalization;  high 
handed  practices  of  British  naval  officers;  Leopard-Chesapeake  outrage  and 
popular  demand  for  war. 

e.  Jefferson's  peace  policy;  opposed  to  war;  believed  nations  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  "reason"  and  "interest."  Resorts  to  delay  and  economic  war- 
fare, opposes  strengthening  of  navy  and  army. 
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f.  Drifting  toward  war:  American  grievances  against  both  belligerents  but 
England,  in  control  of  the  seas,  had  much  greater  opportunities  to  inflict  in- 
jury. Growing  bitterness.  Congressional  elections  of  1810  bring  in  numbers 
of  "Young  Republicans,"  eager  for  war;  their  leader,  Henry  Clay,  supported 
by  John  C.  Calhoun.    The  "President  and  the  'Little  Belt.'  " 

10.  War  with  England,  1812-1815:  Fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

a.  The  declaration  of  war  and  its  statement  of  grievances. 

b.  The  U.  S.  unprepared  for  war;  England  preoccupied  in  Europe.  Com- 
parison of  the  two  in  resources  and  advantages.  The  military  problems;  im- 
portance of  naval  power.    American  mistakes  and  mismanagement 

c.  New  England's  resentment  and  opposition  to  the  war. 

d.  Brief  study  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  military  and  naval  side  of 
the  war:  attempts  to  invade  Canada;  fighting  at  sea  and  victory  of  single  Amer- 
ican ships;  blockade  of  the  coast,  part  of  the  privateers;  battle  on  the  lakes; 
British  invasions  of  1814 — capture  of  Washington,  attack  on  Baltimore  and  the 
Star-spangled  Banner,  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  Jackson. 

e.  Treaty  of  peace  (Ghent,  1814) ;  important  questions  not  formally  settled. 

f.  Results  of  the  war:  international — on  standing  of  U.  S.  and  rights  of 
neutrals;  in  the  U.  S. — fostered  national  spirit,  led  to  final  downfall  of  Federalists, 
developed  nationalist  tendencies  of  the  Republicans,  which  adopted  many  of 
former  Federalist  policies,  increased  national  debt,  checked  foreign  commerce 
and  promoted  manufactures.     (See  suggestions  under  "Results"  of  Revolution.) 

11.  Growth  of  the  West  {to  about  1820). 

a  Country  west  of  the  mountains:  geography  and  resources,  opportunities 
for  settlers,  public  land  laws;  importance  of  the  transportation  problem,  influ- 
ence of  steamboat. 

b.  Rapid  influx  of  people  from  the  East,  the  moving  frontier  line;  con- 
ditions of  frontier  life  (compare  with  early  colonial  settlements),  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  social  and  political  ideals  that  were  fostered. 

c.  Admission  of  new  states  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  1791-1820. 
This  may  fairly  include  Vermont,  for  the  western  parts  of  the  older  Eastern 
states  must  be  considered  in  many  ways  as  western  in  character  and  influence. 
The  new  states  alter  the  weight  and  influence  of  older  sections,  such  as  New 
England;  western  ideas  play  a  large  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation. 

d.  Typical  leaders  of  the  new  West:  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson. 

e.  Consider  again  the  importance  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  in  the  light 
of  the  preceding  topics  of  this  section. 

12.  Invention,  Industry,  and  Transportation. 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic:  country  agricultural  (crude  methods) 
and  commercial  (taking  our  agricultural  products  abroad,  bringing  manufactured 
goods  and  luxuries  from  abroad);  primitive  conditions  of  travel;  absence  of 
machinery  and  use  of  steam  or  electricity;  methods  of  manufacture. 

b.  Effect  of  the  European  wars  is  first  to  increase  the  devotion  to  agri- 
culture and  shipping,  then  to  divert  effort  and  capital  to  manufactures,  which 
continue  to  grow  after  the  War  of  1812. 

c.  In  England  machines  are  invented  for  spinning,  weaving,  carding,  and 
the  other  textile  processes  and  the  steam  engine  is  developed  and  made  to 
drive  this  machinery;  in  America  the  cotton  gin  is  invented.  These  changes 
create  a  vastly  larger  demand  for  cotton,  the  production  of  which  soon  becomes 
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the  leading  industry  of  the  South;  and  after  a  time  the  new  machinery  and  en- 
gines are  introduced  in  the  North,  especially  in  New  England,  the  factory  system 
begins,  and  American  manufactures  become  increasingly  important. 

d.  Building  of  a  successful  steamboat  by  Robert  Fulton;  great  importance 
in  building  up  the  West  and  promoting  internal  development.  Building  of 
canals  and  good  roads;  aid  given  by  the  states,  the  question  of  Federal  aid. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  the  building  of  railroads  a  few  years  later. 

13.  The  institution  of  slavery  and  its  sectional  tendencies. 

a.  Northern  states,  in  which  slavery  was  not  profitable,  provide  for  its 
abolition,  1777-1784.  Provision  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Recognition  of  a 
sectional  division — Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

b.  Early  national  legislation:  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1793;  act  abolishing 
foreign  slave  trade  (1807,  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1808),  co-operation  with  England 
in  trying  to  break  it  up. 

c.  Early  abolition  discussion,  non-sectional;  the  colonization  movement(1816-), 
Liberia. 

d.  The  Missouri  question  and  the  Compromise  of  1820. — Rapid  growth 
of  the  West  raises  the  question  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  territory; 
the  different  problems  raised,  the  fight  in  Congress,  provisions  of  the  compromise 
and  the  principle  on  which  based  Results. 

14.  Growth  of  national  spirit. 

a.  The  Republican  party  becomes  nationalized:  Recall  the  series  of  events 
showing  this  tendency — e.g.,  Louisiana  Purchase,  Embargo  Act,  war  measures 
and  other  laws  based  on  "implied  powers, "  broad  construction.  Climax  reached 
in  passage  of  laws  (1816)  for  protective  tariff  and  second  Bank  of  the  U.  S., 
marking  complete  reversal  of  early  position.    Influence  of  "Young  Republicans. " 

b.  Foreign  relations. 

The  attitude  of  the  Congress  of  1811  clearly  showed  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit 
of  national  self-respect,  resentment  against  the  aggressions  of  foreign  nations; 
also  a  sentiment  for  conquest  and  expansion.  Effects  of  the  war  and  the 
economic  independence  that  followed  it.  Adjusting  the  national  boundaries: 
British  treaty  of  1818  (line  of  49°,  Oregon);  Spanish  treaty  of  1819  (Florida, 
Louisiana  line,  gives  up  Oregon  north  of  42°) ;  Russian  treaty  of  1824  (abandons 
claims  south  of  54°  40').  The  Monroe  Doctrine  (1823):  conditions  in  Europe; 
conditions  in  Latin  America;  England's  proposal;  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams; 
principles  laid  down — U.  S.  would  consider  it  unfriendly  for  European  powers  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  independence  of  American  republics,  plant  new  colonies 
in  America,  or  establish  monarchical  system  in  America;  U.  S.  not  to  interfere 
in  European  affairs.  Great  importance;  reference  may  be  made  to  later  appli- 
cation, especially  French  in  Mexico,  1861-66,  and  Venezuela  boundary  in  1895. 

c.  Decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  Important  as  this  question  is,  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  general  terms  is  worse  than  useless.  Select  a  few 
typical,  important  cases  and  study  them  in  enough  detail  to  arouse  interest  and 
show  just  what  the  Court  did  and  why  it  was  important.  The  following  are  sug- 
gested: McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  (1819),  for  doctrine  of  implied  powers  and  broad 
construction;  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  Lessee,  declaring  a  state  law  unconstitutional; 
Cohens  vs.  Virginia  (1821),  holding  right  of  appeal  from  state  supreme  court  to 
Federal  courts;  Dartmouth  College  case  (1819),  states  cannot  impair  obligation 
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of  contracts;  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  (1824),  regulation  of  commerce.  The  greatest 
pains  should  be  taken  to  present  these  simply  and  apply  them  to  familiar  things; 
for  example,  it  might  be  shown  how  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  limits  the 
power  of  Maryland  to  tax  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

d.  Nationalizing  influence  of  the  West. — Apparent  from  the  study  of  the 
topic  as  outlined  (Topic  11). 

e.  Beginnings  of  American  literature. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
N.  B. — The  Course  of  Study  of  1909  included  a  study  of  The  French  Revolu- 
tion because  it  was  believed  at  that  time  that  we  should  study  the  two  great  revolu- 
tions side  by  side.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  idea  of  manhood 
suffrage  was  revealed  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  revision  committee  in  1915 
felt  that  because  the  course  in  American  history  might  become  too  heavy,  it  would 
probably  be  just  as  well  to  omit  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  decided,  however, 
to  print  the  outline  leaving  it  to  the  individual  teacher  to  settle  for  himself  whether 
he  should  include  it  in  his  schedule.  Now,  in  1918,  when  twenty-two  nations  of  the 
world  are  allied  to  fight  against  German  autocracy  it  seems  very  necessary  and 
vital  to  indude  more  European  history  in  our  curriculum.  The  seventh  grade 
teachers  are  therefore  urged  to  teach  the  French  Revolution,  not  in  detail  as  a  war, 
but  correctly  developing  the  principles  it  establishes — "liberty,  equality,  fraternity. " 

/.  How  the  People  of  Europe  Lived  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (France  the  center  of 
the  study). 

1.  Work,  trade,  and  social  classes. 

a.  Tilling  the  soil;  very  crude  methods  that  were  used;  the  manor-life  of 
the  peasants;  serfdom  and  the  survival  of  the  old  servile  dues  and  disabilities. 

b.  Manufacture  and  commerce;  the  towns  and  the  system  of  guilds;  gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  industry  and  commerce;  position  of  the  "middle  class" 
or  bourgeoisie. 

c.  The  three  "estates." 

(1)  Privileged  classes — clergy  and  nobility;  special  privileges  and  monopolies. 

(2)  "Third  Estate"  comprising  the  vast  majority  of  the  people;  the  real 
mass  of  the  nation;  restrictions  and  discriminations  under  which  they  suffered. 

(3)  Important  differences  within  each  of  the  "estates:"  within  the  third 
estate,  between  the  peasants  and  workers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bourgeoisie 
(wealthy  or  well-to-do  middle  class)  on  the  other;  the  poorer  clergy,  distinc- 
tions among  the  nobles.  Privilege  the  real  key  to  class  differences,  which  often 
cut  across  the  lines  of  the  "estates." 

2.  Science  and  attitudes  of  mind. 

a.  Spirit  of  scientific  study  instead  of  dependence  on  authority;  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  reform. 

b.  Francis  Bacon  had  prepared  the  way;  Newton;  academies  and  institu- 
tions for  scientific  study. 

c.  Advocates  of  social  and  political  reform;  Voltaire;  writers  for  the  En- 
cyclopedia; Rousseau;  attacks  on  religious  privilege  and  intolerance;  the  Italian, 
Cesare  Beccaria,  in  his  treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  attacks  the  cruel  and 
unjust  methods  of  dealing  with  persons  accused  of  crime. 

3.  How  people  were  governed. 

a.  Autocratic  or  class  rule  prevails,  even  in  England. 
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b.  Conditions  in  the  French  monarchy;  absolute  power  of  the  king;  con- 
fusion and  unfairness  in  laws  and  administration;  special  privilege;  extravagance 
and  abuses  of  the  court;  Louis  XV  and  "After  us  the  deluge." 

c.  The  "enlightened  despots"  and  their  ideas:  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  Cather- 
ine II  of  Russia,  Joseph  II  of  Austria. 

//.  Efforts  for  Reform  in  France  Under  Louis  XVI. 

1.  Critical  character  of  the  times. 

2.  Character  of  the  king;  his  good  intentions,  his  weakness  and  dullness.  Char- 
acter of  the  queen  and  her  unfortunate  influence. 

3.  Serious  financial  difficulties;  efforts  of  Turgot  and  Necker. 

4.  Burden  of  aid  extended  to  the  rebellious  American  colonies. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  Estates  General;  some  of  its  leading  members;  the  cahiers 
and  free  expression  of  grievances;  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  element  of  the  third 
estate;  the  "tennis  court  oath." 

6.  Organization  of  the  National  Guard,  1789. 

7.  Riots  among  the  people;  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 

8.  The  National  Assembly;  and  end  of  absolute  government. 
7/7.  France  a  Limited  Monarchy:  the  Revolution  to  1792. 

1.  Making  an  end  of  the  ancient  regime  (the  old  order  of  things.) 

a.  Demand  for  liberty  and  equality;  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

b.  Reforming  the  government;  beginnings  of  a  constitution. 

c.  Seizing  church  property;  bringing  the  clergy  under  civil  control;  general 
attack  on  privilege;  flight  of  many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 

d.  Constitution  of  1791:  king,  ministry,  legislative  assembly. 

2.  The  city  of  Paris  and  its  influence:  the  commune;  influence  over  the  king 
and  the  assembly;  clubs,  newspapers,  pamphlets. 

3.  Troubles  and  downfall  of  the  new  monarchy. 

a.  Blunders  and  attempted  flight  of  the  king. 

b.  How  the  Assembly  conducted  its  business;  factions  and  their  quarrels; 
the  clubs. 

c.  France  and  her  neighbors;  interference  of  foreign  monarchs;  outbreak 
of  war  (1792);  the  uprising  of  August  10,  1792;  king  suspended. 

IV.  The  First  French  Republic  (1792-1804). 

1.  The  new  and  more  radical  revolution;  work  of  the  National  Convention. 

2.  Monarchy  abolished  and  the  king  beheaded;  France  a  republic. 

3.  The  "Reign  of  Terror;"  Committees  of  Public  Safety;  influence  of  the  press- 
ing danger  of  foreign  invasion. 

4.  Fortunes  of  the  war  with  foreign  states. 

5.  Robespierre,  his  rise  to  power  and  downfall. 

6.  The  "rabble"  and  their  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

7.  Reforms  undertaken  by  the  Convention.    Constitution  of  the  Year  III. 

8.  Government  of  the  Directory  (1795-1799). 

a.  A  period  of  wars. 

b.  Bad  government  and  disasters. 

9.  The  republic  changes  into  a  military  dictatorship. 

a.  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  his  early  life  and  rise  to  high  command  in  the 
army  of  the  French  Republic;  his  campaigns  in  northern  Italy  (1796-97). 

b.  Overthrow  of  the  Directory;  the  Consulate,  with  Napoleon  at  the  head; 
change  ratified  by  popular  vote;  success  in  war;  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States. 
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V.  The  First  French  Empire. 

1.  A  new  monarchy,  with  court  and  nobility,  and  censorship  of  the  press,  but 
free  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  "old  regime. " 

2.  The  long  series  of  foreign  wars;  Napoleon's  wonderful  victories;  expansion 
of  the  empire. 

3.  End  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire;"  beginning  of  the  empire  of  Austria. 
Prussia  defeated  and  humiliated. 

4.  England  the  determined  leader  of  opposition  to  Napoleon;  their  attempts 
to  injure  each  other's  trade  and  industries  by  "decrees"  and  "orders  in  council" 
seriously  injured  the  shipping  interests  of  the  U.  S.;  war  between  England  and  the 
U.  S.  (1812-1815). 

5.  The  emperor's  troubles  in  Spain;  the  terrible  Russian  campaign  of  1812; 
the  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813). 

6.  Abdication  of  Napoleon;  Elba  and  the  "Hundred  Days;"  battle  of  Waterloo 
(1815) ;  exile  to  St.  Helena. 

7.  Napoleon's  influence  in  spreading  results  of  French  Revolution;  his  improve- 
ments in  France;  public  works;  legal  codes. 

References:  Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  I,  Ginn 
$1.50,  very  valuable  material  in  Readings  in  Modern  European  History  by  same 
authors;  Mathews,  The  French  Revolution,  Longmans,  $1.50;  Lowell,  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00;  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France  in 
1789,  well  printed  and  bound,  may  be  had  at  35  cents  in  either  the  Everyman  Series, 
Dutton,  or  the  new  Bohn  Library,  Macmillan;  Johnston,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Holt,  $1.25;  Adams,  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  Seventh; 
read  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  for  the  Seventh 
Grade.  The  numbering  of  the  main  topics  for  the  two  grades  is  un- 
broken, to  indicate  this  continuity.  [Grade  VII,  Topics  I-VII  in- 
clusive, Grade  VIII,  Topics  VIII-XV  inclusive.]  Naturally  the 
work  of  the  Eighth  Grade  will  begin  with  a  review  but  this  should 
be  brief,  informal,  and  devoted  only  to  the  largest  topics,  so  as  to 
secure  the  right  point  of  departure.  As  particular  topics,  such  as 
slavery  and  political  parties,  are  taken  up  they  should  be  introduced 
by  such  specific  reviews  as  may  be  necessary  to  intelligent  study. 

Here  we  are  working  up  directly  to  our  own  times,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  story  practical  interest,  to  throw 
light  on  the  conditions  and  problems  of  our  country  today  by  show- 
ing how  they  came  to  be. 

Read  carefully  and  critically  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Grammar  Grades:  Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  69-90. 

For  the  study  of  the  history  of  Maryland  in  this  grade,  see  "Teach- 
ing History  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Some  suggestions,"  pp.  84- 
85. 

Outlined  in  the  large,  the  course  covers  the  following  topics. 
(The  numbering  is  continued  from  the  Seventh  Grade  outline.) 
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VIII.  The    Industrial   Revolution  and  the   Transformation   of 
Society. 

IX.  Industrial  Reorganization  in  the  United  States. 
X.  Political  Re-organization  and  the  Growth  of  Democracy. 
XL  Development  of  American  Society,  1820-1860. 
XII.  Nationalism  or  Sectionalism? 
XIII.  Crisis  of  the  Union:  One  Nation  or  Two? 
XIX.  The  New  Union. 
XV.  Our  Own  Time  and  Its  Problems. 

VIII.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Transformation  of  Society. 

1.  Coming  of  the  Age  of  Machinery. 

This  means  in  brief  the  coming  of  the  age  of  machinery  and  the  application 
of  science  to  industry  and  common  things,  with  the  corresponding  changes  in 
society.  It  has  fairly  made  the  world  over,  and  may  be  rated  at  least  equal  in 
importance  to  any  other  great  change  in  all  history.  No  one  can  really  under- 
stand the  world  today  without  knowing  something  about  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

2.  Textile  manufacturers  in  England. 

The  change  began  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  with 
the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  Watt,  and  others. 
These  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  textile  manufacturers  by  machinery  driven 
by  steam  and  water  power,  instead  of  by  the  crude  methods  of  hand  carding,  the 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  hand  loom. 

3.  The  progress  of  the  Revolution: 

The  progress  of  the  Revolution  is  best  studied  by  showing  how  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  early  changes  mentioned  would  force  others.  To  get  machines  and 
fuel,  the  coal  and  iron  industries  must  be  improved  and  developed;  the  need  of 
machines  to  make  machines  would  develop  new  industries;  better  instruments  for 
testing  temperatures,  weight,  measures,  etc.  would  be  required;  the  enormous  value 
of  motive  power  leads  in  time  to  applications  of  electricity  and  the  gas  engine; 
larger  supplies  of  raw  materials  are  needed  and  more  food  for  the  cities  that  spring 
up,  hence  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  use  of  machinery,  more  scientific  methods; 
vast  increase  in  commerce  and  business  demands  similar  improvement  in  trans- 
portation and  communication — steamboat,  locomotive  and  railroad,  electric  cars, 
telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  improved  postal  service. 

4.  Economic  and  social  changes. 

Much  larger  capital  needed  for  the  new  industry  and  commerce;  growth  ot 
corporations,  and  in  time  the  trust  problem.  Vast  increase  in  wage-earning 
class,  because  workers  can  no  longer  own  tools  and  market  the  product;  their 
dependence  on  capitalist  employers,  struggle  for  organization,  conflicts;  new  class 
consciousness ;  socialism.  Communities  cease  to  be  isolated  in  the  old  sense.  Crowd- 
ing to  industrial  centers;  growth  of  great  cities;  new  problems  in  social  reform. 
New  problems  in  education.  Power-driven  machinery  and  new  means  of  communi- 
cation make  possible  the  modern  newspaper  and  magazine. 

Note:  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  bare  suggestion  of  this  great  change 
and  the  lines  on  which  it  may  be  studied.  Though  commonly  neglected  in  schools, 
they  are  as  much  a  part  of  history  as  kings  and  wars,  and  much  more  important. 
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5.  England  becomes  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nation  of  the  World. 

England  got  the  start  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  for  a  time  managed 
to  keep  the  secret  of  the  new  machines.  Thus  she  became  immensely  wealthy 
and  began  her  real  career  as  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nation.  All 
Napoleon's  decrees  could  not  keep  English  goods  out  of  the  Continent,  because 
they  were  better  and  cheaper.  But  after  a  time  the  new  methods  were  of  course 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  and  society  was  there  transformed  in  the  same  way. 
with  all  the  accompanying  problems.  We  can  now  appreciate  much  better  the 
changes  that  occurred  in  the  U.  S. 
IX.  Industrial  Reorganization  in  the  United  States: 

1.  The  story  of  American  industry. 

Carefully  review  the  story  of  American  industry  from  1789  to  1816  (Topics 
under  VII,  especially  9,  a-f,  and  12).  It  will  then  appear  that  a  strong  tendency 
to  develop  manufactures  developed  in  the  United  States  just  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution  got  well  launched  in  England. 

2.  Beginnings  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  power  in  the  U.  S.;  evading  the  English 

restrictions. 
Samuel  Slater,  "father  of  American  manufactures,"  with  only  his  memory 
of  the  English  factories  to  guide  him,  sets  up  the  new  cotton  machinery  at  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  about  1790.  Yet  in  1804  we  had  only  four  cotton  factories,  and  bought 
most  of  our  manufactured  goods  from  England.  Then  came  the  stimulus  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures;  the  rapid  growth  is  best  shown  by  a  few  figures. 

3.  The  United  States  becomes  a  manufacturing  country. 

a.  In  1807  there  were  15  cotton  mills  with  8,000  spindles;  in  1811,  87  mills 
with  80,000  spindles,  employing  4,000  workers;  in  1815,  500,000  spindles  employ- 
ing 76,000  workers. 

b.  "The  first  complete  factory  in  the  World." 

Steam  power  used  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  1810.  Francis  Lowell,  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  uses  the  power  loom,  and  brings  all  the  new  processes  under  one  roof, 
making  "the  first  complete  factory  in  the  world,  1814." 

4.  Insecurity  of  the  new  manufactures,  due  to  war  conditions.  Effects  of  the  re- 
turn of  peace:  importations  in  1814;  $13,000,000;  in  1816,  $147,000,000.  English 
manufacturers,  anxious  to  sell  their  accumulated  goods  and  to  ruin  the  new  Ameri- 
can industries,  ship  enormous  quantities  at  low  prices.  Hence  a  strong  demand  for 
a  "protective"  tariff,  that  would  enable  the  infant  industries  to  survive  and  grow. 
Petitions  to  Congress,  1816-17,  from  40  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  communi- 
ties that  could  not  or  did  not  engage  in  manufactures  objected  that  a  protective 
tariff  made  them  pay  more  for  manufactured  goods,  without  any  corresponding  bene- 
fit.   Act  of  1816  and  its  successors. 

5.  Rise  and  growth  of  iron  and  coal  industries  in  the  U.  S. 

Importance  of  Pennsylvania;  growth  of  Pittsburgh.  Iron  manufactures  rose 
from  20,000  tons  in  1820  to  nearly  290,000  in  1840.  Increasing  demand  for  coal; 
use  of  anthracite. 

6.  Extension  of  cotton  culture: 

The  use  of  new  machinery  and  power,  and  the  growth  of  American  manu- 
factures, greatly  increase  the  demand  for  cotton,  which  can  be  profitably  met  be- 
cause of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  vast  areas  of  new  land  in  the  south- 
west. A  large  part  of  the  crop  exported.  Figures  best  show  the  growth  of  the 
industry.  Rapid  development  of  the  southwest;  by  1834  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  produced  over  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  U.  S. 
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7.  The  new  West: 

a.  Review  Topic  11  of  VII,  continuing  study  on  same  lines. 

b.  Rise  of  internal  commerce.  Based  on  sectional  character  of  industries: 
(a)  Southwest,  rapid  development  of  cotton  culture,  sugar  in  Louisiana,  tobacco 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  products  sold  to  other  sections  or  abroad,  especially 
cotton  to  Northeast  and  England;  (b)  Northwest  food  products  (meat,  grain, 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  etc.),  found  a  market  in  the  Southwest;  (c)  Northeast, 
manufacturing  and  commercial.  Importance  of  navigable  streams  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat.  The  place  of  the  older  slave  states  is  obvious.  (See 
Callender,  Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  vii.) 

8.  Progress  of  transportation  and  communication: 
(See  outline  for  the  Fifth  Grade). 

a.  Recall  crude  conditions  of  travel  and  transportation  at  the  time  the 
republic  began.    Improvement.     (Review,  12,  d,  VII.) 

b.  Natural  routes  of  travel:  a  geographical  study. 

c.  Improved  roads;  canals.  Special  importance  of  Erie  Canal;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal. 

d.  The  revolution  made  by  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive.  Story  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  improvement  in  railroads,  locomotives,  cars, 
and  management;  increase  of  mileage. 

e.  Invention  of  the  electric  telegraph;  successful  use  in  1844.    The  ocean  cable. 

f.  Improving  postal  service;  cheapening  of  rates. 

9.  Use  of  machinery  in  agriculture:  plows,  wagons,  reapers,  binders,  threshers,  etc. 

10.  American  inventions: 

a.  The  record  of  the  U.  S.  is  remarkable,  but  there  is  little  use  in  memorizing 
lists  of  inventions  and  inventors.  They  should  be  taken  up  in  some  signi- 
ficant connection,  in  the  manner  already  indicated  in  these  outlines.  They  are 
American  contributions  to  the  age  of  machinery  and  applied  science.  Besides 
those  above  mentioned,  the  following  at  least  should  receive  notice:  screw  pro- 
pellor,  Ericsson,  1836;  vulcanizing  rubber,  Goodyear,  1839;  sewing  machine, 
Howe,  1846;  steam  cylinder  printing  press,  Hoe,  1847. 

b .  Increase  in  number  of  patents. 

It  should  be  remembered  that- the  few  big  inventions  studied  are  merely 
examples;  hundreds  of  inventions  of  value  were  made,  covering  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  and  every  other  field  of  industrial  activity,  transportation,  and  human 
comfort  and  safety.  The  increase  in  number  of  patents  granted  is  suggestive: 
e.g.,  in  the  decade  ending  1800,  about  300;  in  that  ending  1850,  nearly  6,000;  by 
1860  the  annual  increase  was  over  4800. 

X.  Political  Reorganization  and  the  Growth  of  Democracy. 

.    1.  Review  briefly  the  history  of  political  parties,  1789-1820   (use  needed  topics 

from  Seventh  Grade,  especially  4,  5,  6,  and  14 — a  of  VII). 

2.  In  1820  there  is  no  parly  conflict;  the  course  of  events  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  a  general  outburst  of  national  feeling  (Topic  14  of  VII),  and  shatter  the  fac- 
tious Federalists.  Apparently  only  one  party  is  left.  Such  a  condition  could  only 
be  temporary;  natural  divisions  of  opinion  would  soon  occur,  new  leaders  would 
arise,  and  there  would  be  new  parties.    This  is  just  what  happened. 

3.  Personal  rivalries  of  new  leaders:  Clay,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Webster,  Crawford. 

4.  Election  of  1824  may  be  made  an  interesting  study,  showing  the  working  of 
factions  and  personal  rivalries,  the  germs  of  new  party  divisions;  the  transition 
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to  a  new  era,  end  of  the  "Virginia  Dynasty,"  democratic  tendencies  in  making 
nominations — discrediting  of  Congressional  caucus,  candidates  proposed  by  state 
legislatures  and  mass  meetings;  the  election  thrown  into  the  House.  Charge  of 
"corrupt  bargain"  between  Adams  and  Clay.  Under  Adams  the  process  of  re- 
organization goes  on,  the  issues  becoming  a  little  clearer  and  the  leaders  forming 
groups;  the  Adams  men  or  "Ins,"  the  Jackson  men,  or  "Outs;"  bank,  tariff,  in- 
ternal improvements  by  Federal  government,  strong  central  government  are  dis- 
cussed. 

5.  Jacksonian  democracy  and  the  emergence  of  new  parties: 

a.  Election  of  1828:  Jackson  vs.  Adams. 

Bitterness  of  the  campaign;  charge  that  the  "will  of  the  people"  had 
been  defeated  in  1824;  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people;  weight  of  the  West 
and  the  frontier  influence;  Jackson  considered  a  leader  of  the  "plain  people," 
leader  of  a  new  democracy. 

b.  Significance  of  the  election  of  1828. 

The  election  marked  the  climax  of  tendencies  toward  democracy  in  theory 
and  practice;  briefly  review  the  changes,  1789-1829:  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  larger  numbers  of  men,  a  movement  toward  manhood  suffrage;  reducing  the 
qualifications  for  office  holding;  tendency  to  elect  more  officials  by  popular  vote, 
fix  short  terms,  require  "rotation  in  office;"  attempts  to  popularize  party  con- 
trol, the  "boss"  and  the  "spoils  system." 

c.  Spirit  of  the  Jacksonian  era.  The  tendencies  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section  continued  and  acquired  greater  vigor  and  success.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  enthusiasm  for  democracy  and  agitation  for  recognizing  it  in  public  life. 
It  was  also  a  time  of  intense  patriotism,  taking  the  form  of  uncritical  pride  in 
the  country's  history  and  unlimited  confidence  in  the  country's  importance  and 
future;  this  spirit  in  its  best  form  is  represented  in  Bancroft's  famous  history. 
The  influence  of  the  West  was  of  special  importance  (recalling  studies  of  West- 
ern life  will  show  why) ;  it  took  the  lead  in  the  new  tendencies. 

d.  Policies  of  Jackson's  administration. 

His  aims,  views  of  his  position,  advisers;  civil  service;  destruction  of  the 
bank;  vigorous  foreign  policies;  opposition  to  monopoly  and  privilege;  strong 
assertion  of  the  president's  powers — "the  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson." 

e.  Democrats  and  Whigs. 

Tne  political  conflicts  result  in  the  completion  of  reorganization.  Note 
also  the  development  of  party  machinery,  as  in  national  conventions  and  plat- 
forms. 

"Two-thirds  rule"  of  the  Democrats. 

The  minor  parties  may  be  mentioned. 

f.  Financial  measures,  speculation,  the  panic  of  1837,  and  the  independent 
treasury  system. 

g.  National  elections  of  1836  and  1840. 

Excitement  and  emotional  appeals  in  the  latter;  the  Whigs  in  power;  death 
of  Harrison  and  succession  of  Tyler  paractically  reverses  election — illustration 
of  playing  politics  with  vice  presidency.  Whigs  were  unable  to  carry  out 
their  program,  and  a  few  years  later  the  issues  of  the  time  became  subordinate 
to  the  slavery  question  and  dropped  out  of  active  controversy  until  after  the 
Civil  War. 
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XI.  Development  of  American  society,  1820-1860: 

1.  The  people. 

a.  Census  returns  show  rapid  growth  of  population,  and  changing  distribution. 

b.  Immigration. 

Influence  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  great  expansion  of  industry,  development 
of  transportation;  need  of  laborers  for  construction  work,  roads,  canals,  rail- 
roads, etc.  European  conditions,  such  as  Irish  famines  and  poverty,  suppres- 
sion of  liberal  movement  in  Germany.  Races,  religion,  social  condition,  new 
problems;  "native  American"  movement,  "Know  Nothing"  party. 

c.  Intra-migration  and  changing  distribution  of  people: 

From  East  to  West,  reasons;  comparisons  of  the  sections  at  different 
periods;  growth  of  cities  in  number  and  size,  causes.  Previous  studies  of  West 
and  Industrial  Revolution  give  basis  for  intelligent  study  of  this  topic,  as  well 
as  of  others  in  the  whole  section  XI. 

2.  Humanitarian  reform. 

a.  Administration  of  justice:  milder  punishments,  better  prisons  and  prison 
methods,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

b.  Care  of  defective  and  dependent  classes:  paupers,  insane,  etc.;  Dorothea 
Dix.    Reform  schools. 

c.  Temperance  movement:  war  on  the  duel. 

3.  The  woman's  movement: 

Demand  for  educational  opportunity,  just  laws  for  personal  and  property  rights, 
and  the  suffrage. 

4.  Educational  reform  and  intellectual  organization. 

a.  Horace  Mann  and  the  common  schools. 

b.  First  training  school  for  teachers  (1839). 

c.  Progress  of  secondary  schools. 

d.  Colleges;  land  grants  for  higher  education;  technical  and  professional  schools; 
beginning  of  co-education. 

e.  Improvements  in  textbooks  and  buildings,  lengthening  of  term,  found- 
ing of  educational  journals,  etc. 

f.  Public  libraries;  museums;  lectures;  publishing  houses;  learned  so- 
cieties; etc. 

5.  Social  unrest:  the  "yeasty  period."  (After  1830.) 

a.  Theories  of  socialism  and  communism  (connect  with  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution and  the  growth  of  a  wage-earning  class.  But  the  agitation  was  often 
conducted  and  communities  founded  by  reformers  who  were  not  laborers) ;  com- 
munities, Brook  Farm,  New  Harmony  etc. 

b.  The  spirit  is  shown  in  the  various  and  widespread  movements  for  social 
change  (as  indicated  throughout  XI). 

6.  Religion. 

Much  religious  activity;  home  missions,  American  Bible  Society;  foreign  missions, 
national  organization,  division  on  slavery  question;  influence  of  immigration; 
religion  in  the  newer  Western  communities — "camp  meetings,"  "revivals,"  circuit 
riders,  etc.    Mormons. 

7.  Literature  and  journalism. 

a.  Poets,  novelists,  essay  writers;  the  sections. 

b.  Historians.    Webster's  Dictionary. 

c.  Beginnings  [of  our  modern  newspapers;  magazines.  Possibilities  opened 
by  the  age  of  machinery  and  power,  new  transportation,  telegraph  (and  later 
telephone  and  wireless),  improving  postal  service. 
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8.  New  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

a.  Contrast  with  earlier  movements;  sectional  character. 

b.  Leaders,  such  as  Garrison  and  Lundy. 

Moral  and  religious  questions  raised;  theory  of  democracy  invoked;  bit- 
terness toward  slaveholders;  uncompromising  attitude  of  radicals. 

d.  Progress  of  organization,  hundreds  of  local  societies,  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  (1833).    Lectures,  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  etc. 

e.  Attitude  of  the  churches;  anti-slavery  in  literature. 

f.  How  the  movement  was  received:  (1)  Resentment  of  the  South;  (2) 
North,  divided — (a)  Opinion  that  the  question  was  settled  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  mobing  of  anti-slavery  leaders  as  trouble  makers,  opposition  to 
negro  property,  while  (b)  the  movement  made  many  converts. 

g.  Internal  dissensions;  radicals  and  conservatives;  interjection  of  other  ques- 
tions, such  as  woman  suffrage,  political  action. 

9.  Foreign  travelers  in  America  and  what  they  thought  of  us.  For  example, 
Dickens.     (See  J.  G.  Brooks,  As  Others  See  Us.) 

XII.  Nationalism  or  Sectionalism? 

1.  What  is  the  Union? 

Is  the  Union  a  band  of  states,  living  in  a  partnership  under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  or  "compact"  called  the  Constitution?  Or,  is  it  a  strongly-bound 
national  Union,  "one  and  indivisible?"  If  it  is  charged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  exceeding  its  powers  who  shall  decide  the  dispute — the  states  or  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court?  These  are  the  questions  about  which  controversy  raged  until  it 
culminated  in  civil  war.  It  is  important  to  remember  that:  the  people  of  a  state 
or  section  did  not  choose  their  side  by  accident  or  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  interests  as  they  understood  them  at  a  given  time.  Hence  a  man 
may  change  his  views,  as  did  Calhoun;  states  and  sections  are  inconsistent  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  change;  and  even  the  Supreme  Court  represented 
different  theories  as  its  membership  and  the  times  changed.  The  leading  problem 
of  this  aspect  of  the  period  1820-1860  is  to  follow  the  struggle  of  the  two  tendencies: 
the  natural  divisions  of  interest  between  sections,  so  that  one  could  best  advance 
its  wishes  by  having  the  states  strong,  while  the  other  could  best  do  so  by  having 
the  central  government  strong. 

Not  much  time  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  to  define  the  issue  because 
it  is  too  abstract  to  mean  much  that  way.  Simply  do  what  is  necessary  to  set  the 
problem  clearly,  then  let  the  course  of  actual  events  and  concrete  cases  give  the 
material  for  later  generalizations  which  can  be  made  with  intelligence.  Recall 
the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  early  period  when  the  government  was  being  or- 
ganized, then  the  strong  nationalist  movement  that  brought  on  the  War  of  1812 
and  so  greatly  changed  the  old  Republican  party,  and  this  was  followed  by  new 
differences  and  another  alignment  of  parties, 

2.  The  protective  tariff  and  nullification. 
a.  The  tariff  question: 

Brief  review  of  the  tariff  question,  especially  1816-1828.  The  two  points 
of  view;  some  sentiment  in  South  for  protection  at  first,  growing  belief 
that  it  was  an  unfair  tax  to  that  section,  change  best  illustrated  by  Calhoun — 
his  position  in  1816  and  his  "Exposition"  after  the  "tariff  of  abominations" 
in  1882. 
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b.  Constitutional  questions  and  proposed  remedies: 

Recall  earlier  controversies  over  "states'  rights" — Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions,  Hartford  Convention,  Georgia  and  the  Federal  Indian  policy; 
a  theory  that  states  North  or  South  used  when  disatisfied. 

c.  Some  leaders  of  the  section: 

Eloquent  leaders  of  the  two  sections  define  and  argue  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  Union:  Webster,  the  nationalist;  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  for 
"states'  rights."    The  "Exposition,"  the  debates  in  Congress. 

d.  Tariff  of  1832: 

South  convinced  that  high  tariff  may  become  permanent;  indignation  and 
charges  of  unfairness  in  South  Carolina. 

e.  South  Carolina,  acting  on  the  state  sovereignty  theory,  passes  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Nullification  in  convention  (November,  1832). 

f .  Action  of  Federal  government  and  outcome. 

(1)  President  Jackson's  vigorous  proclamation  and  threat  to  enforce  the 
law  if  resisted. 

(2)  Congress:  After  long  debate  of  the  questions,  passes  on  the  same  day 
(March  2,  1833)  the  Force  Bill  and  the  "compromise  Tariff"  proposed  by 
Henry  Clay. 

(3)  South  Carolina  repeals  her  ordinance,  but  reasserts  her  theory  of  the 
right  to  pass  it. 

3.  Slavery  and  how  it  caused  sectional  feeling  and  controversy. 

a.  Recall  briefly  the  story  of  slavery  to  1820,  bringing  clearly  the  causes 
and  steps  that  made  the  institution  sectional. 

b.  Conditions  of  slave  life: 

The  cotton  plantation,  with  some  reference  to  sugar  ancl  tobacco  plan- 
tations. Slave  "quarters,"  clothing,  food,  care,  how  they  worked;  discipline, 
laws;  treatment  in  general.  Free  negroes.  Effect  on  attitude  toward  manual 
labor. 

c.  "Cotton  is  King:" 

Tremendous  growth  of  cotton  culture,  due  to  Industrial  Revolution,  cotton 
gin,  and  presence  of  southwestern  lands;  effects  of  this  in  fixing,  promoting, 
and  extending  slavery.  Rising  price  of  slaves:  best  field  hand  in  1790,  $200; 
in  1840,  $500;  in  1850,  $1000;  and  before  1860  to  $1500  or  more. 

d.  Abolition  movement  in  the  North,  beginning  about  1830.  See  topic  8 
of  XI.    Bitter  language  about  slave-holders  and  resentment  aroused  in  the  South. 

e.  Was  slavery  right,  a  good  thing  for  the  negro,  and  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South?  Or,  was  it  a  great  evil,  bad  for  both  negroes  and  whites, 
and  a  wasteful  form  of  labor? 

Arguments  that  were  advanced  on  both  sides.  Practical  difficulties  of 
general  emancipation.  Southern  attitude;  changes  under  economic  pressure 
and  criticism. 

f .  Slavery  before  Congress. 

(1)  Question  of  "balance  of  power"  in  the  Senate,  and  of  slavery  in  the 
territories;  Missouri  Compromise. 

(2)  Petitions  against  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  "Gag  Res- 
olutions, "  and  J.  Q.  Adams. 

(3)  Attempts  of  anti-slavery  agitators  to  get  the  questions  discussed. 

g.  Slavery  and  politics;  the  Liberty  Party. 
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4.  Expansion  to  the  Pacific;  Texas  and  the  Jar  West. 

a.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

(1)  Story  of  the  settlement  of  Texas  by  Americans;  revolt  from  Mexico 
and  independence  (1836);  early  effort  to  bring  about  annexation  to  the  U.  S. 
Interest  of  foreign  nations,  especially  England,  in  Texas. 

(2)  Tyler's  efforts,  treaty  of  1844  and  its  failure  in  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  issue  before  the  people,  campaign  of  1844,  arguments  for  and 
against,  Clay  and  Polk. 

(4)  The  popular  verdict;  annexation  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  1845. 

b.  Oregon  (1846). 

(1)  What  was  the  Oregon  country?    Geography;  undefined  boundaries. 

(2)  Its  early  history;  claims  of  four  nations;  Spain  gives  up  north  of  42° 
(1819),  Russia  south  of  54°  40'  (1824);  "joint  occupation  by  Great  Britain  and 
U.  S.  (treaties  of  1818  and  1827),  claims  of  each,  fur  trade,  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can settlement. 

(3)  Campaign  of  1844:  "re-occupation"  of  Oregon,  "Fifty-four  forty  or 
fight." 

(4)  Treaty  of  1846;  President  Polk  accepts  a  compromise  dividing  line  to 
avert  war. 

c.  The  Mexican  cessions  (1848) :  crossing  the  Rockies. 

(1)  War  with  Mexico: 

Difficulties  with  Mexico  (especially  1845-46)  and  how  they  led  to  war; 
military  operations  (to  be  treated  very  briefly) ,  prominence  of  Taylor  and  Scott; 
Wilmot  Proviso;  peace,  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo  (1848). 

(2)  Expansion  to  the  Pacific  completed.  Gadsden  Purchase  (1853).  Geo- 
graphy of  the  new  territory. 

5.  Question  of  slavery  in  the  territories;  the  issue  becomes  the  dominant  one  in 

politics. 

a.  What  powers  had  the  Federal  government  over  slavery?  Find  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  that  implied  power  to  regualte  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  District  of  Columbia,  and  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  return  of  fugitive 
slaves.  How  could  the  power  to  admit  states  be  used?  Such  a  summary  will  be 
useful  here,  recalling  incidents  from  the  previous  story  of  slavery. 

b.  Question  of  slavery  in  the  new  territory. 

(1)  Various  proposals:  prohibit  entirely;  permit  and  protect;  extend  com- 
promise line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific;  "popular  sovereignty;"  let  the  Supreme 
Court  decide. 

(2)  Oregon;  organization  as  free  territory  (1848). 

(3)  Mexican  cessions,  feeling  aroused.    Election  of  1848. 

c.  Slavery  questions  before  Congress,  1848-50. 

(1)  Slavery  in  the  Mexican  cessions. 

(2)  California:  discovery  of  gold,  rush  of  people,  organizes  government  and 
asks  admission  as  state. 

(3)  Demand  for  a  stronger  fugitive  slave  act. 

(4)  Questions  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  Texas  boundaries  and  public  debt. 

d.  Compromise  of  1850. 

(1)  Seriousness  of  the  crisis;  threat  of  disunion;  Nashville  Convention. 

(2)  Some  of  the  leaders:  of  the  older  group — Calhoun,  Webster,  Clay; 
younger  men,  pro-slavery — Davis  and  Stephens;  anti-slavery — Seward,  Chase, 
Giddings. 
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(3)  Clay  brings  forward  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  settle  the  whole 
slavery  issue  by  a  policy  of  compromise.  Effect  of  the  death  of  President 
Taylor. 

(4)  Terms  of  the  compromise  measures  as  finally  passed. 

(5)  Make  a  table  of  parallel  columns  showing  the  questions  at  issue,  desire 
in  each  case  of  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  advocates,  how  it  was  settled. 

e.   Results  of  the  great  Compromise. 

(1)  Brought  peace  for  the  moment;  belief  of  many  in  its  "finality,"  hope 
that  the  whole  slavery  quarrel  which  endangered  the  Union,  was  now  settled. 
Election  of  1852. 

(2)  Abandoned  the  plan  of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 

(3)  Put  into  operation  the  principle  of  "popular"  or  "squatter  sovereignty. " 
<4)  The  new  fugitive  slave  act  proved  a  source  of  friction.     "Underground 

Railroad;"  "Personal  Liberty"  laws. 

6.  Efforts  to  gain  new  territory  for  slavery:  interest  in  Central  America  and  Cuba, 
Ostend  Manifesto. 

7.  Question  of  slavery  in  the  old  territory:  undoing  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

a.  Growth  of  population  west  of  the  Mississippi  suggests  organization  of 
territory  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

b.  Douglas  of  Illinois  proposes  to  apply  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty. 
Indignation  in  the  North,  general  excitement. 

c  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  repeals  the  Missouri  Compromise;  terms  of  the  law. 

d.  The  contest  thus  re-opened  with  new  bitterness;  charges  of  bad  faith. 

e.  "Bleeding  Kansas:"  struggle  for  control;  attitude  of  the  president  and 
Congress. 

8.  Reorganization  of  political  parties;  drawing  sectional  lines. 

a.  Slavery  now  the  dominant  question;  old  parties  divided  on  the  subject  and 
could  not  endure. 

b.  Democrats  tend  to  split  into  two  wings,  which  occurs  in  the  campaign  of 
I860;  Whigs  go  to  pieces. 

c.  New  Republican  party  organized  (1854-56);  elements  of  its  membership; 
principles  and  leaders;  necessarily  sectional. 

d.  Very  rapid  growth  of  the  Republican  party;  election  of  1856;  in  1858 
elected  largest  number  to  House  of  Representatives. 

9.  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857. 

a.  Recall  the  early  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  stand  for  nationalist 
theories  under  John  Marshall.    See  VII,  14-c,  of  Seventh  Grade  Outline. 

b.  Membership  of  the  Court  gradually  changes;  death  of  Marshall  and  ap- 
pointment of  Taney.    The  Court  tends  to  be  "  strict  constructionist. " 

c.  Facts  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  as  it  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  Con- 
stitutional questions  involved;  the  Court's  decision,  views  of  the  minority  who 
"dissented. " 

d.  Was  the  decision  sound?  If  so  the  Republican  party  existed  for  an 
unconstitutional  purpose;  its  leaders  declared  that  the  Court  had  unnecessarily 
dragged  in  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  had  no  right  to  settle  such 
a  great  political  question  and  had  erred  in  other  ways. 

10.  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  1858. 

Occasion  of  the  debate;  views  of  the  two  men;  importance  in  promoting  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  in  making  Abraham  Lin- 
coln known  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
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11.  Attacks  on  slavery  as  morally  wrong  and  socially  evil: 

a.  These  go  on  with  growing  intensity,  side  by  side  with  the  great  political 
struggles  that  have  been  studied. 

b.  Attacks  in  literature. 

(1)  Northern  newspapers,  especially  Horace  Greeley's  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

(2)  New  England  poets:  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell. 

(3)  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  feelings  it  stirred  up  in  the  two  sections. 

(4)  Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis. " 

c.  In  the  churches:  sectional  feeling  general,  splits  in  several. 

d.  Rescues  of  fugitive  slaves. 

e.  Attempt  to  start  a  slave  insurrection. 

(1)  John  Brown;  his  characteristics  and  career. 

(2)  His  Harper's  Ferry  "Raid,"  its  failure,  and  his  execution  by  Virginia. 

(3)  What  a  slave  rising  would  mean  in  the  South;  intense  indignation  caused 
by  the  support  and  approval  given  to  Brown  by  extreme  abolitionists. 

XIII.  Crisis  of  the  Union:  One  nation  or  two? 

1.  Campaign  of  1860  for  control  of  the  national  government: 

a.  The  new  Republican  party,  its  strength,  both  nominees  from  the  North, 
its  program  which  could  win  no  support  in  the  South;  split  of  the  Democrats  on 
sectional  lines;  the  Constitutional-Union  party  and  its  significance. 

b.  Analysis  of  the  vote  by  states  and  sections  can  be  made  interesting  and 
valuable;  maps  in  most  recent  books. 

c.  Victory  of  the  Republicans,  regarded  by  South  as  purely  sectional, 
and  a  menace  to  that  section.  What  Republican  leaders  said;  moderate  tone 
of  Lincoln. 

2.  Sectionalism  succeeds: 

a.  Secession  of  Southern  states  (Dec.  21,  1860  to  June  8,  1861);  lead  of 
South  Carolina,  Gulf  states,  reasons  assigned  and  claim  of  constitutional  right; 
Southern  Confederacy  organized. 

b.  Failure  of  conciliation  efforts. 

c.  Inauguration  of  Lincoln;  his  inaugural  and  attitude  in  the  crisis. 

d.  The  appeal  to  arms:  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln's  proclamations,  secession 
of  four  more  states  when  compelled  to  choose,  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
preparation  for  war  in  both  sections. 

3.  Causes  of  the  war:  what  the  sections  fought  for: 

a.  Review  subjects  of  difference  and  bad  feeling. 

b.  Constitutional  questions;  view  of  each  side  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Union  and  right  of  secession.  Review  of  this  question  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nation,  but  simple  and  brief,  to  bring  out  large  points  only. 

c.  Summary,  stating  briefly  and  clearly  the  causes,  immediate  and  under- 
lying. Both  in  this  section  and  throughout  the  study  of  sectionalism  the^  teacher 
should  strive  especially  for  a  spirit  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  pupils;  it  is  not  for 
the  teacher  or  class  to  settle  the  question  of  who  was  right  or  wrong,  since  that  is 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Find  out  what  happened  and  how  the  issues 
were  viewed  from  each  side  of  the  controversy,  bringing  out  the  sincere  devotion 
to  right  as  they  saw  it  by  the  leaders  of  both  sections,  and  by  the  people  of  both. 

4.  North  and  South  on  eve  of  the  war: 

a.  Resources  and  advantages  of  each  in  population,  industry,  etc. 
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b.  To  what  extent  was  sentiment  divided  in  each  section?  Problem  of  the 
border  states. 

c.  Nature  of  the  military  problem  of  each  side.    Geography. 

5.  The  war  for  the  Union: 

There  are  so  many  other  important  topics  that  military  history  must  be 
briefly  treated  (See  comments  on  other  wars  in  this  outline).  The  blockade.  Chief 
campaigns  and  great  leaders;  what  the  Federal  armies  and  navy  had  to  accomplish 
to  win  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  select  from  the  many  great  battles  a  few  for  type 
studies,  e.g.,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Fight 
of  the  "Monitor"  and  the  "Merrimac"  or  "Virginia"  is  of  special  interest  as  the 
first  between  ironclads,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  naval  warfare; 
it  is  an  excellent  chance  also  to  study  a  disputed  result. 

6.  Conditions  during  the  war — North  and  South: 

a.  Paying  for  the  war;  paper  currency,  its  great  decline  in  the  South;  National 
Bank  Act  (June  3,  1864). 

b.  Differences  of  opinion;  attacks  on  those  in  power;  conscription. 

c.  Industrial  and  business  conditions. 

7.  Putting  an  end  to  slavery: 

a.  Show  how  consideration  of  the  slavery  question  was  forced,  in  spite  of  the 
contention  of  the  North  that  the  war  was  waged  solely  for  the  Union  (utterances 
of  Lincoln;  Resolution  of  July,  1861,  in  Congress). 

b.  Acts  of  Congress,  especially  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories  (1862),  and  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  act  (1864). 

c.  Emancipation  proclamation  by  President  Lincoln,  applying  to  states  resist- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Federal  government;  purpose  and  effects;  an  exercise 
of  war  power. 

d.  Abolition  by  state  action. 

e.  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  (in  effect,  Dec.  18, 
1865):  "It  winds  the  whole  thing  up"  (Lincoln). 

8.  Reconstructing  the  Union: 

a.  Perplexing  questions  raised  by  the  victory  of  the  North:  were  the  seced- 
ing states  in  or  out  of  the  Union  and  how  could  they  be  restored  to  their  old 
partnership  without  endangering  the  results  of  the  war?  How  should  the  white 
people  of  the  South  who  had  fought  against  the  Union  be  treated?  What  could 
be  done  for  the  negro  freedom? 

b.  Undertaken  by  the  president:  views  of  Lincoln;  his  assassination  and  the 
efforts  of  his  successor,  Johnson. 

c.  Undertaken  by  Congress:  quarrel  between  Congress  and  president;  the 
radical  leaders,  Stevens  and  Sumner;  severe  policy  adopted  by  Congress;  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  part  of  negroes,  "carpet-baggers"  and  " scalawags, "  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  Federal  repression. 

d.  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 

e.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  adopted  (1868,  1870). 

f.  General  Grant  becomes  president,  and  supports  Congress.  Much  opposi- 
tion to  the  radical  policy  toward  the  South.    Political  scandals. 

g.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  some  great  questions  at  stake  in  the 
war  and  reconstruction:  making  nationalism  legal. 

h.  Disputed  election  of  1876;  troops  withdrawn  from  the  South  (1877), 
"white  supremacy"  restored. 
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9.  Relations  with  foreign  countries: 

a.  France:  attitude  of  Napoleon  III  during  war;  his  interference  in  Mexico; 
enforcing  the  Monroe  doctrine  (1861-67). 

b.  England:  attitude  during  the  war;  American  claims  for  breaches  of 
neutrality;  treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  arbitrating  the  question.  Arbitration 
of  fisheries  dispute,  1877. 

c.  Russia:  relations  during  the  war;  purchase  of  Alaska. 

d.  Naturalization  and  citizenship:  questions  arising  from  large  immigra- 
tion; treaties  with  several  European  nations  (German  states,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain),  beginning  1868. 

10.  Industrial  and  business  conditions: 

This  topic  is  best  treated  in  connection  with  the  development  extending  in- 
to our  own  times,  but  may  be  touched  in  connection  with  the  crisis  of  the  Union. 
The  South  suffered  economic  ruin,  later  to  be  succeeded  by  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment; in  the  North  great  business  prosperity  prevailed,  the  people  were  spared 
the  ravages  of  invasion,  and  business  was  stimulated  by  the  high  war  tariff  and  the 
demands  of  the  war.  Rise  of  big  corporations;  development  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation; growth  of  West. 

XIV.  The  New  Union. 
1.  Progress  of  the  age  of  machinery  and  applied  science: 

a.  Review  briefly  the  great  transformation  of  industry  and  society  in- 
augurated by  the  Industrial  Revolution  (Topic  VIII).  All  the  great  lines  of 
change  continued  rapidly.    Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  and  what  it  showed. 

b.  Iron  and  steel;  coal;  great  development  of  mining. 

c.  Travel,  transportation,  and  communication. 

(1)  Improvements  in  steam  locomotive  and  steamships,  railroads  and  cars  for 
freight  and  passengers,  in  steam-engines  for  all  kinds  of  industrial  purposes. 

(2)  Electricity;  improvement  of  the  telegraph;  invention  of  the  telephone 
and  improvement  until  conversation  across  the  continent  is  possible  (1915); 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  trolley  car  and  the  electric  locomotive;  elevated  and 
subway  railroads. 

(3)  Construction  of  great  bridges  and  tunnels. 

(4)  The  gas  engine  and  its  importance;  development  of  the  automobile; 
Langley,  the  Wright  brothers,  and  the  aeroplane;  the  dirigible  airship. 

(5)  Improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  mail  service. 

(6)  Life-saving  service  (1879);  "standard  time"  (1883);  many  devices  for 
increasing  the  comfort  and  safety  of  travel,  e.g.,  the  air-brake  (Westinghouse, 
1868),  better  lighting  and  heating  of  cars  and  vessels,  vestibuled  trains,  reg- 
ulating traffic  by  telegraph. 

(7)  Improvements  in  the  printing  press  (recall  Hoe);  invention  and  im- 
provement of  typesetting  machines  and  the  typewriter. 

d.  Cities:  continued  increase  in  number  and  size;  compare  with  1789  and 
1860;  causes. 

e.  Housing:  steel,  concrete,  machinery  and  power  make  possible  the  "sky- 
scraper" office  buildings  and  great  apartment  houses;  elevators,  light,  heat. 
Improvements  in  the  single  house. 

f.  Food:  air-tight  vegetables  and  fruit;  the  refrigerator  car;  cold  storage. 

g.  Agriculture  and  rural  life:  machinery,  power,  and  high  explosives  in  farm- 
ing; scientific  agriculture;  diminishing  isolation  of  rural  life — railroad,  electric 
cars,  telephone,  newspapers,  better  mail  service  (rural  free  delivery),  etc 
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h.  Modern  warfare:  more  terrible  explosives;  giant  cannon;  the  machine  gun; 
airships  and  submarine  boats;  the  warship  as  a  complex  mechanism.  It  is  an 
age  in  which  men  even  kill  their  enemies  by  machinery  and  applied  science. 

2.  The  age  of  "Big  Business." 

a.  Rise  of  great  corporations;  the  "trust"  problem.  Show  how  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  age  of  machinery  and  the  rapid  development  of  industry 
accompanying  it,  made  an  era  of  "big  business."  Larger  and  larger  sums  of 
money  needed  for  this  business,  growth  of  corporations  (in  which  hundreds  or 
thousands  could  invest)  in  number  and  amount  of  capital.  How  there  grew 
out  of  this  condition  the  problems  of  trusts.  History  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  a  good 
study. 

b.  The  workers;  rapid  increase  of  wage-earning  class,  their  troubles  and 
problems;  class  consciousness  of  labor  and  conflict  with  capitalist  employers, 
unions  (increasing  to  national  organizations — Knights  of  Labor,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — and  great  industrial  unions),  strikes,  boycotts,  etc. 

3.  Business  and  government;  problems  of  political  reform. 

a.  Show  how  the  progress  of  the  age  of  machinery,  the  rapid  advance  of 
industries,  and  the  growth  of  large  business  enterprises,  raised  many  new  problems 
for  government — national,  state,  and  local.  The  following  topics  indicate  a  few 
important  lines. 

b.  Transportation  and  interstate  commerce. 

(1)  Uniting  the  railroads  into  great  trunk  line  systems;  rapid  increase  of 
the  country's  mileage. 

(2)  Showing  favors  to  some  shippers  against  others. 

(3)  Evils  of  competition;  combination  and  "pooling." 

(4)  Granger  movement;  Farmers'  Alliance;  increasing  agitation  for  regulation 
of  railroads. 

(5)  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1887,  its  provisions  and  effects;  later  additions 
and  modifications,  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(6)  Improvement  of  harbors  and  waterways;  "pork  barrel"  legislation. 

c.  The  problem  of  trusts  and  monopolies. 

(1)  Meaning  of  the  terms:  "natural  monopolies;"  public  service  companies. 
Difficulties  of  problem. 

(2)  The  Sherman  Act,  1890;  some  important  cases  arising  under  it  (such 
as  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.). 

(3)  State  efforts  at  regulation;  public  service  commissions. 

d.  Problems  of  the  workers  and  of  immigration. 

(1)  Controversies  of  "labor  and  capital."  Strikes  and  violence.  Some 
of  the  demands  of  the  workers.  Appeals  for  national  and  state  legisation. 
The  courts  and  injunctions.  The  president  and  protection  of  mails,  interstate 
commerce,  and  Federal  courts. 

(2)  Immigration  and  how  it  interests  the  American  laborer.  Objection 
to  foreign  contract  labor;  law  of  1885.  Chinese  labor  excluded;  Japanese  ques- 
tion.   Questions  about  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

(3)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (1884) ;  aDepartment  with  a  Secretary  (1903, 1913). 

(4)  Regulating  and  restricting  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

e.  Problems  of  the  tariff  and  financial  organization. 

(1)  Effect  of  the  high  war  tariff  on  business;  strong  demand  for  "protection' ' 
and  claim  that  it  aided  the  workers  and  the  general  prosperity  as  well  as  the 
proprietors  of  protected  industries.  Tariff  acts  of  1890  (McKinley),  1894 
(Wilson-Gorman),  1897  (Dingley),  1909  (Payne- Aldrich),  1913  (Underwood). 
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(2)  Election  of  1896,  with  simple  story  of  the  decline  in  value  of  silver, 
interest  of  the  West,  coinage  act  of  1873,  etc.  Increased  production  of  gold 
and  changes  it  brought  about;  the  "gold  standard"  (1900).  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1914. 

f.  The  civil  service;  meaning,  early  history;  Jackson  and  the  "spoils  system" 
in  national  politics;  agitation  for  reform;  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883;  attitude  of 
President  Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and  the  "merit  system."  Efforts  for  reform  in 
the  government  of  cities  and  states. 

g.  Elections  and  the  right  to  vote  (states). 

(1)  Laws  against  corrupt  practices  in  elections. 

(2)  The  Australian  ballot  system;  voting  machines. 

(3)  Spread  of  direct  government:  direct  primaries,  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, the  recall. 

(4)  Restrictions  on  the  suffrage  in  the  South  and  the  reasons. 

(5)  Important  extension  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  West. 

h.  Conservation  of  natural  resources;  alarming  waste  of  the  gifts  of  nature; 
allowing  public  wealth  to  get  into  private  hands;  danger  of  monopolies;  special 
importance  of  forests.  Movement  for  state  and  national  action;  work  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

i.  The  "progressive"  movement  in  politics;  the  Republican  "insurgents;" 
split  in  the  Republican  party,  1912,  contest  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  formation  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  its  showing  in  the  election  and  decline  in  later  contests. 

4.  The  Great  West: 

a.  Review  briefly  the  story  of  westward  expansion,  growth  of  population, 
social  and  political  characteristics,  influence  in  the  nation. 

b.  Development  of  the  far  West;  and  of  the  frontier  and  its  significance. 
Pacific  railroads,  their  construction  and  influence.  A  few  years  later  oversea 
expansion  begins. 

c.  Laws  of  1862  (Homestead)  and  1873;  influence  in  promoting  settlement 
Foreign  immigration.     New  states  admitted. 

d.  Great  industries:  development  of  mining;  great  wheat  belt;  cattle  and 
sheep  raising;  fruit  growing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Importance  of  the  refrigerator 
car.    Irrigation  system,  Roosevelt  Dam.    Forest  reserves. 

5.  The  New  South: 

a.  Economic  ruin  of  the  South  after  the  war;  remarkable  development  that 
followed. 

b.  Recovery  of  supremacy  in  cotton  growing;  improved  methods  of  culture 
and  better  gins,  seed  as  by-product. 

c.  Spread  of  rice  culture;  sugar  growing  (question  of  tariff  protection) 

d.  Lumbering  and  oil  industries  developed. 

e.  Beginnings  and  growth  of  manufactures;  cotton  mills;  iron  industry  of 
northern  Alabama.    Increase  of  railroads. 

f.  The  labor  problem. 

g.  Growth  of  schools  and  colleges;  public  schools  for  negroes,  also  important 
higher  institutions  (private),  such  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  institutes. 

6.  Intellectual,  social,  and  humanitarian  progress: 

a.  Recall  the  study  made  of  the  same  subject  under  topic  XI,  and  trace 
development  in  a  similar  way.    The  following  are  supplementary  suggestions. 

b.  The  people:  changes  in  the  character  of  immigration  since  the  Civil  War; 
problem  and  some  of  the  proposals  for  dealing  with  them. 
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c.  The  woman's  movement:  extensive  success  of  the  equal  suffrage  move- 
ment in  the  West,  and  active  campaigns  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  general 
disappearance  of  unfair  discrimination  in  the  laws  and  increase  in  educational 
opportunity;  growing  importance  of  women  in  business  life  and  in  the  professions. 

d.  Educational  reform  and  intellectual  organization. 

(1)  Founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  introduction  of  German 
ideas  and  methods  of  scientific  research;  influence  on  other  institutions  for 
higher  education. 

(2)  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  practical  in  education;  less  attention  to 
Greek  and  Latin;  technical  high  schools;  teaching  of  agriculture,  etc.  "Elec- 
tives  in  schools  and  colleges. 

(3)  Growing  insistence  on  professional  training  and  adequate  education  for 
teachers;  professional  organizations  and  publications. 

(4)  Great  endowments  by  American  "captains  of  industry,"  for  scien- 
tific and  historical  research  (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington),  medical 
research  (Rockefeller  Institute),  advancement  of  education  (Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, General  Education  Board),  promotion  of  international  peace  (Carnegie 
Foundation). 

(5)  Growth  of  public  libraries,  both  large  and  small;  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie; 
Boston  Public  Library,  New  York  Public  Library,  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  (Libraries  of  Baltimore). 

(6)  Art  Galleries:  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  galleries  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

(7)  American  painters,  sculptors,  architects  of  high  rank. 

(8)  Effects  of  the  great  modern  printing  presses,  type-setting  machines, 
and  other  improvements  in  printing;  multiplicity  of  books,  cheap  editions  of 
classics,  improved  school  textbooks,  modern  magazines,  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  today,  pictures  at  small  cost. 

(9)  Invention  and  improvement  of  the  phonograph  and  the  moving  picture. 

e.  Organized  work  for  rural  improvement,  charities  in  great  cities,  regulation 
of  labor  of  women  and  children  and  other  social  improvement. 

f.  Sanitation  and  public  health;  departments  of  health  and  their  work; 
the  war  on  tuberculosis;  new  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  causes  and  pre- 
vention (malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhoid,  etc). 

g.  Immigration  and  society;  some  of  the  problems  it  brings. 

h.  Changed  position  of  America  in   the  eyes  of  foreigners.    How  nations 
may  learn  from  one  another. 
7.  Over-sea  expansion,  "imperialism,"  "world  power." 

a.  This  phase  is  ordinarily  dated  from  1898,  but  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by 
the  U.  S.  for  some  years  previous,  particularly: 

(1)  The  interest  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Pacific  (Samoa,  1887-;  Hawaii,  isthmian 
canal  question). 

(2)  Blaine's  Pan-American  policy;  desire  for  leadership  of  U.  S.  in  west- 
ern world;  Pan-American  Congress  (1890). 

(3)  Cleveland  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  new  vigor  and  extension  in  the 
Venezuela  case  (1895);  later  development. 

b.  The  war  with  Spain,  1898. 

(1)  Caused  by  conditions  in  Cuba,  destruction  of  the  "Maine"  in  Hav- 
ana harbor,  American  property  and  commercial  losses,  feeling  stirred  up  by 
sensational  newspapers. 
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(2)  Naval  victories  at  Manila  and  Santiago;  fighting  in  Cuba;  invasion 
of  Porto  Rico. 

(3)  Peace  treaty  at  Paris,  November,  1898;  U.  S.  acquires  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  Guam;  Cuba  independent,  but  passes  under  American  protectorate. 

c.  Problems  of  governing  the  new  possessions;  insurrection  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  "anti-imperialistic"  movement  in  the  U.  S. ;  presidential  campaign 
of  1900;  attitude  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Democrats. 

d.  Annexation  of  Pacific  islands:  Hawaii  (1898);  part  of  Samoan  group 
(1899);  several  small,  unclaimed  islands.  Importance  of  coaling  stations  for 
modern  warships. 

e.  The  Far  East;  "World  Politics." 

(1)  John  Hay  and  the  "open  door"  policy. 

Boxer  uprising. 

(2)  Mediation  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1905). 

(3)  Relations  with  Japan. 

(4)  Part  taken  in  various  international  congresses. 

f.  The  international  peace  conferences  at  the  Hague;  part  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  (1898-). 

g.  The  Panama  Canal. 

(1)  Brief  review  of  earlier  interest  in  the  project  of  an  isthmian  canal; 
negotiations  with  England  and  France. 

(2)  Independence  of  Panama  (1905),  cession  of  Canal  Zone  to  U.  S. 

(3)  Work  of  construction,  difficulties,  Goethals;  opening  in  1914. 

(4)  The  new  era  which  it  opens. 

h.  The  new  Monroe  Doctrine  and  relations  with  Latin-American  countries. 

(1)  Cleveland  and  the  Venezuela  case;  American  notice  at  the  first  Hague 
Conference  in  1899;  German  and  other  claims  against  Venezuela  in  1901; 
Roosevelt  and  Santo  Domingo,  1904-. 

(2)  Growing  resentment  of  Latin- American  countries;  attempt  to  allay  it. 

(3)  President  Wilson  and  the  anarchy  in  Mexico,  1913-. 
i.  Adjustment  of  other  foreign  relations. 

(1)  Settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  by  arbitration,  1903. 

(2)  Settlement  of  disputes  with  England  and  Canada  over  fishing  rights, 
dating  from  the  treaty  of  1818,  in  1910,  by  arbitration. 

(3)  Numerous  arbitration  treaties;  extension  under  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  Bryan.. 

XV.  Our  Own  Time  and  Its  Problems: 

The  topics  of  the  preceding  group  should  be  brought  up  to  the  present  time, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  use  such  a  topic  as  XV  in  order  to  make  the  course  definitely 
culminate  with  a  study  of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  our  own  times.  This 
study  will  be  all  the  more  effective  if  made  in  connection  with  topical  reviews  to 
bring  out  the  main  lines  of  development  (see  p.  82).  Thus  it  will  be  possible  to 
realize  the  central  purpose,  to  show  how  the  life  of  our  own  times  came  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  to  aid  in  the  intelligent  study  of  its  great  public  problems.  In  this  latter 
part  especially,  the  history  work  correlates  most  closely  with  the  civics  and  prac- 
tically merges  with  it. 

The  Greater  Europe 

N.  B. — The  Course  of  Study  of  1909  included  part  of  this  outline  on  "The 
Greater  Europe"  because  it  was  believed  at  that  time  that  we  should  study  the 
growth  of  nationalism  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  also  in  the  other  leading 
World  Powers. 
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The  revision  committee  in  1915  felt  that  because  the  course  in  American  history 
might  become  too  heavy,  it  would  probably  be  just  as  well  to  omit  the  European 
history  altogether.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  print  the  outline,  leaving  it  to  the 
individual  teacher  to  settle  for  himself  whether  he  would  include  it  in  his  schedule. 
Now,  in  1918,  when  twenty-two  nations  of  the  world  are  allied  to  fight  against  German 
autocracy  it  seems  very  necessary  and  vital  to  include  more  European  history  in 
our  curriculum  if  we  are  to  understand  why  the  cataclysm  has  come  upon  us— the 
greatest  since  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  indeed  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Eighth  grade  teachers,  therefore,  are  urged  to  teach  the  European 
history  in  order  to  develop  intelligently  the  principles  that  underlie  nationalism, 
internationalism  and  imperialism,  and  to  make  vivid  to  boys  and  girls  the  problems 
that  will  confront  the  world  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
/.  England  and  the  Growth  of  Democracy. 

1.  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (1828)  and  Catholic  Emancipation  (1829). 

2.  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  improved  representative  system  and  rise  to  political 
power  of  the  "middle  class;"  later  reform  bills  (1867, 1884, 1885)  and  the  admission 
of  the  workers  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

3.  Social  reforms:  factory  laws  and  other  measures  to  protect  the  workers; 
public  education;  old  age  pensions  (1908);  social  insurance  (1911);  taxing  the 
large  landholders  (Lloyd-George  budget  of  1910). 

4.  Recent  changes  to  complete  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  ministry  representing  them,  over  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  over  the  king. 

5.  The  British  and  the  self-governing  colonies,  especially  Canada. 

6.  The  New  British  Education  Bill  (1917.) 

7.  The  Labor  Parties  in  Great  Britain  (1918). 
II.  The  Growth  of  Nationalism. 

Compare  with  the  struggles  for  nationalism  in  the  U.  S. 

1.  Unification  of  Italy:  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Victor  Emmanuel;  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  its  problems. 

2.  Unification  of  Germany:  the  customs  union;  Bismarck  and  William  I; 
defeat  of  Austria  and  formation  of  the  North  German  Federation  (1866);  the  war 
with  France  (1870-71);  proclamation  of  the  empire  (1871).  The  Menace  of  Prus- 
sianism. 

3.  France  under  the  Third  Republic;  the  war  with  Germany  (1870-71)-  and 
overthrow  of  the  second  empire;  problems  of  the  republic,  strongly  democratic 
tendencies  and  influence  of  radical  parties  in  public  affairs. 

777.  Spread  of  European  Civilization. 

1.  "Imperialism"  and  what  it  means;  the  competition  for  trade  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  capital. 

2.  Africa:  explorations  of  Livingston  and  Stanley;  most  of  it  seized  by  the 
European  Powers. 

3.  Asia: 

a.  China  and  its  relations  with  Europe  and  America;  great  changes;  set- 
ting up  a  republic. 

b.  Japan:  its  rapid  and  wonderful  transformation;  becomes  Europeanized 
and  a  world  Power;  war  with  Russia  (1904-05);  annexation  of  Korea;  alliance 
with  England.    Relations  with  the  U.  S. 

c.  Interests  of  European  nations  and  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  "Far  East. " 
IV.   The  World  Crisis— War  of  1914. 

References:  Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II, 
Ginn,  $1.50;  and  Readings  by  same  authors:  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Holt,  $3.00. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  INFORMATION 
Grades  VII— VIII 

To  make  the  work  either  interesting  or  profitable  the  teacher  must  know  much 
more  than  the  text  book  can  give.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  adequate  reference 
lists;  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  topic  Where  to  Find  Information  under  "Some 
Suggestions  for  Teaching  History:  Grammar  Grades,"  pp.  84-85;  to  a  list  of 
historical  atlases  on  pp.  76-77  and  to  the  selected  and  annotated  references  in  the 
Teachers'  Year  Book  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  1912,  pp.  74-92. 

Several  recent  books  ought  to  be  especially  mentioned  here: — Bassett,  A  Short 
History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan,  1913,  $2.50) ;  The  Riverside  History  of  the 
United  States,  edited  by  Wm.  E.  Dodd,  (1915)  containing  the  four  volumes:  I, 
Becker,  Beginnings  of  American  People;  II,  Johnson,  Union  and  Democracy;  III, 
Dodd,  Expansion  and  Conflict;  IV,  Paxson,  The  New  Nation  (Houghton);  Chan- 
ning,  History  of  the  United  States  (3  vols,  to  be  completed  in  12  vols.)  (Macmillan, 
$2.50  a  vol.) ;  McLaughlin,  Readings  in  American  History  (Appleton,  1914,  $1.50) ; 
West,  Readings  in  American  History  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  1914);  Muzzey,  Readings 
in  American  History  (Ginn,  1915). 

All  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  should  read  the  Fifth  Grade  Course  for 
its  outlines  "and  the  references  included  in  the  outlines.  The  ground  covered  is  the 
same  though  the  treatment  is  very  different,  necessarily,  and  the  references  mentioned 
there  will  help  not  only  the  fifth  but  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  teachers. 

For  the  European  topics  possibly  Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,  2  vols.  (Ginn  and  Co.)  is  the  best  text  available.  (Brought  up  to  date  by 
Prof.  Robinson,  1918.) 
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The  Point  of  View.  Civics  is  one  of  the  school  subjects  in  which 
new  tendencies  are  now  apparent.  There  is  a  growing  opinion  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  in  the  elementary  as 
well  as  in  the  high  school,  but  at  the  same  time  a  commonly-ex- 
pressed feeling  that  the  traditional  study  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment with  much  emphasis  on  constitutions,  is  both  tedious  and 
ineffectual.  New  books  are  beginning  to  appear  in  response  to 
this  demand,  and  such  topics  as  city  planning,  city  health,  drain- 
age and  sewerage,  cleaning  the  streets,  housing,  smoke  and  noise 
abatement,  freight  terminals,  public  recreation,  schools,  and  the 
public  library,  are  made  the  basis  of  the  work  before  the  study  of 
formal  Government.  Thus  we  are  tending  toward  a  study  of  much 
in  elementary  social  economy  and  relatively  very  little  on  the  actual 
machinery  of  government,  some  critics  will  say  too  little.  Cer- 
tainly such  material  is  of  vastly  more  interest  and  value  to  children 
in  the  grammar  grades  than  the  memorizing  of  constitutions  and 
the  details  of  election  machinery  and  terms  of  office.  The  space 
actually  given  to  government  in  the  narrower  sense  is  used  largely 
to  explain  the  practical  workings  and  the  nature  of  the  public 
services  performed  and  the  child's  immediate  surroundings,  matters 
of  which  he  hears  discussed  at  the  table  perhaps  daily,  are  made 
the  point  of  departure.  From  city,  to  state,  to  nation,  is  the  order 
of  procedure. 

"Just  as  the  mother  cannot  act  intelligently  in  the  home  unless 
she  knows  about  the  play  of  outside  forces  in  the  home,  so  the  citizen 
cannot  act  intelligently  in  the  community  unless  he  views  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  state  and  nation.  Perhaps  the  garbage  cart 
is  the  only  community  institution  which  is  purely  local  in  character. 
All  other  essential  matters — water,  milk,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  income,  and  freedom — cannot  be  determined  by  com- 
munity action;  they  are  of  state  and  national  concern."  Beard, 
American  Citizenship. 

The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and 
of  the  Public  Athletic  League  and  the  Girls  Playground  Associations 
should  be  utilized  wherever  possible;  their  publications  are  avail- 
able, and  the  children  in  our  schools  are  members  of  such  associa- 
tions. To  avoid  waste,  and  to  make  both  play  and  life  activities 
conform — teachers  should  definitely  plan  to  use  these  activities. 

(167) 
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But  probably  the  best  procedure  is  to  link  the  civics  program  of 
the  school  to  some  vital  social  welfare  agency  in  the  community 
so  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  educated  in  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  confront  society,  problems  that  are  related  to  local 
government,  to  national  government,  and  to  good  citizenship 
generally.  In  1915,  a  plan  was  made  to  set  forth  such  a  project  by 
having  the  schools  affiliate  with,  and  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  Department,  of  the  Maryland  Childrens' 
Aid  Society,  and  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  following  details  will 
make  clear  the  ideas  that  led  to  the  organization  of  a  Junior  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  [named  Junior  "Children's  Aid"  to  show  its  re- 
lation to  the  Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society]  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  work. 

The  Junior  "Children's  Aid  Society"  of  the  Baltimore  County  Schools 

Object 

The  object  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  is  to  secure  the  interest  of  school 
children  in  the  great  problems  underlying  community  welfare,  especially  in  the  prob- 
lems of  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Plan 

The  plan  is  to  bring  about  an  organization  of  branches  of  the  Junior  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore  County;  these  organizations  to  have  officers 
and  stated  meetings  for  definite  objects.  Each  branch  is  to  organize  its  activities 
so  that  they  will  best  aid  the  Baltimore  County  Children's  Aid  Society  in  its  work 
for  unfortunate  children.  All  the  funds  and  donations  turned  over  by  them  to  the 
Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society  are  to  be  used  to  enable  neglected  and  poor  chil- 
dren to  take  advantage  of  a  public  school  education. 

School  Organization  and  Procedure 

With  much  material,  in  the  Course  of  Study  that  could  be  related  to  the  work  of 
the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society,  it  became  a  problem  to  get  the  classroom  work 
to  organized  that  no  other  phase  of  civics  and  sanitation  in  the  Course  of  Study 
should  suffer,  and  yet  that  good  use  should  be  made  of  the  topics  that  relate  to 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  The  following  plan  was  devised  by  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  supervisors: 

1.  All  children,  by  virtue  of  being  promoted  into  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  the  four  years  of  high  school,  become  "ipso  facto"  members 
of  the  Junior  "Children's  Aid  Society." 

2.  All  children  in  these  grades  who  pay  the  membership  dues  of  ten  cents  become 
active  members  of  the  Society,  with  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

3.  Active  members  meet  once  a  month  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Society. 

4.  The  principal  and  one  or  two  teachers  of  the  school,  act  as  advisors  to  the  So- 
ciety. These  teachers  are  chosen  or  volunteer  to  do  the  work,  because  they,  them- 
selves, have  a  social  consciousness,  and  believe  fully  in  the  aims  of  the  Society  and 
the  results  that  can  be  accomplished. 

5.  A  program  committee  of  each  local  society,  chooses  from  the  list  of  topics, 
subjects  to  be  presented  at  an  assembly  once  a  week,  each  grade  being  responsible 
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according  to  schedule  for  presenting  a  topic.  For  instance,  should  a  sixth  grade  be 
assigned  to  take  charge  of  this  Friday's  assembly,  and  should  the  topic  for  dis- 
cussion be:  "The  Baltimore  County  Water  Supply,  and  how  it  affects  the  health 
of  the  County  people, "  then  the  sixth  grade  for  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  as- 
sembly will  be  studying  in  the  class-room  this  topic  of  civic  sanitation  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  supplying  Baltimore  County  with  water  will  be  discussed 
at  the  assembly  by  the  children  of  the  sixth  grade.  They  and  their  teachers  decide 
just  how  to  present,  in  an  interesting  way  to  the  whole  school,  this  matter  of  water 
supply  and  disease,  and  the  relation  of  disease  to  compulsory  attendance. 

At  regular  intervals,  then,  each  grade  has  charge  of  an  assembly  topic,  at  which 
civic  problems  are  discussed,  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  class-room,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  has  grown  out  of  the  Course  of  Study,  and,  yet,  becomes 
one  of  the  activities  of  the  Junior  "Children's  Aid  Society." 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  a  ten-year-old  child  in  a  fifth  grade 
studies  these  problems  in  school  just  as  he  studies  arithmetic  and  English,  to  the 
time  when  he  is  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  responsible  father  to  the 
next  generation  of  school  children.  But  we  believe  that  such  an  educational  pro- 
gram as  has  been  tentatively  outlined  here  will  make  young  citizens  grow  up  with 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  some  of  the  vital  problems  that  confront  our  congested 
cities,  and  our  isolated  districts. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vital  than  an  understanding  of  this  big  problem  in  its 
larger  phase  of  educational  possibilities,  rather  than  in  its  smaller  phase  of  charitable 
opportunity.  For  it  is  always  true  that,  if  a  starving  child,  ragged  and  emaciated, 
is  raised  up  before  a  multitude  of  people,  all  hands  will  go  down  into  pockets,  and 
money  will  be  poured  out  for  the  child's  benefit.  There  is  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  charity  in  the  world.  It  became  our  problem  to  have  the  children  pay  not  only 
membership  dues,  but  to  begin  to  study  the  causes  of  poverty;  poor  attendance  at 
school;  preventable  disease,  which  when  not  prevented  makes  the  school  attendance 
officers'  problem  more  difficult;  and  all  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  child-wel- 
fare; so  that,  through  the  process  of  education,  a  new  way  of  looking  at  all  of  the 
problems  that  confront  society  might  be  given  to  this  growing  generation  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  themselves  to  be  citizens  in  a  few  years  ready  to  take  up  their 
work  in  the  world. 

To  do  this  it  seemed  logical  to  examine  the  Course  of  Study  to  decide  which  topics 
in  it  shed  any  light  at  all  upon  problems  of  child-welfare. 

The  hygiene  and  civics  courses  offer  the  opportunity.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  topics 
chosen  from  the  Course  of  Study  that  give  rich  material  for  children  to  discuss  and 
debate  at  their  society  meetings. 

Topics  for  Discussion  and  Debate  at  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society 

Meetings 

I.  From  Fifth  Grade  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Course: 

1.  Air  and  ventilation. 

2.  Sleep  and  sleeping  habits. 

3.  Cleanliness  and  disease. 

4.  Care  of  the  body;  teeth,  nails,  clothes,  etc. — the  common  towel  and  its 
dangers. 

5.  Eating:  what,  when,  how,  and  how  much — the  common  drinking  cup  and 
its  dangers. 

6.  First  aid  to  the  injured 
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7.  Public  Athletic  League  and  what  it  is  doing  for  boys  and  girls. 

II.  From  Sixth  Grade  Civics  Course: 

1.  Department  of  Health  in  Baltimore  County;  in  Baltimore  City.    Fight- 
ing contagious  diseases.    Health  in  the  schools. 

2.  The  Baltimore  County  water  supply.    How  does  it  affect  the  health  of 
the  County  people? 

3.  Milk:  supply  and  milk  inspection. 

4.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

5.  Juvenile  Courts.    The  compulsory  attendance  touches  the  life  of  each 
child  in  the  county. 

6.  Flies  and  disease,  a  civic  problem.    The  daily  lunch  box  and  its  care. 

III.  From  Sixth  Grade  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Course: 

1.  Food  inspection. 

2.  Tobacco  and  national  vigor. 

IV.  From  Seventh  Grade  Civics  Course: 

1.  Mosquitoes  and  Disease — a  civic  problem. 

2.  Current  events  that  have  to  do  with  legislation  on  child  labor  laws.    News- 
boys permits,  employment,  certificates,  etc. 

3.  The  movies — helpful  and  beautiful. 

V.  From  Eighth  Grade  Civics  Course: 

1.  State  charities — asylums,  almshouses. 

2.  State  penal  institutions. 

3.  The  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Concrete  Suggestions 

Glancing  over  this  list  one  may  well  ask  how  does  such  a  problem  as  "Good 
Roads"  relate  to  the  subject  of  child-welfare?  The  answer  is  this:  In  some  com- 
munities there  are  poor  roads  and  clay  soil.  In  these  communities  we  have  found 
that  the  poorer  children  are  kept  out  of  school  very  frequently  because  they  have  no 
shoes.  Upon  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  in  many  of  the  families  only 
the  cheapest  shoes  could  be  purchased;  the  poor  roads  and  clay  soil  cut  out  these 
shoes  in  almost  less  than  ten  days'  time,  and  an  economic  problem  was,  therefore, 
set  up  in  these  families  to  provide  money  to  purchase  another  pair  of  shoes,  pos- 
sibly for  two,  three,  or  even  four  children  in  a  family.  And  where  the  income  for 
a  family  of  nine  persons  is  only  $12.00  a  week,  the  economic  problem  for  that  family 
is  almost  impossible  of  solution. 

The  following  reports  from  several  schools  show  how  the  work  is  developing: 

Franklin  High  School 

The  pupils  of  Franklin  High  School  assembled  in  Landstreet  Hall  on  December 
19,  1916,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  that  visited  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  assembly  opened  with  the  song,  "  Day  by  Day  the  Manna  Fell. "  This  was 
followed  by  a  talk  on  the  History  and  Development  of  the  Juvenile  Court  by  Baker 
Clarke.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Juvenile  Court  started  because  of  the  bad 
effects  of  putting  children  with  older  criminals.  He  cited  many  instances  of  the 
good  work  done  by  this  court.  Then  Ethel  Uhler  and  Mabel  Hobbs  gave  interest- 
ing talks  on  the  various  cases  tried  on  the  day  they  visited  the  court.  Especially 
interesting  were  the  accounts  of  the  case  of  the  small  boys  who  stole  rifles  and  killed 
a  man.  They  both  thought  that  the  boys  were  not  real  criminals  but  victims  of 
circumstances.  If  the  boys  had  had  the  proper  home  training  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  been  better  children.  Following  these  came  a  short  talk  on  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court  by  Edwin  Fromm.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
court  was  conducted  in  the  most  informal  manner  possible.  After  this  the  presi- 
dent read  the  report  of  the  Thanksgiving  offering  and  a  letter  from  Miss  Lucas 
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telling  how  the  articles  were  distributed  and  thanking  the  society  for  their  offering. 
The  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society's  leaflets  were  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  society.    The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "America. " 


Towson  High  School 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Children's  Aid  was  conducted  by  the  president,  Parks 
Duffey. 

After  a  short  business  meeting  the  Seventh  Grade  took  charge  of  the  literary 
part  of  the  program. 

The  civic  topic  "The  Mosquito  and  Disease,"  was  discussed  as  follows: 

Life  History  of  the  Mosquito — Paul  Loizeaux. 

The  Yellow  Fever  Carrier — Thelma  Leitch. 

The  Malarial  Mosquito — Parker  Frames. 

How  Panama  Was  Freed  of  Fever — Upton  Brady. 

The  Mosquito,  a  menace  to  Towson — Paris  Rugby. 

What  We  Can  Do  to  Help  Free  Our  Town  of  Mosquitoes. 

Signed,  Maxwell  Sacra,  Secretary. 


Catonsville  High  School 
High  School  Report: 

The  High  School  Department  of  the  Junior  Aid  Society  of  Catonsville  High 
School  was  reorganized  for  the  school  year  on  November  13th,  1917.  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  one  members.    The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President — Ernest    De    Kalb. 
Vice-President — Catherine   Hayden. 
Recording  Secretary — Margaret  Cowan. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Gladys  Johns. 
Treasurer — Ben  Rich. 
The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  December  21st,  with  the  president  in  the 
chair.    Reports  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  read. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Mr.  S.  M.  North,  Supervisor 
of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  "The  Responsibilities  of  the  Next  Generation." 

An  original  play,  "Hooverism."  was  presented  by  the  third  year  and  was  enjoy- 
ed very  much  by  everyone. 

The  program  ended  with  the  singing  of  the  Christmas  carols  and  some  patriotic 
songs  by  the  Glee  Club. 

The  High  School  classes  provided  clothing,  gifts  and  food  for  several  families 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  meeting  of  the  Aid  Society  was  not  held  in  January  because  of  interruptions 
to  school  work  due  to  frozen  water  pipes,  Monday  holidays,  etc. 

II  B  Class  is  planning  to  visit  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Towson  this  month  and  will 
give  a  report  of  its  visit  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Junior  Aid. 

Margaret  Cowan,  Secretary,  Junior  Aid  Society. 


HlGHLANDTOWN  SCHOOL 

The  Junior  Aid  meeting  of  Highlandtown  School  was  held  on  March  23,  1917, 
the  topic  being  "Milk."  The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  singing  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Some  interesting  accounts  were  read  by  the  pupils.  The  sub- 
jects were  "Board  of  Health,"  "Pasteurization  of  Milk"  and  the  food  elements 
and  bacteria  were  explained  fully.  There  were  several  recitations;  a  duet,  "I  Am 
Going  a  Milking,"  was  rendered  by  two  small  children.  A  violin  solo  was  given 
by  a  boy  of  the  higher  grade. 

Viola  Wallis,   Secretary. 


Pimlico  School 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
On  Thursday,  December  14,  1916,  the  members  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
gathered  by  classes  about  the  gymnasium  to  hear  a  talk  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  Getier 
senior  patrol  leader  of  troop  94,  of  the  Arlington  Boy  Scouts. 
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Our  principal,  Miss  Porter,  gave  the  members  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Getier. 
He  then  began  his  talk.  His  subject  was  "The  First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  With 
each  talk  he  gave  demonstrations  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Pimlico  School. 

The  talks  were  on  drowning,  snake  bites,  fainting,  methods  of  carrying  the  in- 
jured, and  in  each  talk  the  main  point  was  to  "keep  cool. " 

After  the  lecture  the  classes  marched  out  and  were  dismissed  from  their  class 
rooms. 

Evelyn  Myers,  Grade  VI,  Pimlico  School. 


Glyndon  School 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Glyndon 
School  was  held  on  January  18,  with  the  Sixth  Grade  in  charge. 

The  President  opened  the  meeting,  and  after  the  song,  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,"  the  Sixth  Grade  talked  on  the  topic,  "The  Lunch  Box." 

The  following  topics  were  discussed:  "The  Lunch  Box,"  by  Georgiana  Soule; 
"Proper  Food  for  Grammar  Grades, "  by  Albert  Knight;  "Proper  Food  for  Primary 
Grades,"  by  Royston  McKenney;  "Some  Good  Lunches  for  Primary  Grades," 
by  Donald  Krauch  and  Richard  Teal;  "Some  Good  Lunches  For  Grammar  Grades, " 
by  Reese  Arnold  and  Kent  Bellows,  and  "How  to  Eat  the  Food,"  by  Agnes  James 
and  Wilton  Frantz.  After  the  reading  of  the  papers  there  was  an  open  discussion 
and  good  results  followed  the  next  day. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  by  the  President. 

Kent  Bellows,  Grade  6,  Secretary. 


How  to  Beautify  Essex 

As  our  homes  are  in  Essex  we  would  like  to  see  it  become  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive towns  on  the  eastern  side  of  Baltimore.  A  great  many  of  these  improvements 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  children  of  Essex  School. 

Our  first  and  simplest  plan  will  be  to  keep  the  schoolground,  highway  and  gutters 
free  from  paper  and  rubbish.  We  can  make  our  home  beautiful  by  planting  trees 
and  flowers  and  keeping  the  grass  mown.  Our  sheds  can  be  made  attractive  by 
whitewashing  hem  and  planting  and  training  vines  over  them.  To  promote  the 
healthfulness  as  well  as  the  beauty  we  must  keep  the  gutters  open  and  throw  all 
waste  and  garbage  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  house. 

If  we  are  going  to  endeavor  to  make  Essex  beautiful  we  must  organize  as  a  body 
and  war  against  a  common  dumping  ground.  In  fact  I  think  the  children  of  Essex 
School  should  form  a  "Junior  Civic  League,"  for  the  following  purposes: 

I.  To  keep  Essex  free  from  dumps.  2.  To  plant  trees  along  highways.  3.  To 
suppress  all  obscene  and  unsightly  advertisements.  4.  To  help  keep  Essex  free 
from  saloons. 

If  we  should  succeed  in  carrying  out  our  plans  the  better  class  of  people  will  build 
homes  in  Essex;  the  town  will  build  up  rapidly;  the  churches  and  school  improve 
and  grow;  the  older  people  would  become  interested  and  form  a  society  for  improve- 
ment.   Our  town  will  then  be  a  beautiful  and  ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 

Esther   Bollack,    Secretary. 

Garrison  School 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Garrison  School  was 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  14,  1917,  at  2:30  o'clock. 

We  had  Miss  Smith,  the  principal  of  the  Garrett  Heights  School,  and  two  of  her 
pupils  come  out  and  talk  about  the  activities  of  their  organization. 
Program: 
I.  A  talk  by  Chassie  Loomis  and  Margaret  Evans  of  the  Garrett  Heights  School. 

II.  Our  members  discussed: 

a.  Care  of  the  teeth Robert  Warfel 

b.  A  plan  to  clean  up  Tobins Donald  Pearce 

We  had  Rose  Knott  illustrate  the  proper  way  to  clean  the  teeth. 

Charles  Beck  motioned  that  the  secretary  write  to  the  Chattolonee  Water  Com- 
pany and  have  the  place  cleaned  up  around  the  warehouses  and  station  which 
they  occupy. 

It  was  motioned  by  Charles  Beck  to  get  "School  Zone  Signs"  to  be  put  up  near 
the  school,  so  that  automobiles  would  slow  down  for  the  protection  of  the  children 
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We  gave  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Garrett  Heights  pupils,  then  we  sang  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  A  motion  for  adjournment  was  given,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned. 

Gladys    Markley,    Secretary. 

A  Type  Constitution 
(Framed  and  Adopted  by  the  Catonsville  High  School) 
Article  I. 
Section  I.    We,  the  students  of  the  Catonsville  High  School,  in  order  to  better 
civic  conditions  and  render  aid  to  the  needy  of  the  community,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  of  the  Catonsville  Branch  of  the  Maryland  Children's 
Aid  Society,  founded  in  A.  D.,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Article  II. 
Section  I.    All  pupils  from  the  Fourth  Grade  up,  upon  payment  of  the  annual 
dues  of  ten  cents  ($.10),  shall  become  active  members  of  this  organization. 
Section  II.    All  members  are  entitled  to  a  Membership  Card. 

Article  III. 

Section  I.  Officers  of  the  said  organization  shall  be  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
the  above  officers  and  two  of  the  Faculty. 

Section  II.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  active  members  for  a 
term  of  one  school  year. 

Section  III.    The  President  shall  be  elected  from  the  Fourth  Year. 

Article  IV. 

Section  I.  The  President  shall  preside  over  all  meetings,  act  as  ex-officio  member 
on  all  committees,  preserve  order,  announce  the  results  of  elections  and  all  other 
votes;  in  case  of  a  tie,  cast  the  deciding  vote;  fill  vacancies;  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  committees  and  the  payment  of  all  bills;  have  the  Constitution  read 
at  least  once  during  his  term. 

Section  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall  perform 
his  duties.  He  shall  post  the  program  of  each  meeting;  and  with  such  persons 
as  he  may  select,  form  a  committee  of  courtesy,  which  shall  welcome  all  visitors. 

Section  III.  The  Secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings;  read 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  upon  the  approval  or  correction  of  which, 
he  shall  record  the  same  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  also  record 
reports  of  officers  and  committees  in  said  book. 

Section  IV.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  receive  and  send  out  all  com- 
munications of  the  Society. 

Section  V-  The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Society  and  due  the  Society,  and  keep  all  account  of  all  receipts 
and  disbursements;  pay  all  orders  drawn  upon  him  by  the  President;  present  a 
monthly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
shall  turn  over  all  documents  and  funds  belonging  to  the  Society  to  his  successsor. 

Section  VI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  advise  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Society. 

Article  V. 

Section  I.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Friday  in 
each  month.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  II.  The  Program  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  each  regular  meeting 
to  arrange  a  program  for  the  following  meeting,  and  no  member  shall  serve  on  said 
Committee  for  two  consecutive  meetings. 

Section  III.  The  program  arranged  by  the  said  Committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  approval  and  subject  to  change  by  it  within  two 
days  after  said  program  is  submitted. 

Section  IV.  The  said  program  shall  be  posted  not  later  than  twelve  (12:00) 
noon  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  meeting. 
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Article  VI. 
Section  I.    Each  class  shall  appoint  two  members  to  represent  it  in  all  matters 
of  mutual  concern. 


A  Dramatization — A  Visit  to  Towson  Courthouse 

(N.  B. — The  following  play  shows  how  a  civics  topic  can  be  worked  up  as  a  project 
that  correlates  with  the  English  of  the  grade.  The  first  two  acts  were  written  by  Miss 
LulaFox,  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in  the  Garrett  Heights  School  at  Hamilton;  the  last  act 
was  written  by  the  pupils  of  her  Grade.  It  shows  how  difficult  civics  material  may  be 
made  concrete  to  young  children.  The  play  was  presented  at  a  school  assembly  and  at  a 
Patrons'  Club  Meeting.)       * 

Act  I. 
The  Hamilton  Improvement  Association 

Place — Hamilton  Hall. 

Characters — Mr.  W.  H.  McCallister,  J.  H.  Perry,  August  Famme,  T.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Herbert  Schmuck,  Henry  P.  Mann  and  George  J.  Miller,  all  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Perry — We  are  the  Hamilton  Improvement  Association.  This  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Mr.  McCallister)  is  Mr.  Win.  H.  McCallister,  our  president. 

Mr.  McCallister — (Pointing  to  gentlemen  in  return)  These  gentlemen  are  Mr.  J. 
H.  Perry,  our  vice-president;  Mr.  August  Famme,  our  secretary;  Mr.  T.  J.  Thomp- 
son, our  financial  secretary;  Mr.  Herbert  Schmuck,  our  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Mann  and  Mr.  George  J.  Miller,  members  of  our  executive  committee. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  new  business  have  we  for  tonight? 

Mr.  Thompson — How  about  those  fire  plugs,  Mr.  President?  Don't  you  think 
it  about  time  we  were  asking  the  County  Commissioners  to  provide  us  with  some 
more?  Our  town  has  grown  so  fast  of  late  that  the  twenty-one  plugs  we  have  are 
far  from  being  adequate.    How  would  you  advise  us  going  about  getting  more? 

Mr.  Schmuck — While  we  are  looking  after  fireplugs,  why  not  ask  for  more  hose? 
We  need  additional  hose  more  than  the  extra  fire-plugs.    So  don't  forget  that. 

Mr.  Famme — Well,  it  is  very  good  to  have  plenty  of  fireplugs  and  hose,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  need  more  lights  on  some  of  these  dark  avenues  worse  than  fire- 
plugs and  hose,  so  put  them  in  also.  We  may  escape  a  fire  for  some  time  but  these 
dark  streets  are  with  us  always. 

Mr.  Perry — True  indeed.  While  we  are  asking  we  might  as  well  ask  for  much 
as  for  little,  so  Mr.  President,  suggest  a  plan  to  secure  all  these  things. 

Mr.  McCallister — Well,  gentlemen,  the  way  to  get  these  things  is  to  so  pester 
the  County  Commissioners  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  us  to  get  rid  of 
our  asking.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  send  a  delegation  to  Towson  to  wait  on 
the  County  Commissioners  and  ask  for  what  we  want.  If  we  do  not  get  them  by 
the  first  asking  go  again  and  again,  until  they  give  us  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Mann — I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  McCallister,  and  move  that  a  delegation,  with 
the  president  as  chairman,  be  appointed  tonight  to  wait  on  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, and  ask  for  these  things 

Mr.  Miller — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  McCallister — You  have  heard  the  motion,  all  in  favor  say  "Aye. " 

All  Aye. 

Mr.  McCallister — Opposed  say  "No." 

(No  response.) 

The  motion  is  carried.  I  appoint  Mr.  Famme,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Schmuck 
and  myself  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  County  Commissioners  at  their  next  meeting, 
and  ask  for  these  things. 

All  in  favor  of  the  meeting  adjourning  say  "Aye." 

All  "Aye." 

Mr.  McCallister — Opposed  say  "No." 

(No  response.) 

The  meeting  will  now  adjourn. 

Act  II. 
The  County  Commissioners'  Office 

Place — Office  of  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  County,  at  Towson. 

Characters — The  five  County  Commissioners,  their  clerk  and  delegation  from 
Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Coghlan — We  are  the  County  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  County.  This 
is  our  office  at  Towson.  I  am  Mr.  Coghlan,  President  of  the  Board.  Gentlemen, 
will  you  introduce  yourselves? 

Mr.  Yellot— I  am  George  W.  Yellot. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse — I  am  Mr.  Rittenhouse. 

Mr.  Schlee— I  am  Andrew  Frederick  Schlee. 

Mr.  Bosley — I  am  William  P.  Bosley. 

Mr.  Coghlan — This  gentleman  is  our  clerk,  Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher.  Well,  gentle- 
men, we  must  get  down  to  business  right  away.  We  have  so  many  things  to  attend 
to  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  I  understand  there  is  a  delegation  from  Hamilton 
coming  over  today  to  ask  for  a  number  of  things.  Mr.  Yellott,  we  will  let  you 
talk  to  them  as  they  are  from  one  of  your  districts. 

Mr.  Yellott — Very  well,  I  will  try  to  satisfy  them.  But  I  do  hope  Mr.  McCal- 
lister  is  not  with  them.    He  is  so  hard  to  put  off.    There  they  are  now. 

(Enter  delegation*  Mr.  McCallister  in  the  lead.  He  greets  Mr.  Yellott  very  cor- 
dially). 

Mr.  Yellott — Well,  Mr.  Mac,  what  do  you  expect  us  to  give  you  Hamilton  people 
today?  Don't  you  think  you  are  pretty  well  cared  for?  With  the  extra  help  we 
are  giving  you  for  your  fire  department  and  lights,  and  the  State  Roads  Commission 
widening  your  road,  you  ought  to  feel  that  you  are  the  favored  few. 

Mr.  McCallister — Well,  we  don't  feel  that  way.  We  are  here  today  to  ask  for 
more  fire  plugs  and  lights.  These  gentlemen  can  tell  you  how  badly  they  are  need- 
ed. 

Mr.  Famme — Indeed  we  can.  Our  towns  of  Hamilton  and  Lauraville  have  grown 
so  fast  of  late  that  the  twenty-one  fire  plugs  afford  us  poor  protection.  Only  last 
month  the  homes  of  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Horn  burned  to  the  ground  because 
there  were  no  fire  plugs  nearer  than  one-half  mile.  We  feel  sure  you  wish  to  do 
better  by  us  than  this. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse — But,  gentlemen,  you  have  put  the  matter  off  too  late.  All 
of  the  money  of  1916  is  spent,  and  we  cannot  possibly  do  anything  for  you  until 
the  levy  for  1917  is  made. 

Mr.  Thompson — Will  you  promise  to  help  us  when  the  new  levy  is  made  and  you 
have  the  money. 

Mr.  Schlee — I  think  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yellott,  as  it 
is  one  of  his  districts  represented,  and  the  money  should  come  from  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  that  district. 

Mr.  Bosley — Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Yellott's  affair.    I  am  sure  he  will  treat  you  right. 

Mr.  Yellott — Well,  I  think  I  can  promise  a  few  fire  plugs,  and  lights  during  the 
year  of  1917,  and  will  put  you  down  among  the  first  to  be  served.  But  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  you  are  getting  the  full  amount  of  your  taxes  spent  right  at 
Hamilton  and  Lauraville.  The  taxes  collected  in  your  community  amount  to 
about  $27,000,  and  our  clerk  will  give  you  a  few  figures  to  show  just  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Gallagher — Will  you  write  this  down — $27,000  received  for  year  1916. 

Paid  back  to  you  as  follows: 

Garrett  Heights  School $18,300 

2  policemen  at  $70  per  month 1,680 

21  fire-plugs  at  $25 525 

175  lights  at  $35 6,125 

Fire  Department 1,000 

$27,630 

Besides  I  have  not  mentioned  your  roads.    Look  what  you  receive  for  them. 

Mr.  McCallister — But  see  what  fine  citizens  you  have  at  Hamilton  and  Laura- 
ville.   You  should  be  proud  to  have  such  good  citizens  in  your  county. 

Mr.  Yellott — Yes,  you  people  of  Hamilton  and  Lauraville  are  a  pretty  fair  class 
of  citizens,  but  you  have  one  or  two  delinquents  in  your  midst.  Just  go  into  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  hear  the  case  being  tried  there  today. 

Mr.  McCallister — We  will  do  that,  but  don't  forget  to  keep  your  promise  about 
those  little  extras.    Good  day. 
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ACT  III. 
The  Juvenile  Court 

Place — In  Juvenile  Court  Room  in  the  Court  House,  at  Towson. 

Characters — Judge  Duncan,  his  clerk,  Miss  Johnson,  the  probation  officer;  Mr. 
Hershner,  Chief  School  Attendance  Officer;  Robert  Coblentz,  truant  boy;  his  father, 
John  Coblentz. 

Judge  Duncan — (calls)  John  Coblentz.  (John  Coblentz  walks  to  Judge's  desk) ; 
Robert  Coblentz  (Robert  Coblentz  walks  to  desk  and  stands  by  father).  Take 
this  oath,  Mr.  Coblentz. 

(Clerk  administers  oath  to  Mr.  C.) 

Judge,  continuing — Mr.  Coblentz,  we  have  a  charge  here  against  you,  saying  that 
you  have  not  been  sending  Robert  to  school  regularly  this  year.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Coblentz — Your  honor,  I  kept  my  boy  home.  I  thought  as  he  was  my  child 
I  had  the  right  to  keep  him  home  when  I  pleased.  I  go  to  work  early  and  do  not 
get  home  until  late  and  need  him  to  look  after  things. 

Judge  (to  boy) — Robert,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Robert — I  don't  like  school  anyway,  and  my  father  said  I  could  stay  home. 

Judge — Mr.  Hershner,  will  you  report  how  many  days  Robert  has  been  in  school 
this  year? 

Mr.  Hershner — The  record  shows  that  Robert  has  been  in  school  only  5  days  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  and  only  20  days  since  last  September. 

Judge — Mr,.  Hershner,  have  you  notified  Mr.  Coblentz  that  Robert  has  not  been 
attending  school  regularly? 

Mr.  Hershner — Your  Honor,  I  have  notified  Mr.  Coblentz  several  times  and  ex- 
plained the  law  thoroughly.     But  it  seems  as  if  he  would  not  obey. 

Judge — Miss  Johnson,  have  you  anything  to  say  concerning  Robert? 

Miss  Johnson — I  saw  Robert  on  the  street  smoking,  and  heard  him  swearing. 
I  told  him  he  ought  to  go  to  school,  but  he  was  very  impudent  and  said  his  father 
told  him  to  stay  home. 

Judge — Mr.  Coblentz,  you  have  heard  the  reports  of  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Hershner  concerning  your  son.     Have  you  anything  more  to  say  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Coblentz— No,  sir. 

Judge — You  know  the  law,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Coblentz— Yes,  Sir. 

Judge — Mr.  Coblentz,  you  are  guilty  of  unlawfully  keeping  your  boy  from  school 
and  I  fine  you  $25.  You  must  send  Robert  to  school  regularly  or  we  will  take  him 
from  you  and  send  him  to  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School. 

Robert,  will  you  go  to  school  now  and  try  to  help  your  father  out? 

Robert — Yes,  Sir. 

Judge — Call  the  next  case. 

As  all  walk  out  of  room  members  of  Hamilton  Improvement  Association  are 
heard  to  explain: 

"He  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  Hamilton,  and  we  do  not  want  such  men  in  our  com- 
munity. " 


How  Donations  of  Food,  Clothing,  and  Supplies  Contributed  by  the  Junior 
Children's  Aid  Society  Have  Been  Used 

(N.  B. — To  get  the  complete  idea  of  the  organization  the  ivork  of  the  children  alone 
will  not  suffice,  so  we  are  including  here  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  Baltimore 
County  Children's  Aid  Society.  It  will  show  better  than  anything  else  how  the  schools 
are  contributing  to  the  work  of  the  parent  association.) 

To  me  it  is  a  remarkable  record  that  nearly  all  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  So- 
cieties, in  addition  to  their  membership  dues,  have  given  donations  of  clothing, 
food,  toys  and  supplies.  Some  Societies  have  repeated  these  donations  two  and  three 
times  since  October  1st.  The  Baltimore  County  worker  does  not  know  how  she 
would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  upon  the  Society  without 
this  generous  help  from  the  Junior  Children's  Aid. 

When  Christmas  of  1916  came  around  there  were  many  children  without  the  ne- 
cessities required  to  make  this  day  one  of  joyful  celebration.  Besides  the  many 
fine  things  that  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  members  did  as  individuals  in  their  own 
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community,  they  furnished  a  bountiful  Christmas  for  ninety-three  children  and 
thirty-five  adults  of  food,  toys  and  clothing.  Needless  to  say  these  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  individuals  remember  with  true  gratitude  that  in  their  distressing 
circumstances  they  were  not  forgotten. 

Clothing  and  Food  the  Two  Most  Useful  Gifts 
Very  frequently  I  am  called  upon  to  go  into  families  where  children  are  out  of 
school  because  they  lack  shoes  and  clothing.  If  I  had  to  buy  these  in  every  case 
the  small  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Baltimore  County  Children's  Aid  Society 
would  not  anything  like  go  around.  When  I  get  such  an  application  now,  the  first 
thing  I  think  of  are  the  supplies  which  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  have  ac- 
cumulated for  distribution.  Very  often  I  do  not  have  to  spend  a  dollar.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  money  this  has  saved  during  the  past  year,  but  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  somewhere  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  dollars. 

Then,  too,  I  have  applications  from  families  where  some  one  is  out  of  work  or 
the  wage  earner  is  sick.  I  have  found  one  family  after  another  without  food  to 
keep  them  strong  and  well.  When  this  has  happened,  I  have  always  been  able  to 
use  the  food  donated  by  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  to  good  advantage,  and  again 
have  been  able  to  save  money  to  spend  upon  other  important  work  that  I  have  to  do. 
The  best  thing  about  all  these  gifts  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  is  that  they 
have  been  voluntary,  showing  the  civic  and  social  responsibility  felt  byats  members 
and  so  well  expressed  in  the  motto  selected  by  "The  Civic  Sentinel,"  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?" 

See  The  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  Grow 

The  number  of  Junior  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  1916 — twenty- three. 

The  number  of  Junior  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  1917 — thirty-nine. 

An  increase  of  16  organizations. 

The  number  of  members  in  1916  was  1,984. 

The  number  of  members  in  1917  is  3,580. 

An  increase  of  1,596. 

While  the  organizations  and  members  have  increased  at  such  a  gratifying  rate, 
the  effective  work  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Societies  has  also  increased.  Thus 
far  this  year  the  total  number  of  unfortunate  children  helped  by  the  Society  has 
reached  the  splendid  total  of  228.  Of  this  number,  38  were  families  referred  by  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  department  of  the  County.  In  these  38  families, 
there  were  135  children. 

Now  that  I  have  left  the  County  to  take  up  other  work,  I  want  to  say  to  each 
member  of  the  Society  that  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say  your  helpful  interest 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support  the  work  done  by  Miss  Louise  Tilghman, 
my  successor,  in  the  same  enthusiastic,  helpful  way  that  you  supported  me. 

Mary  Read  Lucas, 

May  1,  1917.  County  Worker. 

Baltimore  County  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society 
Report  for  1917-1918 

The  Baltimore  County  Junior  "Children's  Aid  Society"  was  organized  in  1915 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  school  children  in  the  great  problems  underlying 
community  welfare. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1917-1918  there  were  thirty  schools 
already  organized  for  Junior  Aid  work.  Since  November,  Mrs.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Hershner  have  visited  ten  schools,  and  talked  to  four  hundred  children,  about 
how  they  could  assist  Baltimore  County  in  the  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
Juvenile  Court  Work.  There  are  now  forty-one  organized,  with  a  membership  of 
3,728  children. 

Donations  of  clothing,  food,  toys  and  the  membership  fees  of  ten  cents  have 
kept  many  of  the  Baltimore  County  children  in  school,  well-fed,  and  clothed. 

The  boxes  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  were  an  enormous  help  and  displayed 
plainly  the  sincere  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    At  Christmas  forty-three 
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baskets  were  distributed,  and  thirty-two  families  received  other  presents.    The 
problem  of  distribution  was  greatly  assisted  by  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Troops. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  "Ladies'  Aid  Society"  of  the  Towson  M.  E.  Church 
all  clothes  donated  by  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  have  been  mended  before  they 
were  distributed. 

The  membership  fees  of  the  Junior  Aid  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of  school 
children.  Seven  children  who  were  not  able  to  attend  school  because  of  the 
lack  of  shoes,  were  supplied  through  the  Junior  Aid  Funds,  while  two  other  chil- 
dren who  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  glasses  were  also  relieved  through  the  same 
source.  There  are  now  being  sent  to  the  dentist  each  week,  school  children  who 
will  receive  attention  also  through  the  Junior  Aid. 

The  results  from  the  physical  examination  made  by  the  Public  Athletic  League 
Doctor  are  in  many  cases  being  referred  to  the  Baltimore  County  Children's  Aid. 
Wherever  there  is  need  for  attention  which  cannot  be  given  by  the  home  the  relief 
will  be  given  through  the  Children's  Aid,  assisted  by  the  Junior  Children's  Aid. 

The  following  table  gives  the  membership  enrollment  to  date  (May  31,  1918).* 

(N.  B. — Here  followed  a  list  of  the  forty-one  organized  schools.    We  have  omitted 
the  list  because  of  space.    The  total  membership  is  3728  children.) 
Signed, 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Cook  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

There  are  some  civic  facts  a  Fifth  Grade  child  should  know.  The 
accumulation  of  these  facts  may  be  incidental  (but  not  accidental), 
growing  out  of  current  local  happenings  in  the  educational,  social, 
business  and  political  world.  The  facts  should  be  reviewed  when- 
ever concrete  instances  are  met  that  call  them  forth  until  they  are  fix- 
ed as  a  body  of  knowledge  that  the  Fifth  Grade  child  will  carry  on  with 
him  in  life.  Later,  this  knowledge  of  civics  will  become  the  basis 
for  his  reasoning  about  governmental  matters  when  he  assumes  his 
burden  of  citizenship.  It  is  just  as  important  that  girls  know  these 
facts  as  boys.  The  following  questions  are  suggested  as  the  basis 
for  the  work.  Definite  specific  instances  in  current  life  should  be 
made  the  point  of  departure  for  the  lessons.  Evidences  of  the  topic 
under  discussion  should  precede  the  formulations.  Ex.  [1]  Reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  gas  and  electricity  will  serve  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  discussion  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  [2] 
railroad  rates,  railroad  accidents  and  telegraph  systems  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  [3]  a  piece  of  local  road  con- 
struction for  the  work  of  the  Roads  Commission. 

Civic  Problems  for  Fifth  Grade  Boys  and  Girls 

I.  What  is  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland? 
II.  What  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

III.  Give  some  evidence  of  local  or  county  government. 

IV.  Give  some  evidence  of  state  government  in  Maryland. 
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Ex. — Good  roads,  and  road  building  in  the  community. 

V.  Give  some  evidence  of  national  government  in  Maryland. 
Ex. — Post-office,  rural  or  otherwise. 

VI.  Baltimore  County: 

a.  When  was  Baltimore  County  established?  [1659,  the 
sixth  in  the  state.] 

b.  What  is  the  present  population  of  Baltimore  County? 

c.  What  is  the  governing  body  of  a  county? 

d.  Name  the  county  commissioners  of  Baltimore  County. 

e.  Where  do  Baltimore  County  commissioners  meet  to 
transact  business?  When?  Ex. — A  visit  to  the  courthouse  at 
Towson,  or  a  newspaper  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  county 
commissioners  could  become  the  point  of  departure  for  this 
information. 

f.  Besides  the  county  commissioners  for  what  other  offi- 
cers do  the  people  of  our  county  vote?  Ex. — Election  time 
will  bring  this  out. 

g.  How  many  school  children  are  there  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty? 

h.  How  is  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  appointed? 
How  many  members  are  there?  Who  are  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board?  Who  is  our  County  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation? 

i.  What  is  the  work  of  the  school  trustees?  Name  those 
in  the  local  district. 

j.  Give  evidences  that  the  State  Roads  Commission  is 
at  work  in  your  district. 

VII.  Some  facts  about  State  and  Nation: — 

a.  What  is  the  population  of  Maryland  ? 

b.  What  is  the  population  of  Baltimore  City  ? 

c.  Name  and  locate  the  six  largest  cities  in  Maryland. 

d.  Name  the  governor  of  the  state. 

e.  Give  evidences  that  you  know  Maryland  has  a  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Law;  and  that  the  nation  has  a  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Law.  Example:  Correlate  this  with  "Foods"  in 
the  industrial  arts  course. 

f .  Who  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  ? 

g.  Name  the  officers  of  his  cabinet — the  men  who  help 
him  plan  "Uncle  Sam's  business." 

VIII.  Local  fire  department. 
IX.  Local  police  department. 
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Reference  Books:  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens,  a  text  for  the  grade;  Rich- 
man  and  Wallach,  Good  Citizenship,  a  text  for  the  grade;  Dunn,  The  Community 
and  the  Citizen;  Beard,  Charles  A.,  and  Beard,  Mary  R.,  American  Citizenship; 
Nida,  City,  State  and  Nation,  Macmillan  Co. ;  Moffett,  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring; 
Hill,  The  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Keller,  Straight  America; 
Allen,  Civics  and  Health,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Crittenden,  Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Harper's; 
Lapp,    Our  America,  Bobbs,  Merrill. 

Magazines:  The  Survey,  The  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Indepen- 
dent, The  Outlook,  The  New  Republic,  Publications  of  the  Federated  Charities 
Organization. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

These  topics  should  be  treated  concretely,  a  definite  situation 
being  presented  either  through  an  actual  experience  in  which  the 
school  or  the  community  participates  or  through  a  described  situ- 
ation in  the  daily  newspaper: 

I.  Department  of  Health  in  Baltimore  County,  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Health  and  the  schools. 
Fighting  contagious  diseases. 
II.  Water  supply: 

Why  has  Baltimore  County  no  water  supply  of  its  own? 
How  is  Baltimore  City  supplied  ? 

Compare  the  supply  of  Baltimore  City  with  that  of  New 
York  City. 

III.  Milk  supply  and  inspection. 

IV.  Immigration: 
Naturalization. 

V.  Elections: 

Make  simple  and  vivid  at  the  time  of  elections. 
VI.  Juvenile  courts: 

Compulsory  school  attendance  touches  the  life  of  each  child 
and  a  discussion  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  County  and  City 
might  proceed  from  this  knowledge. 
VII.  Flies  and  disease  a  civic  problem: 

A  detailed  study,  with  attempts  at  producing  practical 
results  in  the  elimination  of  flies  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  com- 
munity.   The  daily  lunch  box  and  its  care  might  be  the  point  of 

departure  for  this  topic. 

References:  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens;  Richman  and  Wallach,  Good 
Citizenship;  Moffett,  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring;  Dunn,  The  Community  and  the 
Citizen;  Beard,  Charles  A.  and  Beard,  Mary  R.,  American  Citizenship,  Macmillan 
Co.;  Hodge,  Nature  Study  and  Life,  for  the  topic  "Flies;"  Bigelow,  Maurice  A., 
and  Bigelow,  Anna,  Introduction  to  Biology,  for  the  topic  "Flies;"  Hill,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Allen,  Civics  and  Health,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Crit- 
tenden, Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Harper's;  Lapp,  Our  America;  Bobbs,  Merrill;  Keller, 
Straight  America. 

Magazines:  The  Survey,  The  Outlook  Review  of  Reviews,  The  World's  Work, 
The  Independent,  The  New  Republic,  Publications  of  the  Federated  Charities 
Organization. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

The  following  topics  should  be  treated  concretely,  a  definite  sit- 
uation being  presented  either  through  an  actual  experience  in  which 
the  school  or  the  community  participates,  or  through  a  described 
situation  in  the  daily  newspapers: 
I.  Park  Boards: 

Parks  [National  and  State]. 
II.  Town  Improvement  Associations. 

III.  Conservation  of  Forests  and  Trees: 
State  Game  Laws. 

IV.  Government  construction  of  roads,  canals,  harbors. 
V.  State  Government: 

State  taxation. 
VI.  Mosquitoes  and  disease — a  civic  problem. 
VII.  Organization  of  a  Junior  Civic  League  or  a  Junior  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society. 

References:  Dole,  The  Young  Citizen;  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens;  Dunn, 
The  Community  and  the  Citizen;  Allen,  Civics  and  Health,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Crittenden, 
Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Harper's;  Gulliver,  The  Friendship  of  Nations;  Hodge, 
Nature  Study  and  Life;  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.,  and  Anna  M.,  Introduction  to  Biology; 
Nida,  City,  State  and  Nation,  Macmillan;  Lapp,  Our  America,  Bobbs,  Merrill; 
Keller,  Straight  America;  Hill,  The  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Magazines:  The  Survey,  The  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Indepen- 
dent, The  Outlook,  The  New  Republic,  Federated  Charities  Publications. 

EIGHTH   GRADE 

Read  "The  Point  of  View,"  p.  577. 

The  following  topics  should  be  treated  concretely,  a  definite  sit- 
uation being  presented  either  through  an  actual  experience  in  which 
the  school  or  the  community  participates,  or  through  a  described 
situation  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
I.  The  Peace  Movement. 
II.  Schools: 
Organization. 

Officers — city,  state,  county. 
Government  schools. 
Compulsory  School  Education. 

III.  State  charities: 
Asylums. 
Almshouses. 

IV.  State  penal  institutions. 

V.  Department  of  Health  and  its  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis.   The  State  Sanitorium. 

VI.  The  community  and  the  citizen. 
VII.  The  state  government  and  the  community. 
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VIII.  The  national  government  and  the  community. 
X.  The  government  of  the  city. 
XL  The  government  of  the  state. 
XII.  The  government  of  the  nation. 

XIII.  How  the  expenses  of  the  government  are  met. 

XIV.  Organization  of  a  Junior  Civic  League  [optional]. 
Text:  Dunn.    Community  and  Citizen. 

References:  Beard,  Charles  A.,  and  Beard,  Mary  R.,  American  Citizenship,  Mac- 
millan  Co. ;  Foreman,  Elementary  Civics;  Foreman,  Advanced  Civics,  Century  Co. ; 
Gulliver,  The  Friendship  of  Nations,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Dole,  The  Young  Citizen;  Lapp, 
Our  America,  Bobbs,  Merrill;  Keller,  Straight  America;  Hill,  The  Teaching  of  Civics, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Crittenden,  Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Harper's;  Nida,  City, 
State  and  Nation,  Macmillan;  Allen,  Civics  and  Health,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Bigelow,  A.  M. 
and  Bigelow,  A.,  Introduction  to  Biology,  Macmillan,  for  the  topic  "Tuberculosis." 
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GEOGRAPHY:  PRIMARY  GRADES 

THIRD  GRADE 

The  earth  is  the  home  of  man.  He  lives  upon  its  surface,  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  resources  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  other 
related  needs.  How  his  physical  environment  aids  or  hinders  devel- 
opment, and  what  man  has  done  to  modify,  adapt,  and  utilize  his 
physical  environment,  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  geography. 
Therefore,  a  study  of  the  earth  without  considering  the  life  and  work 
of  mankind  would  be  dry,  meaningless,  and  un-geographical. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  geography  in  the  primary  grades  may 
be  said  to  provide  the  child,  through  observation  and  experience  with 
such  fundamental  concepts  as  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  later  grades 
when  he  is  required  to  go  in  imagination  to  distant  regions  which  lie 
beyond  the  horizon  of  his  observation  and  experience. 

Material.  Young  children  are  primarily  interested  in  how  we 
are  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  transported,  and  only  secondarily  in 
why  differences  exist.  Through  the  study  of  these  related  activities 
as  observed  in  the  busy  life  about  them  many  geographical  facts  be- 
come permanent  possessions.  Much  geographical  content  is  pre- 
sented in  simple  fashion  in  the  work  of  industrial  history  and  nature 
study  of  the  first  and  second  years  which  is  organized  and  extended 
in  the  third  year  through  two  distinct  avenues  of  approach,  the  first, 
observational  work  or  out-of-door  geography,  the  second,  descriptive 
or  story  work,  of  life  in  far  away  lands.  By  beginning  with  the  near 
and  familiar  types  of  industrial  activity  together  with  observations 
of  physical  conditions  which  affect  industry,  notions  are  given  through 
which  the  children  may  image  the  remote  areas  beyond  their  vision. 

Method.  The  method  should  consist  largely  of  discussions  based 
upon  direct  observations  gained  through  excursions,  and  short 
field  trips  to  study  at  close  range  the  various  typical  features  in  the 
immediate  environment.  A  teacher's  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to 
find  time  for  all  the  necessary  excursions,  but  short  trips  at  recess, 
after  school,  and  near  the  close  of  the  school  day  should  be  planned 
with  care,  and  occur  at  regular  intervals.  Observations  in  the  street 
after  a  heavy  rain,  visits  to  places  by  small  committees  under  a  com- 
petent class-leader,  or  an  older  pupil,  may  be  instituted.  Oral  re- 
ports supplemented  by  crude  sketches  are  valuable.    Illustrative 

(184) 
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material,  consisting  of  pictures,  and  interesting  suggestive  articles, 
together  with  blackboard  sketches  and  simple  records  of  facts  gained 
are  necessary. 

When  children  have  been  taught  to  see  physical  features  and  to 
note  the  activities  of  people  in  the  community,  then  they  may  hear 
stories  about  other  lands,  and  lastly,  a  text  may  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  as  a  means  to  supplement  the  oral  development  work.  This 
occurs  in  the  fourth  year.  Simple  supplementary  reading  material 
should  be  used  freely  by  teacher  and  children  in  this  grade. 

Geography  books  or  portfolios,  illustrating  certain  features,  as 
homes,  modes  of  travel,  waterways,  should  be  made  by  the  class. 
Notebooks  in  which  to  record  the  simple  outline,  the  statement  of 
the  problem,  and  the  class  story,  should  be  kept  by  each  child  for 
purposes  of  review. 

Helpful  Books 

References  for  Teachers:  Dodge  and  Kirch wey,  The  Teaching  of  Geography;  Frye, 
Brooks  and  Brook  Basins;  Dodge,  Home  Geography;  Jackman,  Field  Work  on  Na- 
ture Study;  Herbertson,  Man  and  His  Work;  Haaran,  First  Notions  of  Geography. 

References  for  Children:  McMorris,  Our  Little  Dutch  Cousins;  McMorris,  Our 
Little  Brown  Cousins;  Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the  East;  Dutton  and  Mott,  In  Field 
and  Pasture;  Perkins,  The  Dutch  Twins;  Chance,  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands;  George, 
The  Little  Journey  Series;  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Schwartz,  Five  Little  Strang- 
ers; McDonald  and  Dalrymple,  Little  People  Everywhere;  Kirby,  Aunt  Martha's  Cor- 
ner Cupboard;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Clothed; 
Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Sheltered;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Travel. 

Time  allotment:  Geography  and  history  will  alternate;  two  lessons 
per  week  in  geography  and  three  per  week  in  history.  Recitation,  20 
minutes  per  day,  100  per  week.  Seatwork,  20  minutes  per  day,  100 
per  week.  Total  for  geography,  80  minutes  per  week.  Total  for 
history,  120  minutes  per  week. 

Distribution  of  subjects  and  time  allotment:  All  through  the  year 
at  regular  intervals  observational  work  on  relation  of  seasonal  changes 
and  weather  conditions.  \ 

September:  Seasonal  changes. 

October:  Map  of  school  grounds,  and  direction  and  location; 
symbols.  Our  homes,  groups  of  homes;  plains,  hills;  city  and  country. 

November:  The  farm  and  market. 

December:  The  dairy;  trade  or  exchange;  roads. 

January:  Seasonal  changes. 

Stories  of  child-life  in  other  lands:  Eskimo,  cold  land;  Gemila,  hot, 
arid  region;  Bumo  and  Bu,  cold  mountain  region. 

February:  Brown  Baby,  in  tropical  land;  Jose  in  Cuba. 

March:  Life  in  the  Highlands;  Jeannette,  the  Mountain  Maiden. 
Life  in  the  Lowlands;  Hans  and  Gretchen  in  Holland. 
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April:  Life  along  the  sea-coast;  Pierre  and  Violette  in  Norway. 
Seasonal  changes.    Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood. 
May:  Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood;  stream,  river,  ocean. 
June:  Life  in  the  rain  forests;  Manenko  in  Africa. 

Home  or  Out-of-Door  Geography 
observational 
/.  Seasonal  changes: 

1.  Affecting  life  of  pupil. 

2.  Affecting  occupation  of  parents. 

3.  Effect  upon  animal  life. 

4.  Effect  upon  plant  life. 

II.  Sun's  apparent  daily  path  across  sky. 

III.  Weather  conditions: 
1.  Weather  records. 

IV.  Surface  features: 

Type  forms  of  land  and  water  in  the  neighborhood. 

a.  Field  trips. 

b.  Maps  made  by  teacher  of  school  grounds  and  vicinity. 
V.  Occupations  and  industries  of  the  community: 

1.  Agriculture. 

a.  The  farm  or  market  garden. 

b.  The  dairy. 

2.  Commerce. 

a.  The  market. 

b.  Transportation:  good  roads  and  modes  of  transportation. 

c.  Trade  or  exchange. 

World  Geography 
descriptive  and  pictorial 

/.  Stories  of  child-life  in  other  lands: 

1.  Life  in  cold  lands,  Eskimo;  frozen  desert,  Greenland. 
2   Life  in 'hot  lands. 

a.  Dry,  hot  desert  and  oasis;  Africa.    Gemila,  the  child  of  the  desert. 

b.  Hot,  rainy  regions:  Brown  baby  of  Hawaii;  Tondo  of  Philippines;  Jose 
of  Cuba. 

3.  Life  in  the  highlands. 

a.  Semi-arid  region:  Tibet,  Asia.    Bumo  and  Bu  of  Tibet. 

b.  Switzerland,  Europe.    Jeannette,  the  mountain  maiden. 

4.  Life  in  the  lowlands:  seacoasts  of  Norway  and  Holland. 

a.  Hans  and  Gretchen  in  Holland. 

b.  Pierre  and  Violette  in  Norway. 

Home  or  Out-of-Door  Geography 
Fall  observational 

I.  Seasonal  changes:  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  seasons;  from  the  opening  of 
school  until  the  autumnal  equinox: 

1.  Several  lessons  on  the  relation  of  changing  seasons  to  the  life  of  the  children; 
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their  games  in  the  fall  compared  with  games  of  other  seasons;  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing at  different  seasons. 

2.  Effect  of  changing  seasons  upon  the  occupations  of  people  about  them:  with- 
in the  home,  in  garden  and  field  preparatory  to  approach  of  winter  season.  Re- 
view and  enlarge  facts  gained  in  previous  year. 

3.  Effect  of  changing  seasons  upon  animal  life:  first  what  the  children  already 
know,  then  direct  observation  to  discover  how  animals  prepare  for  winter — thicker 
fur,  storing  food,  building  houses.  Migration  of  birds;  what  birds  stay  all  winter; 
what  ones  migrate;  why  and  where. 

4.  Effect  of  changing  seasons  upon  vegetation — first  what  children  already 
know,  then  direct  keener  observation  of  the  effect  of  seasons  upon  vegetable  life — 
trees  that  lose  their  leaves,  evergreen  trees,  those  first  to  turn  red.  Dying  down  of 
plants;  seed  making. 

//.  Observation  of  the  sun's  apparent  path  across  the  sky;  time  and  direction  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  length  of  day  and  night;  noon  angle  of  the  sun  above  the  southern 
horizon  on  the  autumnal  equinox.  After  observations  have  been  made,  as  the  weeks 
go  by,  call  frequent  attention  to  where  the  sun  is  rising,  and  setting,  and  where  it  is  at 
noon,  so  as  to  bring  out  that  the  days  are  getting  shorter,  the  nights  longer,  and  the 
sun's  rays  more  slanting. 

///.  Weather  Conditions: 

1.  Observation  of  weather  changes;  the  object  is  to  discover  how  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  causes  weather  changes;  what  winds  give  us  warm  weather  with 
clouds  and  rain;  what  winds  give  us  clear  or  clearing  weather  with  low  temperatures; 
what  winds  give  us  the  heaviest  snowfall.  Keep  a  weather  chart,  recording  daily  ob- 
servations. 

2.  Weather  Records: 

Indicate  upon  a  chart  made  upon  the  blackboard  or  manilla  paper  the  follow- 
ing points: 

Date:  appearance  of  sky;  kind  of  day;  temperature;  precipitation;  direction  of 
wind. 

Summaries  are  made  weekly,  monthly,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

IV.  Maps: 

1.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  maps;  the  maps  of  the  schoolroom,  school 
grounds,  and  later  the  school  district.  Be  sure  in  the  use  of  these  maps  that  pupils 
do  not  use  symbols  on  the  map  until  they  know  well  the  things  for  which  the  symbols 
stand.  The  children  do  not  need  to  make  the  maps,  but  the  teacher  should  have 
maps  made  to  scale  of  schoolroom,  school  grounds,  and  regions  in  the  vicinity;  to  be 
used  freely  by  children  in  the  location  of  well-known  places.  These  maps  may  be 
made  on  the  blackboard,  on  manilla  paper,  or  on  tracing  cloth.  Often  place  map  on 
floor  or  on  large  table  for  map  reading  with  small  group  of  children  gathered  around  it. 
Reference:  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  36-39. 

V.  Location  and  Direction: 
1.  School-room  map. 

a.  Let  the  pupils  go  to  the  map  and  point  to  the  symbol  for  their  own  seat, 
teacher's  desk,  window,  and  other  objects. 

b.  Let  one  child  walk  about  the  room,  and  let  another  indicate  on  map  the 
course  taken. 

c.  Let  them  tell  from  the  map  the  direction  of  various  objects  in  the  room 
from  the  teacher's  desk. 
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d.  Let  the  children  measure  on  the  map  and  use  the  scale  to  find  the  distance 
various  objects  in  the  room  are  from  each  other. 
2.  Neighborhood  maps: 

a.  Map  of  school  grounds;  of  town;  of  vicinity;  use  again  and  again  to  fa- 
miliarize children  with  symbols;  link  location  with  direction,  with  scale. 
Reference:  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  19-52,  11-13. 

VI.  Surface  Features: 

Type  forms  of  land  and  water  in  the  neighborhood  are  presented  in  relation  to 
some  industrial  activity  with  which  children  are  already  familiar  through  concrete 
experience.  The  study  of  what  man  has  done  to  provide  himself  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  presented  in  the  previous  grade,  leads  to  a  study  of  the  geographical 
aspects  of  environment.  How  man  has  protected  himself  from  weather  conditions 
seasonal  changes,  and  made  use  of  his  environment  to  secure  shelter  provides  a  ra- 
tional starting  point.  A  study  of  Our  Homes  and  Where  They  Are  Built  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  surface  features  of  the  neighborhood.  Then  short  field  trips 
and  directed  observations  of  the  landscape  as  children  walk  to  and  from  school,  and 
simple  map  readings  tend  to  fix  a  few  geographical  facts  upon  which  all  industrial 
life  depends.    Introduction  to  type  forms  in  the  neighborhood: 

1.  Our  Homes: 

a.  What  home  means  to  us;  to  animals  and  birds. 

b.  Different  homes;  cottage,  mansion,  hotel,  tenement,  apartment  house. 

c.  Materials  of  which  houses  are  built;  where  obtained. 

d.  Compare  our  homes  with:  homes  in  hot  lands,  in  cold  lands;  Indian  homes. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Skeltered;  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  7-8. 

2.  Groups  of  Homes: 

a.  The  home  town:  why  location  was  chosen;  roads  and  streets  leading  to 
the  town,  indicating  names,  kind  of  traffic,  modes  of  travel;  nearest  large  city 
and  how  town  and  city  are  connected.  History  and  geography  facts  are  closely 
interwoven.    See  History. 

b.  Our  city — Baltimore:  its  location;  distance  from  the  home  town;  com- 
pare town  and  city  in  relation  to  size,  streets,  buildings,  occupations  of  people, 
transportation;  reasons  for  living  in  a  city. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  homes  in  our  own  community  and  country;  in  far-away 
countries  about  which  children  have  heard  or  read;  homes  of  birds  and  animals. 

2.  Have  conversation  lesson  about  homes  of  animals  and  birds  with  which  the  class 
are  familiar. 

3.  Map  of  home  town  made  by  teacher  upon  which  children  locate  school,  churches, 
post-office,  stores,  bank,  and  child's  home. 

4.  Have  children  name  towns  and  cities  which  they  have  visited  and  tell  something 
of  interest,  as,  an  incident,  a  public  building,  a  beautiful  street.  Recall  the  names  of 
cities  mentioned  in  literature  and  history. 

5.  Collect  pictures  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities  illustrating  street  scenes,  markets, 
homes,  public  buildings  and  occupations  of  people .  Mount  on  bogus  paper  or  manilla 
paper  and  keep  in  portfolios. 

6.  Make  cards  for  the  Game  of  Cities,  and  prepare  to  play  the  game  at  a  later  date. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Sheltered,  pp.  7-8, 9-10, 14-16;  Dodge,  Home 
Geography,  pp.  9-10,  14-16. 
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Type  land  forms  in  the  neighborhood;  plain,  rolling  land,  hill,  valley. 

1.  Where  Homes  are  Built. 

a.  Homes  on  plains:  the  view;  path  or  road;  absence  of  hills;  occupations  of 
people — farming  and  gardening;  towns. 

b.  Homes  on  rolling  land:  the  view — scenery;  made  by  the  hill,  slope  and 
valley;  occupations  of  people — farming,  gardening,  grazing;  roads  to  town; 
where  towns  are  built. 

c.  Homes  on  mountains:  by  means  of  pictures  some  idea  of  a  home  in  a  wide- 
ly contrasted  environment  may  be  gained  but  clearer  concepts  will  be  gained 
later  in  the  study  of  the  Mountain  Maiden. 

d.  Homes  in  city  and  country:  compare  one  environment  with  the  other; 
the  view,  need  of  parks  in  city;  need  of  care  and  added  beauty  in  country  roads, 
lanes,  and  yards;  pleasures  in  country  contrasted  with  city  pleasures;  advan- 
tages of  city — museums,  libraries,  art  galleries;  advantages  of  country  —  air, 

space,  playgrounds;  suburbs  of  a  city. 

2.  Where  Cities  are  Built: 

(The  surface  of  the  land  and  water) 

a.  Reasons  for  building  on  level  land. 

b.  Reasons  for  building  near  water. 

Projects: 

1.  Field  trips,  not  necessarily  long,  to  definitely  study  land  forms,  as,  the  hill, 
slope  and  valley. 

2.  Committees  for  "sight  seeing  tours,"  studying  the  landscape. 

3.  Collections  of  pictures  for  the  "Book  of  Homes."  Classify  according  to  geo- 
graphical aspects,  as  plains,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  town  and  city. 

4.  A  Saturday  excursion — city  children  to  the  country;  country  children  to  the 
city  setting  a  definite  problem  in  sightseeing. 

Reference:  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  16-21,  32-36. 

VII.  Occupations  and  Industries  of  the  Community:  Agriculture;  Commerce. 

In  the  study  of  type  industries  which  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  the  geo- 
graphical aspects  of  the  situation  are  presented,  leaving  to  the  field  of  Industrial 
Arts  the  history  of  the  processes  involved.  As  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  there 
is  but  slight  differentiation,  but  in  the  teacher's  mind  the  two  are  distinct  phases  of 
the  same  problem.  How  man  has  used  weather  conditions,  seasonal  changes,  and 
surface  features  in  securing  the  necessities  of  life  are  important  factors,  and  observa- 
tion work  is  just  as  essential  in  providing  a  rational  starting  point  as  in  the  study  of 
weather,  seasons,  and  land  and  water  forms. 

1.  The  Farm  or  Market  Garden. 

a.  Corn  or  Tomatoes: 

In  the  fall  make  a  study  of  the  various  crops — or  center  upon  one;  as  corn  or 
tomatoes,  raised  in  the  vicinity:  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow;  the  processes  of 
gathering;  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put;  transportation  to  market,  etc.  In  the 
spring  note  preparation  of  soil,  planting  and  tilling.  Note  the  relation  of  soil  to 
crops — what  is  raised  on  sandy  soil,  loams,  heavy  clay,  marsh  or  swamp  lands. 

b.  Soil — origin  of  soil;  how  rocks  are  crumbled;  broken  by  frost  action, 
weather  conditions.  [This  may  be  left  until  spring,  and  be  presented  in  relation 
to  the  raising  of  a  best  plant.] 
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Projects: 

1.  Visit  a  farm  in  the  autumn,  if  children  are  not  familiar  with  farm  activities. 
Observe  in  relation  to  market  supply. 

2.  Collections  of  pictures  showing  stages  in  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  tilling; 
tools  and  machinery  used  in  primitive  times  and  modern  times. 

3.  Have  children  make  lists  of  crops  gathered  in  the  fall  in  the  community. 

4.  Collection  of  food  products.    See  Nature  Study  and  Industrial  Arts. 

2.  The  Market  or  The  Grocery  Store. 

a.  Relation  of  garden,  farm,  and  market;  kinds  of  supplies;  transportation  from 
farm;  delivery  to  city  homes;  farm  products  greater  than  the  needs  of  country 
people,  for  farm  produce  necessitates  exchange  or  trade. 

b.  Source  of  food  supply;  nearby  regions;  hot  lands;  faraway  lands.  Make 
a  list  of  the  familiar  ones,  e.  g.,  oranges  from  California,  Florida;  bananas  from 
Mexico,  and  southern  United  States;  tea  and  rice  from  China;  coffee  from  Brazil; 
dates,  figs,  olives  from  Africa;  sugar  from  Cuba  and  Southern  United  States. 

c.  Condition  of  growth — climate,  rainfall,  preparation  for  market;  transpor- 
tation, care  in  shipment  will  be  briefly  considered  when  the  region  is  studied  later, 
as  "Jose  in  Cuba"  gives  sufficient  opportunity  for  a  few  general  facts  about  the 
raising  of  bananas. 

Projects: 

1.  Visit  a  market  as  a  rational  starting  point,  a  concrete  basis  by  which  to  estab- 
lish ideas  of  relation  of  garden  and  farm  and  market,  and  to  fix  the  idea  of  interde- 
pendence. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  markets  at  home  and  abroad,-  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish  mar- 
kets: collect  and  classify  fruits  found  in  hot,  rainy  regions;  in  hot,  dry  regions,  in  tem- 
perate regions. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  fruits  which  we  send  away — exports;  a  list  of  those  we  receive 
from  abroad — imports. 

4.  Play  the  game  "My  Ship's  Coming  In." 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed,  pp.  32-39;  Dodge,  Home  Geography, 
pp.  59-66. 

3.  The  Dairy.    See  also  Industrial  Arts. 

a.  Products  of  the  dairy. 

b.  Names  of  dairy  farms  learned  from  milk  wagons.  Location  of  farms  on  the 
county  map  or  map  made  by  teacher. 

c.  Care  of  cows;  pasture  lands,  winter  food,  shelter,  sanitary  conditions. 

d.  Milk;  how  kept  sweet;  how  transported  and  distributed. 

e.  Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Sweden;  grazing  lands,  care  of  cattle; 
shipment  of  products. 

{This  last  point  may  be  left  until  later  when  stories  of  life  in  these  lands  are 
presented.] 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed,  p.  41;  Hill,  Lessons  for  Junior  Citi- 
zens, pp.  15,  24,  38. 

4.  Trade  or  Exchange. 

a.  A  visit  to  the  farm  shows  that  the  supply  of  farm  products  is  greater  than 
home  needs.  A  visit  to  the  market  shows  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  and  why. 
Show  why  commerce  grows  out  of  needs  and  wants  of  people  which  in  turn  arise 
out  of  differences  of  occupations. 
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b.  Trade  or  barter  among  primitive  peoples,  the  Indians.  Recall  Second  Grade 
data.  Trade  among  the  early  pioneerst  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  country. 
Commodities  exchanged;  basis  for  exchange,  kinds  of  money  used. 

c.  Our  town  as  a  trading  center;  what  is  brought  to  town. 

d.  Baltimore  as  a  trading  center.  Very  simply  present  the  large  facts  to  show 
what  makes  a  good  market;  waterways,  railroads,  good  roads,  oyster  beds,  farm- 
ing country.  List  the  chief  exports  and  imports  of  the  locality.  Necessity  for 
transportation  and  good  roads. 

Projects: 

1.  Pictures  of  articles  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  blankets,  wampum,  tobacco. 

2.  Collection  of  pieces  of  money;  beads,  shells,  coins, 

3.  Pictures  illustrating  different  ways  of  reaching  the  trading  center,  Baltimore. 

References:  Bass,  Pioneer  Life;  Herbertson,  Man  and  His  Work,  chaps.  10-11; 
Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  45,  59-66. 

5.  Roads. 

a.  Review  the  beginning  of  roads;  roads  of  animals  and  Indian  trails,  the  blazed 
trail,  branching  roads,  and  the  crossroads;  names  of  highways  in  the  community. 

b.  Need  of  good  country  roads;  by  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  community.    How  to  make  a  good  road. 

c.  How  roads  have  been  improved;  compare  pioneer  roads  with  those  of  present 
day;  compare  old  road  with  the  pike  or  automobile  routes  of  today. 

d.  City  streets;  need  of  paving,  sidewalks;  lighting. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  roads  illustrating  travel  and  transportation  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

2.  Map  of  vicinity  showing  the  principal  highways.  Have  drills  upon  symbols, 
direction,  location,  and  use  of  scale. 

3.  Make  a  class  automobile  guide  book  on  a  much  frequented  thoroughfare;  in- 
sert map  and  write  the  necessary  explanatory  notes. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Travel,  pp.  22-23, 31-32;  Dodge,  Home  Geography, 
pp.  47-49;  Bass,  Pioneer  Life,  pp.  82,  132-136;  Mason,  Origin  of  Inventions,  pp. 
348-349. 

I.  Seasonal  Changes:  Winter 

Observational  work  on  changing  seasons,  watching  their  effect  upon  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  animals,  and  vegetation  continued. 

77.  The  Sun's  Path: 

1.  Continue  observations  at  stated  intervals  as  previously  indicated.  Note  time 
of  lighting  street  lamps,  and  lamps  in  the  home. 

2.  Try  to  bring  out  how  the  shorter  days,  longer  nights,  and  more  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun  cause  winter  to  be  colder  than  autumn.  Do  not  tell  children  this,  but  help 
them  to  discover  it. 

///.  Weather  Conditions: 

1.  Weather.    Temperature.    Note  change  in  dress;  in  heating  of  home  and  school. 

2.  Wind.  Study  weather  vane.  Note  effect  on  temperature.  The  relation  of 
direction  of  wind  to  fair  or  stormy  weather.  Note  force  of  wind,  i.  e.,  hard  to  walk 
against  a  stiff  wind. 

3.  Snow  and  ice.     Note  relation  of  temperature  to  size  of  flakes.    Effect  of 
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heat,  of  wind,  upon  snow,  on  ice.    Effect  on  teaming,  on  car  service,  and  on  tele- 
graph wires.    Uses  of  snow  and  ice. 
4.  Weather  record  continued. 

World  Geography 
descriptive  and  pictorial 
/.  Stories  of  Child-Life  in  Other  Lands: 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  people  live  differently  because  the  environment  is 
different.  By  means  of  pictures  and  vivid  portrayal,  and  reading,  enable  the  child 
to  get  concepts  of  physical  environment  for  which  his  home  region  gives  him  no  ex- 
perience basis,  except  perhaps  a  name  learned  in  connection  with  some  incident,  which 
remains  a  mere  name  until  introduced  in  proper  setting.  Make  these  pictures  of 
other  lands  sharp  and  distinct  by  giving  detail  as  to  home,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
means  of  transportation.  Present  countries  in  sharp  contrast  with  our  own  and  with 
each  other.  Bring  out  the  physical  aspects  of  each  of  these  environments,  climate, 
mountains,  deserts,  tropics,  as  conditions  which  are  met  in  providing  the  necessities 
of  life.  Make  comparison  with  our  every  day  life.  Do  not  use  maps  to  show  where 
these  distant  regions  are,  but  make  the  subject  so  vivid  through  telling,  reading, 
pictures  and  dramatic  play,  that  the  concepts  gained  can  be  used  to  give  meaning  to 
the  symbols  for  these  regions  when  they  are  met  in  the  succeeding  grade  and  used  in 
globe  and  map  work.  Familiarize  the  children  with  names  of  important  places  but 
be  sure  the  name  calls  up  some  significant  detail.  Say  these  countries  are  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans. 

Some  of  this  work  will  extend  over  the  spring  quarter.  Since  the  reading  ma- 
terial furnishes  much  information  the  geography  period  may  well  be  used  to  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  geographical  aspects  through  summaries  by  the  children, 
supplemented  by  the  teacher. 

1.  Life  in  Cold  Lands: 

a.  Review  Eskimo  life;  food,  clothing,  shelter,  modes  of  travel,  pleasures  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  grade. 

b.  Stress  through  discussion  the  physical  aspects  of  the  environment  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  social  and  industrial  activity  of  the  people. 

c.  Stories  of  Child-Life  in  Lapland. 

References:  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  "Agoonack,"  Chance,  Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands;  Dutton,  Fishing  and  Hunting;  Peary,  The  Snow  Baby;  Smith,  Esquimo 
Stories. 

2.  Life  in  Hot  Lands: 

a.  The  Pastoral  People:  Gemila,  of  the  desert;  Bumo  and  Bu,  of  the  cold  moun- 
tain region  contrasted  with  life  on  hot,  dry  desert. 

1.  Homes;  location  dependent  upon  food  and  water  supply;  kinds;  furnishings 
and  property. 

2.  Food;  kinds,  means  of  securing  food;  preparation  and  serving. 

3.  Clothing;  materials,  skins,  leathers,  wool,  camel  and  goats'  hair;  manu- 
facture. 

4.  Trade  and  transportation:  modes  of  travel;  rug  fairs. 

5.  Social  life:  in  the  family,  head  of  family,  care  of  children,  training,  and 
games;  in  the  clan,  patriarch  or  leader,  respect  for  women  and  children,  methods 
of  defense.  » 

b,  Stories  of  Child-Life  on  the  Desert/   Gemila.    A  Little  Arab  Boy.    Bumo 
and  Bu  in  Tibet.    Pepy  and  Athor.    Read  by  children. 
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c.  Stories  of  Child-Life  in  the  Tropics.    Little  Brown  Baby  in  Hawaii;  Jose 
in  Cuba.    Tondo  in  the  Philippines.    Read  by  children. 

References:  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  "Gemila";  Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the 
East;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Travel,  pp.  1-17;  Chance,  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands, 
pp.  67-81;  Dopp,  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education,  chap.  III. 

3.  Life  in  the  Highlands: 

a.  Jeanette,  the  Mountain  Maiden  of  Switzerland;  Pierre  and  Violette  of  Nor- 
way.   Read  by  children 

b.  Stress  the  physical  aspects,  mountains,  valleys,  mountain  streams,  fiords, 
grazing  lands,  in  relation  to  the  social  and  industrial  activity  of  the  people. 

4.  Life  in  the  Lowlands: 

a.  Hans  and  Gretchen,  in  Holland.    Peter  at  the  Dyke.    Read  by  children. 

b.  Discussion  to  bring  out  physical  features  which  are  strongly  contrasted  with 
highlands;  varying  activities,  as  the  result. 

References:  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Jeanette,  the  Mountain  Maiden;  Little  Brown 
Baby  in  Hawaii;  Dutton,  In  Field  and  Pasture; '  'Bumo  and  Bu,"  '  'Pepy  and  Alhor;" 
Herbertson,  Man  and  His  Work;  Shaw,  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other 
Lands;  Schwartz,  Five  Little  Strangers. 

Projects: 

1.  Collections  of  pictures  which  illustrate  the  region  studied;  physical  aspects, 
industrial  aspects;  exports,  imports;  modes  of  travel;  people;  animals. 

2.  Dramatization  of  situations,  as,  With  Pierre  and  Violette  at  Hay-Making. 

References*  Dodge,  Advanced  Geography,  Hawaii,  pp.  89-101;  Cuba,  p.  193-199; 
Philippines,  p.  176-180;  Switzerland,  p.  278. 

Home  or  Out-of-Door  Geography— Spring 
observational 
/.  Seasonal  Changes. 

Follow  plan  of  observation  suggested  in  the  autumn. 
II.  Sun's  Path. 

III.  Weather  Conditions. 

1.  Sun.    Position  at  9,  at  12,  at  3.30.    Compare  length  of  days  for  several  weeks. 

2.  Winds:  effect  on  temperature.  Note  that  north  wind  lowers,  south  raises  tem- 
perature. 

Force:  difficulty  in  walking  against  it.  Size  of  objects  moved  by  it.  Classify  as 
'light,"  "moderate,"  and  "high." 

3.  Rain.  Note  size  of  drops;  amount;  falling  in  a  straight  or  slanting  direc- 
tion; effect  on  fields  and  gardens;  the  beating  down  of  some  plants  when  rain  is 
heavy;  effects  on  streets,  gutters  and  catch-basins;  effect  on  air.  Protection  against 
rain;  children;  houses;  streets  and  roads. 

4.  Weather  record. 

IV.  Map  Work. 

1.  Teacher  will  make  maps  of  locality — which  children  are  taught  to  read  as  the 
excursions  and  reports  demand.  Familiarize  the  children  with  the  symbols  used  to 
indicate  the  geographical  facts  already  experienced.  Gain  clear  ideas  of  location 
and  direction. 

V.  Surface  Features. 

Type  water  forms  in  the  neighborhood;  springs,  wells,  stream,  river,  bay,  ocean. 
Especial  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  work  of  running  water  at  this  time  of 
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year.  Study  the  river  and  streams  of  the  community  with  special  attention  to  the 
work  of  running  water  in  cutting  gullies  and  valleys,  in  carrying  heavy  loads,  in  mak- 
ing deltas  in  mud  puddles,  and  at  the  base  of  steep  slopes.  All  the  work  given  in  the 
autumn  should  be  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  what  change  takes  place  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  through  various  forces:  water,  wind,  temperature,  frost. 
1.  Water;  supplies  the  needs  of  man,  plants,  and  animals. 
Water  in  the  earth: — 

a.  Source  of  underground  water. 

b.  Observation  of  wells  and  springs. 

c.  Uses  of  underground  water. 

d.  How  obtained:  in  our  homes;  in  cities;  by  plants  and  trees. 

e.  Briefly  discuss  water  supply. 

Projects: 

1.  Visit  a  spring  in  the  neighborhood.    Make  it  the  basis  of  discussion. 

2.  Visit  an  artesian  well;  a  windmill  pump. 

3.  Observe  trees  after  rainfall  and  learn  where  to  water  their  roots. 
3.  Streams: 

a.  Visit  a  stream  in  the  neighborhood. 

b.  Describe  a  stream;  size,  direction,  current,  banks,  bed,  plants  near  stream  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  water. 

c.  Note  same  stream  after  heavy  rain.    Explain  change.    Have  a  jar  of  water 
brought  from  stream  in  order  to  show  that  water  carries  something  with  it. 

d.  Work  of  stream;  what  it  carries;  where  it  gets  its  load;  what  it  does  with  it. 
Observe  streams  in  yards  and  gutter  after  a  rain. 

Projects: 

1.  Excursion  to  a  stream.  Teacher  make  a  map  of  the  region  including  the  stream, 
valley,  hill  and  plain.  Use  on  the  trip  to  locate  each  point  of  importance,  and  in 
later  discussions  of  trip  use  the  map  freely  for  purposes  of  stressing  fundamental 
ideas  of  map  reading. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  the  rivulets  seen  in  the  street  after  a  heavy  rain,  noting  di- 
rection, change  of  banks,  widening  into  ponds,  the  deposit  making  deltas  in  puddles 
and  then  the  plain.    Picture  a  stream  flowing  through  a  meadow. 

3.  Collection  of  pictures  of  streams  and  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  showing  beauty  of 
landscape;  uses  to  man  and  animals. 

4.  Lakes  and  Ponds: 

a.  Cause  of  broadening  of  stream;  where  and  when  ponds  are  formed. 

b.  Uses  of  ponds  and  lakes;  pleasures  in  summer  and  winter;  fishing;  ice-cut- 
ting. 

c.  Swamps:  how  caused;  plants  growing  in  swamps;  animals;  compare  wading 
or  walking  in  swamp  with  walking  in  woods. 

5.  Rivers: 

a.  Names  of  streams:  rill,  rivulet,  creek,  branch;  falls,  brook. 

b.  Name  of  larger  stream,  river. 

c.  Work  of  a  river;  as  a  roadway,  as  a  freight-carrier. 

d.  Describe  river:  river  system,  river  basin,  source,  mouth. 

Projects: 

1.  Excursions  to  the  streams  and  ponds  in  the  neighborhood  will  help  the  children 
to  get  clearer  concepts  which  will  furnish  the  basis  for  all  discussions. 
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2.  Pictures  should  be  used  to  illustrate  each  point  made,  e.  g.,  pictures  showing 
rivers  as  roadways,  rivers  changing  the  surface  of  the  land;  rivers  in  the  valley  or 
basin;  the  beginnings  of  rivers,  mouths  of  rivers. 

3.  The  teacher's  map  of  the  vicinity  showing  the  river  in  its  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  town  and  bay  is  essential.  The  Patapsco,  the  Gunpowder,  Bear 
Creek. 

6.  Ocean: 

a.  Name  the  largest  stream  of  water. 

b.  Ocean  as  a  roadway.    How  we  get  to  the  ocean  from  Baltimore.    Means 
of  travel.    Name  the  ocean  crossed  by  Columbus  and  the  Pilgrims. 

References:  Bass,  Pioneer  Life,  pp.  94-96;  Dodge,  Home  Geography,  pp.  22-25;  Frye, 
Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,  chap.  5  and  6;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Home  Geography,  pp. 
44,  58-59. 

VI.  Occupations  and  industries  of  the  Community: 

1.  Spring  activities. 

Name  the  occupations  in  which  people  are  engaged  in  the  spring  season;  the  chief 
occupation;  reasons  for  this;  its  value. 

2.  Name  the  chief  industries  in  Baltimore  County;  in  the  State;  in  the  City. 

3.  Briefly  study  one  phase  of  agriculture  in  your  neighborhood  as,  The  Florist,  or 
The  Market  Gardener,  or  The  Fruit  Grower.  Note  geographical  conditions  which 
affect  the  results — weather  conditions,  seasonal  changes,  fertilizing  soils,  cultivation, 
gathering,  marketing,  this  last  touching  transportation  and  trade. 

World  Geography 
descriptive  and  pictorial 
/.  Stories  of  child  life  in  other  lands: 
1.  Life  in  the  rain  forests — the  Congo. 
Manenko,  the  little  dark  girl. 

77.  Stories  of  child  life  in  the  countries  from  which  some  of  the  children  and  their  parents 
have  come: 

1.  Story  of  German  child  life — the  Christmas  cakes  and  bakery  shops. 

2.  Story  of  Italian  child  life. 

3.  Story  of  French  child  life. 

4.  Story  of  English  child  life.    May  day  customs. 

Projects: 

1.  For  purposes  of  review  arrange  a  series  of  "Travel  Talks"  with  pictures. 

2.  Arrange  a  Travelers'  Game,  using  pictures  and  cards  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Play  "Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard." 

4.  Dramatize  some  familiar  aspect  of  child  life  in  other  lands;  as,  The  May  day 
customs  of  merry  England. 

References:  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  "Manenko";  McDonald  and  Dalrymple, 
Little  People  Everywhere. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  Third  Grade  aimed  to  provide,  through  observa- 
tion and  experience,  a  few  fundamental  geographic  concepts  which 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  work  of  a  more  intensive  kind  in  this  grade. 
Home  or  out-of-door  geography  is  continued.    Observations  of 
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seasonal  changes,  weather  changes,  the  sun's  apparent  path  across 
the  sky  are  made  less  frequently  but  at  stated  intervals  to  test  the 
child's  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
typical  surface  features  in  the  immediate  environment  and  its  re- 
lated industry  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  text.  The  child,  as 
a  member  of  an  industrial  community,  should  have  some  respect 
for  resource  and  production,  for  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
these  general  facts  furnish  a  basis  for  a  growing  comprehension  of 
social  and  enonomic  life.  This  concrete  geography  forms  a  basis 
for  comprehending  distant  regions,  since  only  by  comparing  and  con- 
trasting the  remote  with  the  home  region,  can  any  appreciable  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  life  in  far  away  lands  be  gained. 

Children  in  the  Third  Grade  have  become  familiar  with  distant  re- 
gions strikingly  different  from  our  own  through  the  medium  of  stories 
told  or  read  to  them,  which  furnish  a  background  for  more  intelligent 
work  with  the  world  as  a  whole.  This  work  has  served  two  purposes : 
(1)  to  teach  those  features  for  which  the  home  region  furnished  no 
good  example,  (2)  to  give  meaning  to  the  symbols  of  distant  regions 
when  they  are  met  in  the  globe  study  presented  in  this  grade. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  memory  is  most  active,  and  mechanical 
processes  make  appeal.  It  is  the  time  to  fix  the  basal  facts  of  place 
geography,  not  by  learning  arbitrary  lists,  but  by  enriching  the 
content  and  establishing  the  map  habit. 

Globe  and  map  studies.  Globe  studies  and  later,  map  studies, 
are  emphasized  through  which  the  pupils  gain  power  to  read,  and  in- 
telligently interpret  maps,  and  thus  are  able  to  place  themselves  in 
the  world.  This  is  secured  by  teaching  them  to  interpret,  by 
means  of  symbols,  areas  well  known  to  them,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  previous  year;  and  by  emphasizing  in  every  lesson  the  relation 
between  themselves  and  the  great  world  outside. 

An  18-inch  globe  and  wall  maps,  together  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
small  outline  or  base  maps,  give  facility  in  map  readings,  and  tend  to 
fix  in  the  child's  mind  the  main  facts  about  the  locations  of  the 
various  places  studied  in  this  grade.  An  abundance  of  material 
such  as  pictures,  guide  books,  railway  folders,  postcards,  products 
and  interesting  articles  of  manufacture,  materially  aid  in  increasing 
interest. 

In  this  grade  the  text  supplements  the  oral  development  work 
giving  the  pupil  in  a  clear,  concise  form  what  he  has  already  found 
out  through  observation  and  experience.  Training  the  pupils  to  use 
the  text  intelligently  tends  to  insure  good  habits  and  secure  good  re- 
sults.   The  text  is  to  be  used  by  the  children  to  re-inforce  th? 
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teacher's  presentation.  There  is  grave  danger  today  that  the  child 
may  become  a  passive  listener  to  the  geography  lecture.  A  re-action 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  necessary.  There  should  be  a  constant 
return  from  the  pupil,  and  a  discussion  of  facts  gained  through  ob- 
servation and  oral  presentation,  but  a  constant  relation  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  textbook  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  also  essential. 
He  should  be  taught  how  to  study  the  text,  finding  the  essential  points, 
learning  to  interpret  the  pictures,  and  the  maps  as  an  aid  to  clarify 
and  fix  in  memory  the  important  geographical  facts.  There  are 
great  possibilities  for  laying  the  foundation  of  right  habits  of  study 
in  this  grade. 

Supplementary  books  containing  geographical  content  should  be 
read  extensively  and  simple  reports  made  to  the  class.  The  work  af- 
fords opportunity  for  good  oral  composition  through  clear,  well  de- 
fined summaries  of  the  points  gained  in  a  lesson. 

Notebooks:  Each  pupil  will  keep  a  notebook  as  a  supplement  to 
the  text,  containing  records  of  oral  and  written  summaries  and  out- 
lines; illustrations,  consisting  of  sketches  or  pictures;  of  base  maps, 
indicating  certain  features. 

The  Text:  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Home  Geography  will  be  used  to 
summarize  the  essential  facts  of  a  topic  after  oral  presentation  and 
for  purposes  of  review. 

HELPFUL  BOOKS 

References  for  teachers:  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography;  Dodge  and 
Kirchwey,  The  Teaching  of  Geography;  Jackman,  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study ; 
TwitcheU,  Maryland  Supplement;  The  National  Geographic Magazine  (Copiesat  Office). 

References  for  children:  Book  I,  by  King,  Picturesque  Geography  Readers;  Larkin 
Dunton,  Ed.,  The  World  and  its  People;  Carpenter,  Geographical  Readers;  Wade, 
Our  Little  Cousin  Series;  McMorris,  Our  Little  Cousins;  George,  Little  Journeys; 
Carroll,  Around  the  World;  McDonald  and  Dalrymple,  Little  People  Everywhere; 
Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Clothed;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed;  Chamberlain, 
How  We  Are  Sheltered;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Travel. 

See  also  books  listed  in  the  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  Lists  for  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Grades.    Make  use  of  the  simpler  texts  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  ones. 

Time  allotment:  Recitation,  20  minutes  per  day,  100  minutes  per 
week.  Seatwork,  50  minutes  per  week.    Total,  150  minutes  per  week. 

Distribution  of  subjects  and  time  allotment:  Throughout  year:  Ob- 
servational work  at  regular  intervals.  Use  nature  study  periods  oc- 
casionally. 

September  and  October:  Type  forms  of  the  neighborhood. 

November  and  December:  Globe  lessons  and  map  study. 

January:  Baltimore  County  and  vicinity. 

February,  March,  April  and  May:  Journey  geography. 

June:  Out-of-door  geography  continued  from  the  autumn. 
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/.  Home  or  out-of-door  geography: 
Observational. 

1.  Seasonal  changes,  to  include  sun's  path. 

2.  Weather  conditions. 

3.  Surface  features. 

a.  Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood,  a  basis  for  field  work. 

b.  Extension  of  field  work  to  include  similar  larger  types. 

c.  Industrial  activity  in  its  relation  to  the  environment. 

77.  The  earth  as  a  whole  or  globe  studies: 

1.  Continents  and  oceans. 

2.  Directions. 

3.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

4.  Size  of  the  earth. 

5.  Motions  of  the  earth. 

6.  Climatic  conditions  on  the  earth. 

///.  Continental  and  regional  geography: 

1.  Baltimore  County  and  vicinity. 

a.  Location,  extent. 

b.  Natural  features. 

c.  Connection  with  surrounding  counties  and  Baltimore. 

d.  Industries. 

e.  History. 

2.  Journey  geography. 

Study  the  following  regions  using  the  outline  plan  below: 

a.  North  America:  Western  Plains — wool;  com  or  wheat.    Cotton  Belt — 
cotton  or  sugar.    Mountains — coal  or  lumber. 
V'  b.  South  America:  The  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon — rubber. 

c.  Europe:  Rhine  Valley;  Italy;  or  Russia. 

d.  Asia:  China  and  Japan;  or  India, 
v^e.  Africa :  Congo. 

Outline  or  plan: 

1.  Location  on  map  of  region  visited. 

2.  Trace  route  of  travel. 

3.  Study  of  people. 

4.  Industries. 

5.  Products  used  at  home  and  abroad. 

Home  or  Out-of-Door  Geography 
/.  Seasonal  changes.  observational 

1.  Observation  of  changes  in  season:  effect  observed  in  nature;  on  activities; 
briefly  considered  in  review  of  third  grade  work. 

2.  Observation  of  sun's  apparent  path  across  the  sky;  time  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  with  the  consequent  varying  length  of  day  and  night. 

Noon  altitude  of  the  sun,  or  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  as  shown  by  these  observa- 
tions, care  being  taken  to  make  accurate  observations  on  the  vernal  and  autum- 
nal equinoxes,  March  21  and  September  21,  and  the  summer  solstices,  June  21 
and  December  21. 
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Establish  clearly  the  following: 

In  winter,  the  coldest,  shortest  day;  low  sun,  very  slanting  rays,  long  shad- 
ows, December  21. 

In  summer,  the  warmest,  longest  day;  high  sun,  rays  nearly  vertical,  shad- 
ows short,  June  21. 

In  spring  and  autumn,  mild  days;  days  and  nights  nearly  equal,  March  21 
and  September  21. 

//.  Weather  conditions. 

a.  Make  observations  once  a  week,  leading  children  to  know  that  change  in 
direction  of  wind  causes  change  in  weather.  Correlate  wind  with  state  of  sky, 
temperature,  precipitation. 

b.  Summarize  at  end  of  month;  general  weather,  prevailing  winds,  temperature, 
changes  in  length  of  day,  moon's  phases. 

Materials: 

Records  of  a  weather  committee;  U.  S.  weather  maps,  weather  forecast,  newspaper 
weather  report,  almanac,  thermometer,  weather  vane. 

///.  Surface  features. 
Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood:  plain,  hill,  valley;  spring,  stream,  river,  bay. 

1.  Field  work. 

Concrete  experiences  by  means  of  excursions  and  map  readings  from  simple 
maps  of  the  vicinity  are  repeated  and  extended  from  the  third  grade.  When  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  undertake  field  work  then  the  school  yard,  neighboring 
hilly  streets,  the  flat  surface  of  a  field,  the  hill  in  the  distance,  must  be  used.  Pic- 
tures are  very  valuable  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  children,  but  have  meaning 
only  through  experience.  Concepts  of  terms  used  in  the  text  need  to  be  clarified 
by  seeing,  as  gentle  slope,  steep  slope,  valley,  and  others. 

Use  whatever  the  landscape  offers  as  a  starting  point  for  an  intensive  study  of  the 
typical  surface  features  and  its  related  industrial  activity.  Summarize  briefly  the 
chief  points  observed,  and  the  points  of  difference  between  the  surface  feature  studied 
and  its  widely  contrasting  areas,  as  plains  and  hills  and  rolling  land;  hills  and  moun- 
tains.   Use  the  text  and  supplementary  reading  to  verify  the  experiences  of  pupils. 

2.  Extension  of  field  work. 

Each  locality  offers  opportunity  to  study  type  forms  of  land  and  water  which  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  study  of  types  outside  of  the  immediate  range,  viz.,  mountain, 
mountain  system,  river  system,  desert.  Stories  told  to  children,  pictures  used  and 
the  right  use  of  the  text  insures  the  formation  of  correct  geographical  concepts. 

3.  Outline  or  plan. 

In  each  school  community  the  approach  to  the  intensive  study  varies  according 
to  the  environment.  Two  suggestive  plans  are  presented,  one  indicating  the  study 
of  surface  features  and  the  related  industrial  activity  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
prominent  type  in  the  community,  viz..  the  river;  the  other,  the  scenery,  as  varied  by 
the  plains,  hills  and  valleys  of  the  surrounding  country.  Close  analysis  shows  that 
while  the  method  of  approach  varies,  the  end  is  the  same: 

t«.»i».».  -.•„,.  Environment  Study— St.  Helena 

1  eacner  s  aim: 

To  teach  surface  features  in  home  environment,  leading  to  study  of  features  not 

found  in  home  environment.    Patapsco  River,  the  point  of  chief  interest,  is  the  first 

type  studied. 
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Pupil's  aim: 

To  observe  Patapsco  River,  and  find  out  the  work  of  the  river  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Method  of  procedure: 

1.  Excursion  to  Patapsco  River;  observation  of  its  banks;  its  course:  winding  or 
straight;  fishermen  bringing  in  their  spoils;  boats:  excursion  and  freight;  manufac- 
tories along  the  banks. 

2.  Discussion  upon  the  following  topics: 

A.  The  River 
/.  Patapsco  River: 

1.  Source — creek,  stream. 

2.  Changes  and  growth. 

Its  upper  part;  its  middle  part;  its  lower  course. 

3.  How  Patapsco  compares  with  other  rivers. 

4.  River  system;  river  basin. 

5.  What  seen  along  its  banks. 

a.  Pleasure  resorts:  Riverview,  Picnic  grounds. 

b.  Forts:  Carroll  and  Fort  McHenry. 

c.  Manufactories;  sugar  refinery;  iron  foundry — Dundalk;  steel  foundry 
shipyard,  coke  ovens — Sparrows  Point. 

6.  Uses  of  Patapsco  River. 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Navigation. 

c.  Drainage. 

d.  Source  of  food  supply. 

7.  Its  channel  and  harbor.    How  kept  open. 

projects: 

1.  Take  an  imaginary  trip  down  Patapsco  River.  Use  map;  locate  towns  along 
route.    Trace  course  of  Patapsco  River  on  map  of  Baltimore  County. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  summer  resorts,  forts,  towns  and  their  related  industries. 

3.  Excursion  to  the  steel  plant  or  shipyards  at  Sparrows  Point. 

77.  Industrial  activity: 

1.  Manufacturing:  steel  plant;  rails  or  coke: 

a.  Source  of  raw  material,  mine. 

b.  Shipping  to  Sparrows  Point. 

c.  Process:  heating,  moulding,  cooling,  shipping. 

2.  Shipbuilding  might  be  selected  instead  of  1. 
Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  31-40. 

B.  Mouth  of  Patapsco  River — Bays 
I.  Chesapeake  Bay: 

1.  Formation. 

2.  Changes  and  growth;  its  upper  part,  its  lower  part. 

3.  Uses  of  bay ;  transportation ;  drainage ;  source  of  food  supply ;  oystering,  fishing. 

77.  Industrial  activity: 

1.  Oyster  culture.    See  Industrial  Arts. 

2.  Fishing. 

Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  50-54. 
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C.  Mouth  of  Bay — Ocean 
I.  Ocean: 

1.  Atlantic  Ocean. 

a.  How  formed. 

b.  Size. 

c.  Use. 

d.  Water  in  ocean. 

e.  Value  of  ocean:  source  of  rain  water;  for  pleasure;  for  navigation;  diffi- 
culties and  dangers — how  met. 

2.  Harbors: 

a.  Importance. 

b.  Use  of  wharves. 

c.  Use  of  lighthouses. 

d.  Use  of  lightships;  signals  from  lighthouses  and  lightships. 

e.  Entrance  to  harbor:  the  channel,  use  of  buoys;  bell  buoys,  whistling  buoys, 

f.  Use  of  breakwater. 

g.  Points  or  capes;  peninsulas. 
Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  44-45. 

77.  Industrial  activity: 

1.  Fishing:  On  Atlantic  Coast — cod. 

a.  When  caught. 

b.  Method  of  catching. 

c.  Dangers  of  such  fishing. 

d.  Method  of  marketing. 

References:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  p.  45,  p.  110;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book 
II,  p.  36. 

2.  On  Pacific  coast — salmon. 

a.  When  caught. 

b.  How  caught. 

c.  Shipping:  canneries  along  coast. 
Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  148,  149. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  come  back  again  to  the  environment  of  the  school  and 
select  some  prevailing  type,  the  study  of  which  will  lead  out  to  unfamiliar  types. 
In  this  locality,  the  general  plan  would  be  as  follows: 

A.  Plains 
/.  Observational  work:  Text  for  verification. 

1.  Plain  surrounding  St.  Helena;  appearance  of  landscape. 

2.  Slopes,  and  their  value. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  Soil  conditions. 

II.  Industrial  activity:  Farming,  truck  gardening. 

1.  In  the  community:  truck  gardening. 

2.  Western  plains:  grazing. 
Reference:  Tarr  &  McMurry,  Book  I,  p.  16. 

B.  Hills  and  Valleys 
/.  Observational  work:  Text  for  verification. 

1.  Rolling  land  and  plains  contrasted.    Pictures. 
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2.  Variation  in  scenery. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  Soil  conditions. 

5.  Occupations  of  people. 

6.  Roads. 

77.  Industrial  activity:  Grazing,  farming. 
Reference:  Tar  and  McMurry,  Book  1,  p  18. 

C.  Mountains 
/.  Observational  work.    Text  for  verification. 
II.  Industrial  activity:  Mining  or  lumbering. 
References:  Tar  and  McMurry,  Book  1,  p.  23. 

Environment  Study — Roland  Park — Frances  Evans,  Roland  Park  School. 

Teacher's  aim: 

To  teach  surface  features  in  home  environment  leading  out  to  features  not  found 
in  home  environment.    Hills  and  valleys  around  Roland  Park  as  a  type. 

Pupil's  aim: 

To  observe  the  appearance  of  the  land  west  of  Roland  Park,  and  to  tell  why  it  is  a 
good  place  for  a  residence. 

Method  of  procedure: 

1.  A  walking  trip  across  Roland  Park  to  the  Baltimore  Country  Club  near  Club 
Road,  observing  contour  of  land ; 

2.  Discussion  upon  the  following  topics: 

A.  Hills  and  Valleys 
/.  Hills: 

1.  Beauty  of  hilly  country. 

2.  Definition  of  hill. 

3.  Scenery: 

a.  From  low  hills;  from  high  hills; 

b.  Valley,  stream,  river,  wooded  slopes. 

4.  Uses  made  of  hills: 

a.  Soil;  farming  and  grazing. 

b.  Reasons  for  building  homes  there:  beautiful  views,  fresh  air,  good  drainage. 

c.  Reasons  for  castles  built  upon  hills. 

d.  Reasons  for  Indian  homes  built  upon  hills. 

e.  Reasons  for  homes  of  settlers  of  New  England  built  upon  hills. 
II.  Valleys: 

1.  Large  valleys  of  Baltimore  County:  Green  Spring,  Worthington,  Dulaney, 
Long  Green.    Locate  on  map. 

2.  Large  valleys  of  our  country:  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Potomac,  Ohio. 

3.  Uses  of  valleys:  homes,  agriculture,  roads  and  railroads. 

4.  Size  of  valleys.    A  divide. 

5.  Mississippi  Valley: 

a.  Location. 

b.  Size:  much  like  our  valley  except  that  it  stretches  for  miles  and  miles. 

c.  Importance  of  agriculture. 

6.  How  valleys  are  formed. 
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777.  Industrial  activity: 

1.  Dairying:  see  third  grade  geography. 

2.  Agriculture  in  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    See  out- 
line for  Western  prairies  and  Great  Plains. 

Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  18,  23. 

Projects: 

1.  Excursion  to  a  dairy  farm  by  a  committee  who  makes  definite  report  to  the  class. 

2.  Collection  of  pictures  showing  contrasting  scenes  and  activities  in  hills  and 
valleys. 

3.  Pictures  showing  young  and  old  valleys. 

4.  Class  book  containing  class  stories,  independent  work,  outlines,  sketches,  il- 
lustrations, and  collections  which  prove  "Why  Roland  Park  is  a  good  Place  to  Live." 

5.  Arithmetic  problems  related  to  the  local  industries. 

B.  Plains 
/.  Plains: 

1.  Appearance  of  school  yard  and  immediate  vicinity. 

2.  Definition  of  plain. 

3.  Extent  of  plains  in  United  States. 

4.  What  you  see  on  plains. 

5.  Value  of  slopes. 

6.  How  swamps  are  overcome. 

7.  How  plains  are  drained. 

8.  Uses  of  plains:  farming  and  grazing. 

77.  Industrial  activity: 

Sheep  raising  on  the  western  plains. 
Reference  :  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Clothed;  School  Classic  Series — Story  of  Wool, 
Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  p.  16. 

C.  Mountains 
/.  Mountains: 

1.  Appearance  of  hills  in  surrounding  country. 

2.  Appearance  of  mountains. 

3.  Size. 

a.  Pictures. 

b.  Reports  of  trips  by  members  of  class. 

4.  Uses  of  mountains: 

a.  As  summer  resorts — temperature. 

b.  Mining;  metals,  coal. 

c.  Lumbering. 

d.  Water  supply. 

5.  A  trip  up  Mt.  Blanc: 

a.  The  start:  surrounding  country. 

b.  The  tree  line:  vegetation. 

c.  The  snow  line:  glaciers,  mountain  streams. 

6.  How  mountains  have  been  made. 

//.  Industrial  activity: 
1.  Mining. 

a.  Collection  of  minerals. 
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b.  Reports  of  visit  to  coal  depot,  or  to  harbor  when  ore  boats  are  unloaded 
to  coal  mine. 

c.  Pictures  of  mining  conditions. 

(1)  Where. 

(2)  What. 

(3)  How. 

(4)  Dangers. 

d.  Uses:  raw  and  manufactured  products. 

e.  Shipments. 

f.  Life  in  mining  camps. 

2.  Lumbering  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  detailed  manner. 

References:    Carpenter,    Geographical  Reader,   North  America;     Chamberlain 
How  We  Are  Sheltered;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  p.  23. 

D.  Lakes  and  Rivers 
/.  Lakes: 

1.  Excursion  to  Lake  Roland.    Learn  where  its  water  empties.    Outlet  into 
Jones'  Falls,  finally  Patapsco  River. 

2.  How  lakes  are  formed. 

3.  Names  for  parts  of  lakes. 

4.  Why  some  lakes  are  salt. 

5.  The  Great  Lakes. 

6.  Uses  of  ponds  and  lakes: 

a.  Water  supply. 

b.  Food  supply,  ice. 

c.  High-ways. 

d.  Resorts  along  shores. 
Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I.  p.  41. 

II.  Rivers: 

1.  Recall   excursion   to   Lake   Roland — note  outlet  into   Jones'   Falls,    finally 
Patapsco  River. 

2.  Rivers  in  general:  Source;  changes  and  growth;  upper  part,  middle  part, 
lower  course — mouth.    River  system — river  basin.    Work  of  river. 

3.  Patapsco  River:  Use  map,  pictures,  first-hand  information.     Compare  with 
rivers  in  general. 

a.  Along  the  banks: 

(1)  Pleasure  resorts:  Riverview,  picnic  grounds. 

(2)  Forts:  Carroll  and  McHenry. 

(3)  Manufactories:  Sugar  refinery;  iron  foundry, — Dundalk;  steel  foundry; 
shipyards;  coke  ovens;  Sparrows  Point. 

b.  Use  of  Patapsco  River: 

(1)  Manufacturing. 

(2)  Navigation. 

(3)  Drainage. 

(4)  Source  of  food  supply. 

III.  Industrial  activity:  Manufacturing:  Cotton  Duck. 

1.  Location  of  mills.    Hampden  on  Jones'  Falls. 

2.  Source  of  raw  material: 
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(1)  Southern  states. 

(2)  Cotton  culture. 

(3)  Transportation:  water;  railroad. 

3.  Process:  Cotton  run  through  picker;  carded;  spun;  woven. 

4.  Uses:  Canvas  for  tent  coverings,  awnings. 

References:  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Clothed;  Carpenter,  Geographical  Read- 
er, North  America;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  pp.  31-40. 

E.  Bays 
/.  Chesapeake  Bay. 

1.  How  formed. 

2.  Its  upper  part;  its  lower  part. 

3.  Uses  of  bays. 

(1)  Transportation. 

(2)  Drainage. 

(3)  Source  of  food  supply. 

//.  Industrial  Activity: 

1.  Oystering.    See  Industrial  Arts. 
Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  50-54 

F.  Ocean 
/.  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1.  Entrance  to  ocean  from  Chesapeake  Bay:  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

2.  Water  of  the  ocean:  Taste,  movement,  color. 

3.  Extent:  How  supplied  with  water — temperature — parts  of  the  ocean. 

4.  Value:  As  a  source  of  rain  water;  for  pleasure:  resorts  along  shores;  for  naviga- 
tion; as  food  supply. 

5.  Harbor: 

a.  Why  important;  seaports. 

b.  Uses  of  wharves;  uses  of  lighthouses;  uses  of  lightships;  signals. 

c.  Entrance  to  harbor:  The  channel;  buoys,  bell  and  whistling;  pilots. 

6.  Use  of  breakwaters. 

7.  Peninsulas:  capes  at  entrance. 

II.  Industrial  Activity. 
1.  Fishing: 

a.  Cod  on  Atlantic  Coast. 

b.  Salmon  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Reference:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  pp.  44-49-54. 

The  Earth  as  a  Whole  or  Globe  Studies 
/.  Continents  and  oceans. 

1.  Develop  the  idea  that  we  live  on  a  round  earth  and  that  its  surface  is  divided 
into  land  masses  and  bodies  of  water,  called  continents  and  oceans.  Have  pupils 
read  "The  Ball  Itself"  in  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

2.  Recognition  of  symbols  for  continents  and  oceans  by  recalling  interesting 
facts  learned  the  previous  year  and  showing  the  symbol  which  stands  for  the  country 
in  which  real  people  live.  Drill  on  the  globe  until  symbols  for  the  more  important 
countries  are  known.  Keep  in  the  foreground  something  which  makes  the  place  real. 
Form  the  habit  of  using  the  globe,  as  in  locating  the  places  mentioned  in  reading  and 
literature,  history  and  industrial  arts. 
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77.  Directions  on  the  globe. 

1.  In  third  grade  children  have  learned  to  read  simple  maps  of  the  home  region 
on  which  symbols  were  used  to  indicate  familiar  facts  of  the  schoolroom,  school 
grounds,  and  neighborhood,  and  directions  were  indicated  by  an  arrow  that  pointed 
north.    Now  they  are  to  learn  other  symbols  for  directions. 

2.  Develop  the  idea  that  direction  symbols  on  the  globe  are  meridians  and 
parallels;  that  two  places  are  north  and  south  from  each  other  only  when  they  are  on 
the  same  meridian,  and  east  and  west  only  when  on  the  same  parallel.  Parallels 
and  meridians  help  us  to  find  directions  and  places;  parallels  run  round  the  earth; 
meridians  run  from  pole  to  pole;  parallels  help  us  to  find  places  east  and  west;  me- 
ridians help  us  to  find  places  north  and  south.  Drill  on  the  use  of  meridians  and 
parallels  until  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  names  and  can  tell  by  various 
symbols  the  direction  certain  regions  are  from  each  other.  Exercises  like  the  fol- 
lowing: We  live  in  Baltimore.  What  direction  is  South  America,  where  coffee  is 
raised?  Follow  meridian.  What  direction  is  China,  where  tea  is  obtained?  Fol- 
low parallel. 

III.  Latitude  and  longitude. 
Explain  as  follows: 

1.  In  reading  maps  of  the  schoolroom  a  pupil  indicates  that  his  desk  is  so  many 
desks  (or  feet)  east  or  west  or  north  or  south  of  a  certain  point,  or  in  telling  of  the  lo- 
cation of  a  certain  town  in  the  community,  it  is  so  many  miles  east  or  west,  or  north 
or  south  of  a  certain  place.  In  a  similar  way  places  are  indicated  on  the  globe  by 
giving  the  number  of  degrees  that  a  place  is  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian,  or 
north  or  south  from  the  equator. 

2.  Drill  by  having  pupils  learn  to  find  location  of  places  on  globes  and  maps. 
Keep  the  problems  within  simple  multiples  of  10  and  15,  as  60  degrees  west  and  40 
degrees  north. 

IV.  Size  of  the  earth:  Scale. 

1.  Every  globe  has  a  scale  of  miles.      Review  idea  on  the  local  maps  used  in 
third  grade. 
Measure  the  circumference  of  the  globe  used. 

(Divide  the  number  of  miles  in  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  the  number  of 
inches  to  obtain  the  scale.) 

Teacher  gives  the  scale,  as  each  inch  equals  440  miles  on  an  18-inch  globe. 
•    2.  Let  children  measure  the  distance  between  places  and  find  width  and  length 
of  continents  and  oceans. 

V.  Motions  of  the  earth. 

1.  Rotation.  Give  the  names,  axis,  poles.  Do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
earth  rotates  but  give  instead  some  consequences  of  rotation,  as  (1)  Succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  day  as  a  unit  of  time,  and  activities  governed  by  the  alternating  periods 
of  light  and  darkness.  (2)  Directions.  North  is  toward  the  north  pole,  south  to- 
ward the  south  pole.  If  there  were  no  rotation  there  would  be  no  axis,  no  poles,  no 
directions. 

2.  Revolution.  Give  the  year  as  a  unit  of  time  as  the  day  is  the  unit  of  time 
of  rotation.  Do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun, 
simply  state  that  it  does.  Do  not  teach  that  revolution  causes  changes  of  seasons. 
Leave  this  for  later  grades. 
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VI.  Climatic  conditions  on  the  earth. 

1.  Previous  observations  and  discussions  of  seasons  and  weather  have  led  the 
children  to  clearly  fix  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  steep  rays  to  summer  and  slanting 
rays  to  winter.  In  imagination  take  children  to  places  on  the  earth  where  these  con- 
ditions are  constant;  to  the  equator,  with  constant  steep  rays  and  continuous  heat; 
to  the  arctic  regions  with  slanting  rays  and  continuous  cold;  to  places  where  con- 
ditions are  variable. 

2.  Heat  belts  or  zones.  Summarize  the  knowledge  gained  through  stories  told 
in  previous  grades  and  organize  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  great  types  of  climate  in  the 
world.  Concrete  and  vivid  ideas  are  gained  by  recalling  typical  days  in  the  home 
region,  e.  g.,  the  hot,  moist  climate  found  near  the  equator  is  often  typified  by  some 
hot,  sultry  day  in  June  followed  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm  and  downpour;  by  using 
pictures;  by  collections  of  fruits,  nuts,  grains,  spices,  woods,  and  arranging  them  to 
show  the  climatic  conditions  in  which  they  grow.  An  outline  follows  which  aims  to 
gather  up  the  facts  gained  the  previous  year,  and  aid  the  pupils  to  form  a  well- 
defined  picture  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  Briefly  consider  the  following  regions: 
Cold  regions;  hot  rainy  regions;  hot,  dry  regions;  temperate  region,  as  our  own.  De- 
tailed outlines  for  the  survey  of  each  of  the  regions  are  obtainable  at  the  office.  The 
following  suggests  the  method  of  summarizing  the  material  previously  learned. 
Cold  region: 

1.  Name  of  region;  arctic,  antarctic;  name  of  continents  or  parts  of  continents; 
the  frigid  zone:  Greenland,  Northern  North  America,  Europe,  Asia. 

2.  Location  on  globe. 

a.  Zone  boundaries. 

b.  Direction  and  distance  from  us  determined  by  scale,  by  use  of  parallels  and 
meridians. 

3.  Extent.    Compare  areas  of  land  in  cold  regions  with  areas  in  hot  regions, 

4.  Climatic  conditions  affecting  life. 

a.  Sun's  path  across  the  sky;  day,  night;  northern  lights;  stars. 

b.  Appearance  of  landscape:  snow,  ice,  absence  of  vegetation;  absence  of  civili- 
zation, 

c.  Surface  features:  plains,  hills,  lakes,  seas;  frozen  desert,  tundra,  steppe. 

d.  Plant  and  animal  life:  names,  habitat,  characteristics;  use. 

e.  People  and  their  occupations:  homes,  food,  clothing,  recreations,  trade  or 
exchange,  transportation. 

5.  Trading  center;  city  farthest  north,  Hammerfest,  in  Norway. 
6  Exports  to  United  States;  whale  oil,  furs. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Pupils  read  "Agoonack"  in  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Children  of  the  Cold  by 
Schwatka,  and  The  Snow  Baby  by  Peary. 

2.  Read  or  tell  children  selections  from  "Tent-Life  in  Siberia,"  by  George  Kennan. 

3.  Collections  of  pictures  showing  surface  features  in  cold  regions;  collections  of 
pictures  showing  imports  from  these  regions,  as  animals  for  zoological  gardens,  for 
fur  trade,  curios  for  museums. 

Continental  and  Regional  Geography 
/.  Baltimore  County. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  geographical  and  industrial  features  in  relation  to 
each  other.    Excursions,  short  field  trips  to  selected  points  will  help  the  child  to 
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image  and  understand  other  parts  of  the  County.    A  map  of  the  County  should  be 
used  extensively  and  a  simple  outline  map  made  by  the  pupils. 

Problem: 

Why  is  Baltimore  County  a  good  place  in  which  to  live?  The  solution  of  this 
problem  requires  that  the  organization  of  the  material  shall  be  kept  simple  and  quite 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  By  this  method  of  procedure,  the  essential 
points  presented  in  the  formal,  detailed  outline  which  follows  will  be  co-ordinated 
with  natural  life  relations. 

1.  Location:  in  state,  country,  continent,  hemisphere. 

2.  Extent:  shape,  length,  width,  area;  compare  with  other  counties  of  the  state. 

3.  Natural  features: 

a.  Coast  line;  shore  forms  to  include  points  of  land  projecting  into  the  bay; 
bodies  of  water  projecting  into  the  land.    Waters;  Chesapeake  Bay. 

b.  Surface;  plains,  hills,  rolling  land,  swamps. 

c.  Rivers;  Patapsco,  Gunpowder. 

d.  Lakes;  Roland. 

4.  Connection  with  Baltimore  City  and  towns  of  county. 

a.  Trolley  lines,  railroad  lines,  boats,  jitneys. 

b.  Roads  and  routes. 

c.  Bridges. 

5.  Industries: 

Agriculture,  farming  and  dairying,  oystering,  manufacturing,  commerce,  quar- 
rying, shipbuilding,  trades. 

a.  Study  in  detail  one  industry:  its  relation  to  environment;  location;  extent; 
processes;  products;  surplus  or  export;  transportation  and  trade. 

b.  List  the  chief  occupations  of  people  in  the  county;  industries  providing  food, 
clothing,  shelter;  transportation  and  trade;  recreations. 

6.  Towns  in  the  county  and  their  relation  to  Baltimore  City. 

a.  Location,  size,  importance,  connection  with  other  places. 

b.  List  of  commercial,  manufacturing  and  recreation  centers. 

7.  History. 

Review  briefly  the  work  of  the  third  grade. 

77.  Journey  Geography. 

In  Third  Grade  children  have  been  told  stories  of  Child-Life  in  Other  Lands 
through  which  some  geographic  facts  are  gained.  This  work  is  continued  in  this 
grade  but  in  a  more  definite  way.  By  imaginary  journeys  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  comparing  and  contrasting  the  distant  with  the  near,  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  life  in  hot  and  cold  countries,  on  mountains  and  plains,  among  civilized  and 
uncivilized  people,  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  permanent  possession.  Strikingly 
different  types  are  selected  for  study,  one  from  each  continent,  viz.,  South  America. 
The  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon — rubber;  Europe:  The  Rhine  Valley;  Italy  or  Rus- 
sia; Asia:  China  and  Japan  or  India;  Africa:  The  Congo. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  United  States  is  obtained  by  studying 
the  typical  industries  of  each  large  section  of  our  country,  viz., 
agriculture,  grazing  and  dairying  on  the  western  prairies  and  great 
plains;  mining  in  the  mountains;  fishing  on  the  seacoasts;  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations  in  the  south;  and  general  facts  of  manufacture 
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and  commerce  in  relation  to  these.  Choose  two  sections  for  a  some- 
what detailed  study  emphasizing  this  point  of  view,  leaving  the  fuller 
and  more  complete  treatment  of  the  United  States  to  later  grades. 

Three  plans  are  presented  below  showing  the  method  of  approach 
to  the  general  geographic  conditions  of  a  country  (1)  through  a  study 
of  its  people,  as  China  and  the  Chinese;  (2)  through  a  study  of  a  typi- 
cal region,  as  the  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon;  (3)  through  a  study  of 
a  typical  industry,  as  sheep  raising  in  the  Western  United  States. 

United  States 
/.  Western  prairies  and  great  plains: 

Problem:  Why  does  most  of  our  meat  come  from  the  West?  or,  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  send  wheat  to  other  countries? 

1.  Location. 

a.  Great  grazing  region  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

b.  Prairies  in  the  more  fertile  regions  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

c.  Extent  of  region  as  a  whole,  including  Canada.    Boundaries. 

2.  Route  of  travel. 

a.  Trace  the  route  from  Baltimore,  west  to  Chicago,  then  westward. 

b.  Picture  each  day's  journey;  the  rolling  lands  and  farms,  the  mountains  and 
mining,  the  fertile  prairies  and  acres  of  corn  and  wheat;  the  prairie  farms  and  scat- 
tered forests,  the  flowers,  the  land  as  flat  as  a  table,  and  at  last,  the  grazing  region. 

3.  Surface. 

a.  Generally  level.  Long  gradual  slopes  drained  by  rivers.  Importance  of  rivers. 

b.  Soil;  productive  and  non-productive  areas. 

4.  Climate:  Summer  and  winter  temperature  and  winds.  Amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall. 

5.  Products:  Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  fruits;  cattle. 

II.  Industries:  agriculture,  grazing  and  dairying: 

1.  Wheat: 

a.  Appearance  of  wheat  farms,  size,  buildings  necessary. 

b.  Preparation  of  ground  for  planting,  appearance  of  seed  and  plant. 

c.  Harvesting. 

d.  Life  of  farmer  and  family,  pleasures,  comforts. 

e.  States  engaged  in  raising  wheat. 

2.  Cities  engaged  in  making  flour. 

a.  Shipping  of  grain  and  flour;  routes  by  which  they  are  transported. 

b.  Location  of  shipping  ports  and  manufacturing  centers:  Duluth,  Minne- 
apolis, 

Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

c.  Foreign  countries  dependent  upon  United  States  and  Canada  for  wheat. 

d.  Other  wheat  raising  sections  of  the  world:  Argentina,  Russia. 

3.  Cattle-raising. 

a.  Ranches;  the  round-up;  branding;  care. 

b.  Shipping  of  cattle  to  stockyards  of  Kansas  City,  Chicago. 
c  Products;  meat,  hides,  wool,  horns,  glue. 

d.  Life  of  people  on  cattle  ranches;  the  owner;  the  cowboys;  Indians  of  this 
section. 
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Materials: 

Collections  of  post  cards,  pictures,  railway  folders,  showing  different  parts  of  coun- 
try; industries;  people. 

Globe  and  map  to  be  used  in  map  readings. 

Reading  by  children:  The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat;  The  Story  of  Wool. 
References:  Carpenter,  North  America,  Plains,  pp.  133-142;  Chamberlain,  How  We 

Are  Fed,  p.  7;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Home  Geography,  Mississippi  Valley,  pp.  143- 

157. 

China 

1.  Location. 

a.  In  Eastern  hemisphere,  eastern  part  of  Asia,  west  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Climate — like  ours. 

c.  Use  map  and  globe. 

2.  Size. 

a.  It  is  not  quite  one-half  the  size  of  the  United  States,  but  has  five  times  as  many 
people. 

b.  It  is  larger  than  all  of  Europe. 
^3.  Route  of  travel. 

a.  Travel  across  the  United  States  to  San  Francisco.  Take  a  boat  and  travel 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Hong  Kong. 

b.  Make  the  journey  as  interesting  as  possible:  across  the  United  States — the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  the  cultivated  prairies,  Chicago,  grazing  lands,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  big  trees  ot  California,  San  Francisco. 

c.  Across  the  Pacific.  Compare  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  Stop  at  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  home  of  the  "Little  Brown  Baby." 

4.  Study  of  people. 

a.  Race.  Appearance — yellow  skins,  slanting  black  eyes,  straight,  black  hair, 
broad  cheek  bones-  and  broad  nostrils.  Use  pictures.  Recall  the  Chinese  laundry- 
man  in  the  city. 

b.  Dress:  What  the  men  wear — loose  silk  or  cotton  clothes,  heelless  shoes;  hair 
in  a  queue,  though  the  custom  is  disappearing. 

What  the  women  wear — gaily  colored  silk  or  cotton  dresses,  many  made  in  the 
same  style  as  the  men's;  hair  dressed  high  with  flowers  or  ornaments, 

c.  Homes.  The  homes,  made  of  bamboo,  are  crowded  together.  Little  fur- 
niture; wooden  pillows.    Homes  of  poor  very  wretched ;  some  homes  on  boats. 

d.  Streets.  Streets  are  narrow.  Travel  in  streets  in  a  chair  drawn  by  men, 
coolies. 

e.  Food.  Rice,  tea,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit.  Customs  of  eating  and  serving 
food;  chop  sticks. 

f.  School.  Description:  the  room;  the  length  of  school  day,  the  small  number 
of  pupils;  boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools;  method  of  study;  memorizing;  study- 
ing aloud;  reading  from  back  to  front,  and  from  right  to  left;  writing  with  a  brush. 

g.  Games.    Kite  flying,  dragon,  feast  of  dolls,  of  lanterns. 

h.  Customs:  Compare  with  ours,  and  note  that  they  are  the  opposite  of  ours. 

The  name  of  a  child  changed  at  certain  ages;  differences  in  dress;  festival  days; 
no  observation  of  a  day  of  rest;  paying  a  doctor  when  you  are  well;  wearing  hat  in 
paying  calls  and  at  the  theatre;  shaking  hands;  carrying  money;  fishing  with  birds; 
title  of  books  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  foot  note  at  top  of  page;  dinner  beginning 
with  dessert,  ending  with  soup. 

i.  Religion:  Buddhism,  worship  of  ancestors. 

5.  Industries. 

a.  Farming;  silk  worm  industry. 
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b.  Manufacturing,  paper-making,  ivory  carving,  making  of  gunpowder. 

c.  Fishing. 

d.  Commerce. 

6.  Products  sent  to  the  United  States.    Tea,  bamboo,  silk,  rice,  fireworks,  gun- 
powder, chinaware,  fancy  articles,  fans. 

7.  Take  a  trip  to  a  city,  as  Pekin,  or  Canton.    Give  a  vivid  description  of  the  life 
there. 

Materials: 

Good  maps,  pictures  in  geography  and  from  books,  guide  books,  railway  folders. 
Children  can  make  collection  of  productions,  of  postcards,  from  places  along  the 
imaginary  route  of  travel.    Bud  and  Bamboo;  Pen-se,  in  Seven  Little  Sisters,  and 
Child  Life  in  a  Chinese  Home,  may  be  read  by  the  children. 
References:  Carpenter,  Geographical  Reader,  Asia,  China.  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are 

Fed;  How  We  Are  Sheltered;  How  We  Travel. 

The  Rain  Forests  of  the  Amazon 
/.  A  Great  River — The  Amazon. 

1.  Origin  of  name — El  Rio  de  las  Amazonas.  Discovered  by  Yanez  Pincon  in 
1500.  Explored  by  Frances  Orellana,  and  Europena,  in  1540  who  called  it  the  Ama- 
zon because  on  its  banks  they  saw  a  group  of  women  who  resembled  the  Amazons 
or  women  warriors  of  Greece.  These  people  allowed  no  man  to  live  with  them. 
They  fought  on  horseback  and  on  foot  under  the  conduct  of  a  queen.  They  were 
very  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  most  famous  Amazons  were  those  who 
dwelt  in  Pontus.  These  built  the  city  of  Ephesus  and  attacked  Attica  in  time  of 
Thesus.  They  also  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  Their  queen,  Hippolyta,  was 
vanquished  by  Hercules. 

2.  Location  (use  map  and  globe).  North  of  central  part  of  South  America;  in 
region  of  equatorial  rains.  Once  said  to  be  the  great  sea  extending  from  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Pacific  Ocean.  Note:  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  Amazon  River  lies  between 
50°  and  75°  W.  Longitude.  Since  1°  equals  69  miles,  25°  equals  how  many  miles? 
It  also  lies  directly  south  of  the  equator,  one  of  its  three  mouths  being  crossed  by 
equator.  Lead  pupil  to  see  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great  volume  of  water. 
River  has  same  latitude  from  source  to  mouth. 

3.  Size. 

a.  Greatest  river  system  in  the  world:  200  small  streams  empty  into  it ;  empties 
into  Atlantic  Ocean  through  three  mouths;  navigable  for  about  3000  miles;  fed 
by  equatorial  rains;  (January  to  June)  makes  surrounding  country  a  swamp. 
Great  tidal  wave  rises  at  mouth  at  full  moon,  called  bore'  or  pororoca  by  natives. 

b.  Life  in  river:  alligators,  turtles,  great  quantities  of  fish. 

(1)  Turtle:  lays  100  eggs  at  a  time;  natives  gather  eggs  for  food;  eggs  covered 
with  tough  skin,  yolk  contains  oil,  natives  pound  eggs  with  sticks,  pour  water  into 
mixture,  oil  rises  to  top  when  exposed  to  sun,  skimmed  off,  boiled  in  copper 
kettle,  used  for  burning  and  cooking. 

(2)  Manatee  or  sea  cow:  lives  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  swims  nearly  full 
length  of  Amazon. 

4.  Route  of  Travel. 

a.  From  Baltimore:  Patapsco  River,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
Amazon  River. 

b.  From  New  York:  [Boat  laden  with  kerosene,  hardware,  pine  lumber,  and 
codfish.]  New  York  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Amazon  River  to 
Para,  the  rubber  port. 

Problem:  Why  these  supplies  are  needed  in  the  Amazon  region,  and  what  this  re- 
gion yields  in  return. 
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77.  The  Tropics:  Along  Banks  of  Amazon. 

1.  Dense  forests. 

2.  Para — a  typical  town  and  rubber  port  in  the  Tropics. 

a.  Buildings:  three  or  four  stories  high  built  close  to  sidewalk;  tiled  walls  of 
green,  blue  and  yellow. 

b.  People — Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Negroes.    The  natives  dress  in  coarse 
white  cotton,  and  appear  without  hats  or  shoes. 

c.  Shops:  very  large;  great  quantities  of  goods  displayed;  bright  calicoes; 
white  cottons;  hammocks  of  all  kinds  used  for  beds. 

d.  Sights:  beautiful  parks,  wealthy  homes,  beautifully  dressed  women  at 
windows. 

e.  Scene  on  wharf  at  Para. 

(1)  Pineapples,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  and  oranges  brought  from  islands  in 
small  boats. 

(2)  Gaily  dressed  negro  women  selling  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

(3)  Baskets  of  manioc  flour  which  looks  like  ground  popcorn;  same  as 
tapioca. 

(4)  Native  with  snapping  turtle  on  head.    Turtle  turned  on  back,  head 
and  feet  sticking  out;  snapping  but  can  reach  nothing. 

(5/  Great  twists  of  black  tobacco,  great  piles  of  rubber. 

f.  Atmosphere  of  Para. 

(1)  Air  full  of  dampness;  knives,  cameras,  guns  must  be  cleaned  every 
day  to  keep  from  getting  rusty. 

Guns  loaded  at  night  will  not  go  off  in  morning. 
Moldy  spots  on  shoes  in  morning. 

(2)  Heavy  rains  every  afternoon.  People  wait  until  rain  is  over  to  go  calling 
Problem:  To  find  what  a  dense  rain  forest  yields  in  exchange  for  products  from 

United  States. 

III.  The  Tropics:  In  the  Interior: 

1.  Almost  level  plain. 

2.  Dense  forest. 

a.  Appearance:  Woods  nearly  same  all  year;  always  trees  in  blossom;  always 
trees  bearing  fruit;  always  luxuriant  leafage. 

b.  Sounds  in  forest:  Almost  dense  silence.  Only  sounds  heard:  crash  of  falling 
trees,  chattering  of  monkeys,  shrill  scream  of  animal  caught  by  boa,  calls  of  birds. 

c  Life  in  forest:  Many  tree-dwelling  animals. 

(1)  Larger  animals:  monkey,  jaguar,  sloth. 

(2)  Reptiles:  Lizard,  boa,  when  coiled  among  trees  looks  like  vine;  can  crush 
deer  in  coils. 

(3)  Birds:  Many  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  as  cardinal. 

(4)  Insects:  White  ants  or  termites — live  in  colonies:  build  houses  of  earth 
Many  beautiful  butterflies. 

(5)  Insect  eaters:  Anteater,  long  claws,  adapted  to  digging  ants  from  earth 
sharp  pointed  snout  and  long  tongue  aid  in  finding  and  devouring  food. 

d.  People:  Negroes,  the  natives,  live  in  rude  huts  of  thatch  or  logs;  dress  in 
coarse,  white  cotton  suits;  appear  hatless  and  bootless. 

(1)  Engaged  in  collecting  sap  from  rubber  trees  and  in  making  farina  or  tapioca ; 

(2)  Mode  of  travel:  on  buffalo;  on  foot.    Often  must  cut  way  through  wilder- 
ness. 

e.  Products  of  forest. 

(1)  Rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca. 
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(2)  Hardwood  trees,  red-wood,  mahogany,  dye  woods,  walnut,  rosewood,  ebony . 

(3)  Many  edible  nuts,  Brazil  nut,  pecans.    Monkeys  throw  nuts  from  trees. 
IV.  Industries: 

1.  Rubber: 

a.  Uses:  Erasers,  rubber  bands;  tires,  boots  for  horses;  coats,  caps,  gloves, 
shoes;  belting  for  machinery;  insulators  for  wires. 

b.  Source:  Caoutchouc  or  rubber  tree;  grows  best  where  land  is  flooded  part  of 
year.    Best  rubber  comes  from  Amazon  region. 

c.  The  rubber  tree: 

(1)  Grows  wild,  has  trunk  as  large  around  as  your  waist;  smooth,  light  gray 
bark. 

(2)  Fruit  like  horse  chestnut;  has  three  seeds;  when  ripe  bursts  with  sound  like 
cannon  ball. 

(3)  Takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  produce  sap  enough  to  pay  for  plant- 
ing. 

(4)  Gathering  sap:  thousands  of  Indians  employed;  trees  far  apart;  no  rub- 
ber groves  or  rubber  forests;  roads  mere  foot  paths;  gash  cut  in  tree,  little  bam- 
boo or  tin  cups  fixed;  sap  flows  very  slowly;  a  few  tablespoonfuls  each  day; 
white  like  milk,  tastes  sweet. 

(5)  Turning  sap  into  rubber;  hardens  quickly  in  open  air;  paddles  dipped 
into  milky  sap,  thrust  into  fire  of  palm  nuts;  mass  hardens,  darkens,  and  sticks 
like  varnish;  process  repeated  until  a  paddle  holds  a  mass  as  large  as  a  6  pound 
ham;  value  of  raw  rubber:  iump  as  big  as  a  baseball  costs  $1.00;  hams,  equal- 
ing 300  or  400  pounds  packed  in  boxes  at  Para  for  shipment  to  United  States 
and  Europe. 

References:  Carpenter,  South  America,  pp.  312-320;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Complete 
Geography,  p.  256. 

2.  Coffee: 

a.  Conditions  for  growth:  semi-tropical  climate:  can  not  stand  frost,  but  must 
not  have  too  much  heat;  soil  mixed  with  iron,  must  be  grown  on  hillside  in  shade 
of  trees. 

b.  Coffee  plant: 

(1)  Coffee  bean  like  dark  red  cherry,  contains  one  or  two  seeds. 

(2)  Beans  sown  first  in  seed  beds,  transplanted  when  month  old. 

(3)  Plants  set  quite  deeply  in  soil,  with  leaf  protection  from  sun. 

(4)  Begins  to  bear  fruit  when  four  years  old,  producing  three  or  four  pounds 
of  coffee  beans  each  year,  and  bears  for  thirty  years. 

c.  Picking  coffee: 

(1)  Blossoms  in  December. 

(2)  Picked  in  April  or  May. 

(3)  Hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  employed;  carry  baskets  on  heads 
when  picking. 

(4)  Taken  in  ox  carts  (six  oxen)  to  factories  on  coffee  plantation. 

d.  Curing  coffee: 

(1)  Run  through  machines  to  take  off  pulp  or  outside  skin,  and  scoured 
until  white. 

(2)  White  beans  spread  upon  drying  platform  in  sun  for  several  weeks.  Stirred 
with  wooden  rakes,  covered  up  at  night  and  when  it  rains. 

(3)  Skinning  the  beans:  Two  coats,  outer,  white,  like  parchment;  inner,  like 
silver;  thrown  into  machines:  skins  broken  then  fanned  out. 
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(4)  Beans  graded  according  to  size  by  being  passed  over  sieves  with  holes  of 
different  sizes. 

(5)  Packed  into  132  pound  bags.    Sewed  up;  shipped  from  Rio  Janiero  or 
Santos  to  Europe  or  United  States. 

Reference:  Carpenter,  South  America,  p.  257. 
3.  Cacoa  or  cocoa: 

a.  The  tree: 

(1)  Appearance: 

Looks  like  lilac  bush  (15-30  ft.  high);  ragged  and  gnarly;  leaves  very  bright 
green. 

(2)  Cultivation: 

Planted  in  rows  in  orchard;  weeds  kept  out.    Trees  produce  fruit  in  three  or 
four  years. 

b.  Thetruit. 

(1)  Appearance: 

Looks  like  large  ripe  cucumber  or  squash,  of  lemon  color  or  streaked  with  red 

(2)  Thick  skinned  fruit  with  about  thirty  dark  brown  seeds  like  large  lima 
beans,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

(3)  Preparation  for  market :    Fruit  gathered  when  ripe ;  cut  open — seeds  wash- 
ed out  of  pulp;  dried  in  sun;  shipped  to  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
c.  Manufactured  products: 

(1)  Ground  into  meal. 

(2)  Oil  pressed  from  meal. 

(3)  Chocolate  made,  from  oil. 

(4)  Cocoa  made  from  seed  hulls. 
Materials: 

Globe  and  map;  good  pictures  of  tropical  forests;  fruits  and  animal  life;  people  and 
customs;  collections  of  products  typical  of  the  region.    Geographical  cabinet  col- 
lections from  office  upon  request. 
References:  Carpenter,  South  America;  Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed:  How  We 

Are  Sheltered. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 

GRADES:  SOME  SUGGESTIONS 
"In  the  teaching  of  geography,  as  in  instruction  of  every  kind,  the 
fundamental  condition  for  success  is  that  the  teacher  has  so  through- 
ly mastered  the  subject  himself,  and  takes  so  much  real  interest  in 
it,  that  he  can  speak  to  his  pupils  about  it,  not  in  the  set  phrases  of  a 
class  book,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  knowledge,  being  quick 
to  draw  his  most  effective  illustrations  from  the  daily  experience  of 
those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself." — Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

In  the  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  R.  E. 
Dodge  and  C.  A.  Kirchwey,  the  following  principles  are  advocated: 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  teaching  children  geography,  among  other  things, 
and  also  that  we  are  teaching  geography  to  children.  Hence  our  plan  must  be  or- 
ganized from  two  contrasted  points  of  view,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  while  the 
work  must  be  worth  while  at  every  stage,  it  must  also  be  valuable  as  a  whole  in  pre- 
paring pupils  for  the  adult  life  they  will  meet  out  of  school. 
I.  The  relation  of  school  geography  to  the  science  of  geography: 

School  geography  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole  vast  field  of  geographic 
knowledge.  Therefore  the  small  part  of  the  field  presented  in  the  elementary  school 
must  be  geography,  as  this  term  is  interpreted  by  the  geographers  who  have  done 
most  to  organize  the  science  and  to  show  its  unity,  in  spite  of  its  close  interrelations 
with  biology,  astronomy,  history,  anthropology,  economics,  and  many  other  sciences. 

Geography  must  not  continue  to  be  what  it  has  so  long  been — as  taught  in  schools — 
a  vast  collection  of  more  or  less  unrelated  facts  about  things  on  the  earth;  it  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  science  of  geography  as  defined  by  the  authorities  in  this  field. 
//.  Geography  defined: 

The  scope  and  content  of  geography  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  generally 
accepted  definition:  "Geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man  and 
life;"  or,  more  fully,  "Geography  is  the  exact  and  organized  knowledge  of  the  distri 
bution  of  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  culminating  in  the  explanation  of 
the  interaction  of  man  with  his  terrestrial  environment." 

Geography  as  thus  defined  involves,  at  any  stage  in  one's  progress  in  the  study, 
the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  two  great  subjects — the  earth  and  man.  The 
study  of  geography  therefore  means  that  the  "causal  relation"  between  life  and  the 
earth  shall  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  and  that  the  interactions  of  causes  and  con- 
sequences shall  be  increasingly  brought  out.  This  causal  relation  is  the  keynote  that 
binds  the  several  factors  of  geography  together  as  a  science. 
777.  The  unity  of  the  subject: 

The  scientific  definition  of  geography  merely  gives  us  a  measure  with  which  to 
judge  the  value  of  facts  suggested  for  a  course  of  study. 

From  the  educational  standpoint  there  should  be  no  break  in  the  unity  of  geo- 
graphy teaching  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university.  At  every  stage  the 
work  should  be  so  arranged  that  what  has  been  previously  studied  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  present  work;  the  work  of  the  moment  must  in  the  same  way  be 
based  on  the  work  which  has  preceded  and  lead  up  to  that  which  follows.    This  principle 
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should  be  followed  as  closely  when  we  are  considering  the  relation  of  large  units  of  work, 
like  that  of  one  year  to  another  or  of  the  secondary  to  the  elementary  school,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  organization  of  a  series  of  given  lessons  on  one  topic  or  even  of  the  principal 
points  in  one  lesson.  In  the  latter  case  we  would  agree  that  good  teaching  required 
a  well-ordered  plan.  Why  should  not  this  principle  be  followed  as  rigorously  at 
all  times,  and  for  the  same  reason — because  it  is  pedagogically  strong. 

IV.  The  importance  of  geographic  principles: 

Formerly  we  were  satisfied  if  a  child's  mind  was  well  stored  with  the  facts  of 
"sailor  geography"  which  he  had  laboriously  memorized.  The  recent  emphasis  in 
school  work  of  the  reasons  for  geographic  facts  has  come  to  the  front  because  we  have 
seen  that  while  the  facts  may  change  in  quantity  they  remain  true  in  quality,  inas- 
much as  they  are  the  results  of  certain  world-wide  general  principles,  as  true  today 
as  they  have  been  throughout  all  time. 

Example:  Geographic  reasons  for  the  growth  of  such  a  city  as  New  York  or  Chicago. 

V.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  geographical  facts: 

"The  emphasis  of  principles  as  being  the  more  valuable  part  of  geography,  should 
not,  however,  be  taken  to  mean  that  facts  must  be  omitted  in  geography  .  .  . 
There  is  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  geographical  facts  that  a  pupil  must  know  by 
the  close  of  the  elementary  course.  Some  of  these — perhaps  a  larger  part — can  be 
the  outgrowth  of  careful  causal  work.  The  remainder  must  be  gained  through  de- 
liberate map  study  and  memory  work.  .  .  .  The  best  summary  of  what  is 
necessary  on  the  fact  side  has  been  made  by  Professor  Whitbeck  ["Results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  School  Course  in  Geography,"  Journal  of  Geography,  April,  1905, 
pp.  149-155]  as  follows: 

Knowledge  of  Location 

*1.  Given  an  unlettered  map  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  states  are  outlined, 
our  grammar  school  graduate  ought  to  be  able  to  write  the  names  of  the  states  in 
their  proper  places.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  the  important  divisions 
of  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

'2.  He  should  know  the  approximate  location  of  the  eight  or  ten  best  known  rivers 
of  the  Mississippi  system;  three  or  four  of  the  Pacific  Slope  rivers,  and  two  or  three 
of  Canada:  the  three  great  river  systems  of  South  America;  four  or  five  of  Africa,  a 
half-dozen  of  Asia,  two  or  three  of  the  British  Isles,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Russia;  also  the  Po  and  the  Danube.  He  should,  of  course,  know  the  rivers  of  the 
region  in  which  he  lives. 

'3.  He  should  know  the  location  of  such  arms  of  the  ocean  as  are  highways  of  the 
world's  great  commercial  movements. 

'4.  He  should  know  the  location  of  those  islands  and  groups  of  islands  that  are 
real  factors  in  the  world's  activities,  or  have  a  general  historical  interest. 

'5.  He  should  know  the  facts  of  position,  direction  of  trend,  etc.,  of  the  half-dozen 
most  important  mountain  systems  or  mountain  groups  of  North  America;  the  Andes, 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  Apennines,  Caucausus,  Ural,  Himalaya,  and  Altai;  the  location  of  a 
few  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  peaks,  such,  for  example,  as  Mt.  Blanc  and  Mt. 
Everest. 

'6.  There  are  a  few  capes  that  are  often  mentioned,  such  as  Horn  and  Good  Hope, 
and  their  location  is  worth  knowing. 

'7-  He  ought  to  know  something  of  the  location  of  some  twenty-five  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States,  what  those  cities  stand  for  in  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life,  and  the  advantages  of  their  situation.  There  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
foreign  cities  whose  location  should  be  definitely  known,  and  also  something  of  what 
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those  cities  stand  for.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  fifty  or  more  other  cities  at 
home  and  abroad  whose  names  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  pupil.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  merely  in  what  state  or  nation  these  are  located. 

'8.  The  facts  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  physical,  commercial,  and  political  geo- 
graphy must  be  acquired  mainly  through  a  study  of  the  relation  of  causes  to  conse- 
quences. Not  all  the  possible  facts  in  any  of  these  three  great  divisions  of  geography 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  school  work.  Only  the  most  important,  either  as  per- 
manent acquisitions  or  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  school  course,  can  be  studied 
in  the  elementary  school.  These  facts  are  well  given  in  almost  any  one  of  the  latest 
school  geographies  and  need  not  be  itemized  here.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
that  too  many  details  are  not  introduced,  for  an  overcrowded  course  is  less  valuable 
as  a  working  basis  than  a  meagre  one.  A  teacher  can  develop  a  meagre  course  and 
make  it  rich  and  valuable,  while  an  overcrowded  course,  which  must  all  be  covered, 
leads  to  a  memorizing  of  mere  skeletal  facts  without  any  comprehension  of  the  vital 
connecting  relations  and  principles.'  " — Dodge  and  Kirchwey,  pp.  6-12. 

VI.  Judgment  and  power  to  use  the  facts: 

Besides  these  facts  the  pupil  must  acquire 

1.  The  power  to  use  these  facts,  to  test  their  accuracy,  to  be  skep- 
tical concerning  authors  who  try  to  overthrow  the  principles  taught, 
to  use  references,  atlases,  gazeteers,  books  of  description  and  com- 
mercial reports. 

2.  The  power  to  test  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  own  and 
other  people's  thinking. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  in  the  grades  (5-8)  understand  the 
point  of  view  from  which  "Home  Geography"  and  "The  World  as  a 
Globe"  have  been  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  if  he  would 
build  an  intelligent  course  of  study  upon  these  two  factors. 

VII.  The  use  of  the  map  (From  Calkins:  Course  of  Study  for  the  Dis- 
trict Schools  of  Michigan) : 

For  every  region  studied  there  is  much  information  concerning  position,  form  and 
boundaries,  size,  surface  and  drainage,  that  can  be  much  better  read  from  the  map 
1/  than  it  can  from  the  text.  This  work  should  be  done  in  the  class  and  from  good  wall 
maps.  The  Sydow-Habenicht  and  Goode  maps  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The 
work  of  map  reading  should  be  done  at  first  under  the  teacher's  direction  and  ques- 
tioning. Organize  your  class  into  an  imaginary  exploring  party  and  acquire  in  half 
an  hour  from  the  map  information  which  required  years  of  toil  and  the  cost  of  the 
life  of  many  a  brave  explorer  to  accumulate.  As  you  sail  in  imagination  up  the  Ama- 
zon or  Nile  or  Mississippi,  tell  them  by  word  and  picture  of  the  wonderful  sights  that 
would  greet  their  eyes  were  they  really  sailing  up  those  rivers.  Make  the  symbols 
on  the  map  speak  of  real  rivers,  mountains  and  plains.  When  the  map  has  told  all 
it  can  in  this  way,  send  the  pupils  to  the  text  to  read  what  it  has  to  say.  What  it 
does  say  will  mean  something,  even  if  only  a  repetition  of  what  they  have  already 
found  out  from  the  map,  because  they  are  prepared  to  understand  it.  They  will  be 
surprised  and  delighted  to  know  that  they  can  write  from  the  map  as  good  and  as  full 
descriptions  of  surface  and  drainage  as  their  text  contains.  Give  them  not  one,  but 
many  chances  to  do  this.  Have  them  study  carefully  the  text  with  the  end  in  view 
of  determining  how  much  of  the  information  given  in  the  text  could  be  acquired  from 
a  map. 
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VIII.  The  atlas  or  map  habit  (Calkins) : 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  child  should  learn  while  in  school  the  location  of 
many  important  places  and  physical  features.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this 
could  best  be  done  by  map  questions  and  by  giving  long  lists  of  places  which  were  to 
be  located  on  the  map  and  the  locations  committed  to  memory.  Those  who  have 
come  through  such  a  process  know  how  useless  it  was  and  how,  as  soon  as  the  drill 
ceased,  these  unassociated  names  and  places  began  to  slip  away  until  now  only  those 
remain  which  we  have  since  had  occasion  to  use. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  instead  of  this  abstract  committing  to  memory,  the  teacher 
at  this  impressionable  age  start  the  pupils  aright  in  the  formation  of  the  atlas  habit. 
Whenever  and  wherever,  in  the  preparation  of  a  reading,  history,  or  geography 
lesson,  the  pupil  reads  of  a  city,  river,  mountain  or  other  geographical  feature,  the 
teacher  should  insist  that  he  stop  then  and  there  and  look  up  on  his  map  the  location 
of  the  place.  Places  located  in  this  way  have  something  with  which  they  can  be  as- 
sociated and  will  be  remembered  the  longer  because  of  this  association.  If  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  map  can  once  be  formed  in  the  grades,  it  will  solve  once  for  all  the 
problem  of  location  of  places  in  geography  study. 
IX>  The  use  of  small  outline  or  base  maps  (Calkins): 

It  is  not  enough  that  pupils  should  read  maps,  find  the  location  of  places  upon 
maps,  and  "cultivate  the  atlas  habit.  Pupils  should  express  their  geographical  knowl- 
edge upon  maps.  The  map  should  be  a  means  of  geographical  expression  as  well  as 
impression.  Pupils  should  make  maps.  This  is  usually  done  by  having  the  pupils 
draw  maps  from  memory.  This  practice  has  hardly  a  single  argument  in  its  favor. 
It  serves  to  impress  incorrect  ideas  of  form  rather  than  correct  ideas  because  pupils 
cannot  draw  correct  maps  and  in  thus  drawing  maps  from  memory  the  mistakes  are 
fastened  in  the  pupils'  mind  as  well  as  correct  ideas. 

Instead  of  memory  maps  provide  the  pupils  with  small  outline  maps  showing  the 
boundaries  of  countries,  the  chief  rivers,  etc.,  but  without  names.  If  you  wish  to 
impress  the  shape  of  a  continent,  have  the  pupils  trace  over  the  coast  lines  with  pen 
or  pencil  making  them  heavier.  To  teach  rivers  let  them  print  the  names  of  the  more 
important  rivers  on  the  various  rivers  shown  on  the  outline  map.  With  colored 
pencils  the  pupils  can  color  in  the  various  countries  whose  boundaries  are  shown  on 
the  outline  map.  Symbols  for  cities  may  be  located  on  the  map  and  their  names 
printed.  The  use  of  these  maps  more  than  anything  else  will  tend  to  fix  in  the  child's 
mind  the  main  facts  about  the  locations  of  the  various  countries,  cities,  rivers,  etc., 
studied  in  these  grades. 

In  the  lower  grades  pupils  are  interested  in  activity  for  the  sake  of  activity  but 
in  the  intermediate  grades  the  pupils  are  interested  in  activity  for  the  sake  of  the 
result  they  get.    They  will  usually  be  delighted  to  fill  in  and  use  these  maps. 

The  sand  table,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  expression  by  the 
child,  and  not  by  the  teacher  as  a  means  of  teaching  new  ideas  and  concepts.    If  the 
child  has  studied  directly  some  alluvial  fan,  gully,  or  valley,  the  reproduction  of  his 
conception  of  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  fixing  the  concept  clearly  in  his  mind. 
X.  The  use  of  text  and  supplementary  readers  (Calkins) : 

In  most  existing  textbooks  there  is  a  mass  of  information,  some  of  which  may  well 
be  acquired  from  the  map  and  not  from  the  text.  To  distinguish  between  these  two 
classes  of  information  is  a  valuable  exercise.  To  distinguish  between  and  bring  out 
the  important  points  from  the  unimportant,  to  drill,  illustrate,  explain  and  supple- 
ment the  text,  is  the  function  of  the  teacher.  Teach  the  child  to  extract  the  meaning 
from  the  printed  page  without  committing  it  to  memory  word  for  word.    There  is 
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little  in  any  text  that  needs  to  be  thus  committed.  Don't  expect  the  child  to  know 
every  city,  6tream,  mountain  peak  and  range  that  the  text  mentions.  Let  him  lo- 
cate them  on  the  map  as  he  reads  about  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  atlas  habit  which 
you  are  to  cultivate,  but  don't  expect  that  all  will  be  remembered.  Study  the  most 
important  cities  and  physical  features  so  thoroughly  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Lack  of  space  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  authors  of  grade  texts  so  to  boil  down 
the  subject  matter  which  they  present  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  skeleton  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge.  To  give  life  and  interest  to  these  dry  bones  of  fact,  the  teachers 
and  school  boards  are  urged  to  provide  the  pupils  with  geographical  readers.  A  single 
set  is  better  than  none  and  if  the  teacher  can  get  it  in  no  other  way  she  should  pur- 
chase it  herself  and  consider  it  as  part  of  her  outfit  for  teaching.  The  information  she 
will  get  in  this  way  will  more  than  repay  in  satisfaction  for  the  money  invested. 
Clippings  from  newspapers  and  articles  from  magazines  may  be  accumulated  in  un- 
limited quantities  and  at  little  expense.  Every  effort  that  is  possible  should  be  made 
to  clothe  the  bare  facts  of  the  text  with  the  life  and  interest  which  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy ought  to  inspire. 

XI.  The  use  of  the  project  and  the  problem: 

Throughout  the  detailed  outlines  for  the  several  grades,  suggested 
problems  for  intensive  study  are  given,  and  some  projects  are  named. 
To  write  a  guide  book  for  France  after  France  has  been  studied  in 
the  fifth  grade  is  a  project  that  will  serve  for  summary  and  review 
purposes.  The  following  characteristics  for  a  good  problem  in  geo- 
graphy were  formulated  by  Miss  Mary  Watson,  seventh  grade  teach- 
er in  the  Towson  High  School;  they  were  presented  to  a  group  of 
seventh  grade  teachers,  discussed  by  them,  and  accepted  as  a  standard 
for  judging  the  worth  of  a  problem. 
Characteristics  of  a  good  problem: 
J.  It  must  be  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

1.  This  will  be  true  if  the  problem  grows  out  of  some  geographical  relation  in 
connection  with  some  previous  work  in  geography.  Take,  for  example,  the  state- 
ments: 

"There  are  less  than  seven  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  South  America." 

"There  are  nearly  one  hundred  twenty-five  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  Europe." 

"Europe  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  continents." 

From  these  statements  the  problem  "Find  out  why  Europe  is  the  most  densely 
populated  of  the  continents,"  can  be  deduced,  and  should  be  an  interesting  one  for 
study. 

Again,  if  Asia  has  been  studied,  the  approach  to  the  study  of  Europe  might  be  made 
by  way  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  for  no  study  of  Asia,  no  matter  how  cursory,  should 
fail  to  arouse  interest  in  either  the  great  Russian  Empire  or  in  Turkey. 

2.  It  will  be  interesting,  too,  if  it  has  grown  out  of  some  natural,  social  or  political 
event  happening  within  the  child's  own  experience. 

II.  It  must  make  the  class  think: 

1.  This  would  necessitate  the  recall  of  geographical  facts  already  fixed  from  past 
geographical  experiences. 

In  developing  the  first  big  topic  that  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  problem  re- 
garding "Europe  and  its  density  of  population,"  the  class  might  be  led  to  recall  the 
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facts  learned  about  South  America  and  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  that  continent;  to  make  comparisons;  and  to  form  conclusions  to  fit  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe.    One  would  expect  the  class  to  decide  that  the  first  big  topic  in 
the  study  of  Europe  is: 
"The  bearing  of  location  upon  development  of  Europe." 

(2)  It  will  necessitate  the  finding  out  of  the  "Why"  and  the  "How"  of  facts  and 
of  geographic  relations: 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  child  to  discover  that  when  a  country  lies  in  the  Temperate 
Zone  it  means  the  advantage  of  growth  and  development  for  that  country.  The 
mass  of  Europe  lies  in  the  Temperate  Zone — He  must  also  find  out  why  being  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  means  growth  and  development.  He  must  work  out  for  himself  that 
a  country  lying  in  that  zone  is  in  the  path  of  the  S.  W.  Westerlies,  which  are  rain- 
bearing  winds  and  therefore  make  the  great  plain  region  of  Europe  one  of  the  most 
extensive  agricultural  regions  in  the  world.  He  must  know  not  only  that  the  loca- 
tion of  Europe  is  central  in  the  world  land-mass  and  that  she  is  bordered  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  also  that  these  factors  have  had  great 
influence  upon  her  commerce,  colonization,  settlement,  and  industries. 

(3)  It  will  involve  comparison  and  selection. 

The  finding  of  differences  is  a  very  important  matter  where  generalizations  are 
concerned. 

777.  A  good  problem  necessitates  the  gathering  of  information  from  texts,  maps, 
graphs,  pictures,  observation,  experiments,  source  material,  individuals,  museums. 

IV.  It  leads  to  the  modification  of  generalizations  or  the  making  of  new  generaliza- 
tions, and  the  testing  of  those  generalizations  by  application  to  specific  situations.  For 
example: 

The  statement: — 

"England's  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  have  had  much  influence  on  her  devel- 
opment and  her  population,"  should  bring  out  the  generalization: 

"A  country  rich  in  coal  and  iron  will  be  progressive.  But  so  far  China  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule." 

V.  It  necessitates  the  study  of  many  related  problems.    Examples: 

1.  Why  are  Europe's  highlands  an  advantage? 

2.  How  has  Europe's  great  plain  region  made  for  development  and  settlement? 

3.  Why  is  England  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe? 

4.  Why  is  Russia  one  of  the  least  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe? 

VI.  A  good  problem  needs  maps,  graphs,  modeling,  for  illustrative  purposes, 

VII.  A  good  problem  furnishes  ground  for  discussion  and  debate. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Read  "Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Some  Sug- 
gestions," pp.  215-220  carefully  many  times  during  the  year. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  continents  are  studied  in  a  more  logical  out- 
line than  in  the  fourth,  and  related  fact  accumulations  are  of  great 
importance.  In  addition  to  latitude  and  longitude  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  windbelts  of  the  world  are  studied. 

The  subject  matter  here  outlined  is  arranged  on  cyclopedic  form  purely  for  the 
teacher's  convenience.  It  should  be  taught  in  any  order  the  teacher  wishes,  She 
will  of  course  be  guided  by  the  class-room  project  in  her  topic  for  the  lesson  attack. 
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/.  Principles  of  geography: 

"The  pupil's  memory  is  now  very  active.  Things  learned  at  this 
time  are  long  remembered.  Now  the  child  is  learning  the  multipli- 
cation table  in  arithmetic.  Now  is  the  time  to  fix  the  basal  facts  of 
place  geography,  such  as  the  names  and  locations  of  countries, 
cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  but  do  not  attempt  to  do  this  by  hav- 
ing long  lists  of  places  committed  to  memory,  but  grow  out  of  the 
regular  work  by  the  cultivation  of  the  atlas  habit  and  the  use  of  base 
maps." 
1.  Globe  lessons:  (Calkins) 

a.  Continents  and  oceans: 

In  Comparative  Geography  of  the  third  grade,  pupils  have  had  stories  and  de- 
scriptions of  regions  selected  from  all  continents.  The  first  step  in  globe  lessons 
should  be  to  develop  the  idea  that  we  live  on  a  round  earth  and  that  its  surface  is 
divided  into  large  land  masses  called  continents  and  large  bodies  of  water  called 
oceans.  As  the  teacher  points  to  the  symbols  for  the  continents  and  tells  the  pu- 
pils that  this  symbol  stands  for  the  continent  on  which  they  live,  or  for  Europe  or 
South  America,  and  lets  the  pupils  tell  what  they  know  about  these  regions,  the 
symbols  will  come  to  stand  for  real  places  in  which  real  people  live.  Bring  out  the 
general  shape  of  the  continents,  the  larger  seas,  gulfs,  bays  and  rivers.  Drill  on 
the  globe  until  every  pupil  knows  and  can  point  out  on  the  globe  the  continent  and 
more  important  countries. 

b.  Directions  on  the  globe: 

In  the  maps  of  the  schoolroom  and  school  grounds  used  in  the  third  grade, 
directions  were  indicated  by  an  arrow  which  pointed  north.  Develop  the  idea  that 
direction  symbols  on  the  globe  are  meridians  and  parallels ;  that  two  places  are  north 
and  south  from  each  other  only  when  they  are  on  the  same  meridian,  or  east  and 
west  from  each  other  when  on  the  same  parallel.  Drill  on  the  use  of  meridians 
and  parallels  for  telling  directions  until  every  pupil  tells  directions  on  the  globe 
easily. 

c.  Latitude  and  longitude: 

On  the  maps  of  the  schoolroom  pupils  have  located  their  seats  in  the  room 
by  saying  that  their  seats  are  so  many  seats  east  or  west  and  so  many  seats  north 
or  south  from  some  other  seat.  On  the  map  of  the  school  district  they  have  de- 
scribed the  location  of  their  homes  by  saying  that  they  live  a  certain  number  of 
miles  north  or  south  and  a  certain  number  of  miles  from  the  schoolhouse.  In 
a  similar  way  places  are  located  on  the  globe  by  giving  the  number  of  degrees  that 
a  place  is  east  or  west  from  the  prime  meridian  and  north  or  south  from  the  equator. 
Drill,  drill,  drill  upon  this  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude  until  every  pupil  can 
locate  places  where  their  latitude  and  longitude  are  given  or  find  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places  from  the  globe.  Easy  numbers,  multiples  of  ten  for  latitude 
and  fifteen  for  longitude  should  be  used,  such  as  40°  N.  and  60°  W. 

d.  Size  of  the  earth: 

Every  globe  has  a  scale  of  miles.  It  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  in  miles  by  the  circumference  of  the  globe  in  inches.  The  quo- 
tient will  be  the  number  of  miles  to  the  inch  on  the  globe.  With  a  strip  of  paper 
let  the  pupils  measure  the  distance  on  the  globe  in  inches  between  many  places 
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and  then  change  this  to  miles  by  multiplying  by  the  number  of  miles  to  each  inch. 
In  this  way  have  the  pupils  find  the  length  and  width  of  the  continents  as  they  are 
studied,  and  other  distances. 

e.  Motions  of  the  earth: 

(1)  Rotation.  Do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  earth  rotates  but  give 
instead  some  consequences  of  rotation  such  as:  Succession  of  day  and  night,  the 
day  as  a  unit  of  time,  and  how  our  life  and  habits  of  work  and  rest  are  regulated 
by  the  alternating  periods  of  darkness  and  light. 

(2)  Directions.  North  is  toward  the  north  pole,  south  is  toward  the  south  pole. 
The  poles  are  the  ends  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  axis  is  the  line  on  which  the  earth 
rotates  or  turns.  If  there  were  no  rotation  there  would  be  no  axis,  no  poles,  and  no 
directions.  Do  not  say  to  the  children,  "Up"  for  north,  and  "Down"  for  south. 
Say  instead  'North '  when  you  mean  north  and  'South '  when  you  mean  south. 

(3)  Revolution.  This  motion  cannot  be  proven  to  the  children.  All  that  can 
be  done  with  it  is  to  say  that  the  earth  does  go  around  the  sun  and  that  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  this  is  called  a  year.  Above  all  things  do  not  teach  that  revolution 
causes  seasons  when  it  is  but  one  of  the  three  or  four  different  factors  tnat  cause  sea- 
sons. Instead  of  trying  to  show  the  effect  of  revolution  in  helping  to  cause  seasons, 
review  how  the  long  days  and  steep  rays  make  the  summers  warm  and  short  days  and 
slanting  rays  make  the  winters  cold  as  the  pupils  discovered  in  the  third  grade  from 
their  observations. 

f.  Climatic  conditions  on  the  earth. 

The  basis  for  this  work  has  been  laid  in  the  observation  study  of  seasons  and 
weather  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  Review  what  the  pupils  there  learned 
from  observation  as  to  the  relation  of  high  sun  and  low  sun  to  the  warm  tempera- 
tures of  summer  and  the  cold  ones  of  winter.  If  the  teacher  will  now  carry  the 
class  in  imagination  to  the  equator  and  tell  them  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
and  where  it  is  at  noon  at  various  times  during  the  year,  emphasizing  the  steep 
rays  which  always  fall  here,  the  pupils  from  their  own  experience  with  steep  rays 
and  a  high  sun  ought  to  infer  the  hot  temperatures  of  this  region.  Then  carry 
them  again  to  the  "land  of  the  midnight  sun"  with  its  slanting  rays  and  low  sun 
and  let  them  infer  the  conditions  of  temperature  there. 

Teach  the  hot  moist  climate  that  is  found  in  the  doldrum  belt  near  the  equator, 
bringing  in  the  daily  rains  of  that  belt.  As  typical  of  the  weather  in  this  belt  some 
hot,  sultry  day  in  May  or  June  should  be  selected  in  the  home  region,  when  in  the 
afternoon  there  is  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  from  some  passing  thunderstorms. 
Contrast  with  this  rainy  belt  the  hot,  dry  regions  on  either  side  over  which  tne 
trade  winds  blow  making  such  deserts  as  Sahara,  Kalahari,  and  the  one  in  Australia. 
Now  contrast  with  the  uniformly  hot  and  dry  climate  of  the  deserts  or  uniformly 
hot  and  moist  climate  of  the  doldrum  belt,  the  variable  weather  of  the  temperate 
zone  as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  child.  Yet,  even  with  all  its  variations  and 
changeableness  there  are  certain  types  of  weather  prevailing  for  a  short  time  in 
every  district  of  the  state  which  may  well  characterize  all  the  great  types  of  climate 
in  the  world. 

77.  Fact  geography  and  continent  study: 

Approach  the  study  of  each  continent  through  the  physical  map. 

Teach  the  continents  as  the  homes  of  the  many  people  of  other 
lands  studied  in  lower  grades. 
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Use  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  other  illustrative  material  to 
make  the  study  as  vivid  as  possible. 

Avoid  treating  the  fifth  grade  child  as  if  he  were  the  seventh. 
Make  the  work  largely  fact  work  but  related  fact  work.  If  problems 
are  used  let  them  be  very  simply  treated- 

The  following  outline  should  be  in  the  teacher's  mind  when  pre- 
senting the  study  of  any  continent  to  a  class  but  the  order  of  the 
topics  is  not  arbitrary.  Sometimes  a  continent  might  be  approached 
better  through  the  child's  immediate  environment;  sometimes  through 
the  study  of  pictures,  with  the  industries,  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
climate,  etc.,  developed  from  the  illustrations;  but  whatever  the 
approach,  at  the  close  of  the  study  the  logical  outline  should  be  made 
as  follows: 

1.  Outline  for  study: 
a. 

(1.)  Position:  in  hemisphere;  in  zones;  from  continents;  from  oceans;  between  par- 
allels; between  meridians. 

(2.)  Form:  relative;  actual;  as  shown  by  map,  with  indentations  and  prolongations. 
(3.)  Size:  relative,  in  relation  to  other  continents  and  to  ocean  areas;  actual,  number 
of  square  miles. 

(4.)  Relief:  primary  highlands,  position,  extent,  elevation. 
b. 

(5.)  Climate:  winds  over  ocean  or  land,  from  warm  to  cold,  or  cold  to  warm  lati- 
tudes; prevailing  direction,  whence  it  came. 
Rainfall — where  and  why;  where  not  and  why. 
(6.)  Drainage — rivers,  seas,  lakes. 
c. 

(7.)  Vegetable  life. 
(8.)  Animal  life. 
(9.)  Mineral  resources. 
(10.)  People. 
d. 

(11.)  Distribution  of  population  as  dependent  upon  possibilities  of  productive  occu- 
pation. 

(12.)  Productive  occupations  as  dependent  upon  resources,  supply  and  demand,  and 
commercial  advantages. 
(13.)  Development  and  location  of  centers  of  population. 
(14.)  Development  of  commercial  and  trade  routes. 

2.  North  America.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 

3.  The  United  States. 

Its  sections:  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Southern,  Central,  Western;  largest 
cities  of  each  section;  data  to  be  drawn  from  newspaper  reports;  productive  areas; 
study  of  the  typical  industries  of  each  section  from  the  geography  point  of  view. 
Seldom  does  the  study  of  processes  in  the  industries  contribute  to  geographical 
knowledge;  these  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  industrial  arts  which  closely 
correlates  with  geography. 

4.  South  America.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 
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5.  Europe.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 

6.  Asia.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 

7.  Africa.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 

8.  Australia.  (Studied  as  suggested.) 

9.  Correlate  the  geography  with  the  other  subjects  that  aid  in  explaining  the  social 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  life  of  man  today. 

10.  Newspaper  current  events  will  include  the  whole  world  as  the  field  of  social  interest, 
and  may  be  made  the  starting  point  for  the  study  of  continents,  countries,  or 
industries. 

///.  Some  suggestive  approaches  to  study  of  the  continents,  made  by  the  members  of  the 
revision  committee.  (Arranged  by  Anna  C.  Padian,  Evergreen  School,  and 
Dena  Aitcheson,  Fullerton  School.) 

1.  South  America: 

a.  Through  changes  in  trade  conditions: 
Problems: 

(1)  To  find  out  what  products  of  South  America  are  needed  most  in  North 
America. 

(2)  To  find  out  how  this  transfer  of  trade  from  Europe  to  America  will  affect 
the  development  of  South  America:  (a)  European  war.    (b)  Completion  of  canal. 

b.  Through  study  of  pictures  showing  industries. 
Problems: 

(1)  To  find  out  what  parts  of  South  America  are  like  our  own  country.    Why? 

(2)  To  find  out  why  South  America  was  so  long  in  developing  even  though  longer 
known  than  North  America. 

c.  Through  study  of  the  three  great  valleys,  highlands,  and  river  systems: 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  conditions  in  the  three  regions  and  how  their  products  and  in- 
dustries differ. 

2.  Europe: 

a.  Through  imaginary  trips  through  Europe. 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  which  country  you  would  prefer  to  live  in  and  why. 

b.  Through  children's  forefathers. 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  how  they  lived  at  home  and  why  they  left  their  native  lands. 

c.  Through  study  of  British  Isles,  the  leading  power  of  the  world. 
Problems: 

(1)  Why  are  the  British  Isles  the  leading  power  of  the  world? 

(2)  To  find  out  how  its  location  has  affected  its  life  and  progress. 

d.  Through  its  many  industries. 
Problem: 

(1.)  To  find  out  in  what  ways  its  products  help  to  shape  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

3.  Asia: 

a.  Through  study  of  principal  industries. 

b.  Through  industries  which  affect  us. 
Problems: 

(1)  To  find  out  what  products  of  Asia  are  in  greatest  demand  in  our  country. 

(2)  Why  is  labor  so  cheap  in  Asia? 
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c.  Through  Siberia  as  a  part  of  Russia. 
Problem: 

(1)  The  possibilities  of  its  growth  and  development  under  more  favorable  gov- 
ernmental conditions. 

d.  Through  study  of  Asiatic  people. 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  that  the  people  of  southwest  Asia  live  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  why  this  is  so. 

e.  Through  a  study  of  Japan  as  the  only  World  Power  in  Asia. 
Problem: 

(1)  Why  is  Japan  the  leading  country  of  Asia. 

4.  Africa: 

a.  Through  recall: 

(1)  Of  history — Joseph,  Alexander,  Magellan. 

(2)  Of  globe  facts — latitude,  wind  belts. 

(3)  Of  life — people,  animals,  and  plants. 
Problems: 

(1)  To  find  out  if  there  is  any  hope  of  ever  reclaiming  the  Sahara  Desert. 

(2)  What  is  the  negroes'  position  or  place  in  their  own  land? 

b.  Through  the  circus  and  pictures  of  native  animals. 
Problems: 

(1)  Why  are  so  many  large  animals  found  there? 

(2)  Why  are  they  not  found  in  other  lands? 

c   Through  European  interests  in  the  Dark  continent. 
Problems: 

(1)  To  find  out  which  European  nations  got  first  foothold,  and  how? 

(2)  What  attracted  them? 

(3)  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered? 

d.  Through  recall  of  Livingston  and  Stanley. 
Problems: 

(1)  Why  were  they  so  determined  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  Africa's  jungle? 

(2)  What  was  their  object  in  remaining? 

5.  Australia: 

a.  Through  study  of  the  sheep  industry. 
Problems: 

(1)  Why  the  finest  wool  in  the  world  comes  from  Australia. 

(2)  Why  most  of  the  products  of  Australia  are  sent  to  England. 

b.  Through  early  history  of  the  country. 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  what  attracted  the  early  settlers. 

e.  Through  study  of  coral  reefs. 
Problem: 

(1)  To  find  out  how  these  reefs  affect  the  trade  routes. 

d.  Through  pictures  of  animal  and  plant  life. 
Problem: 

(1)  Why  are  the  animals  and  plants  of  Australia  different  from  those  of  other 
countries? 

Text:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I;  Part  II;  Supplementary:  Chamberlain,  The 
Continents  and  Their  People,  Macmillan  Co. ;  Carpenter,  Geographical  Readers;  Car- 
penter, Readers  on  Commerce  and  Industry;  Huntingdon,  Asia;  Sutherland  .and  San- 
ford.  Our  Own  Country  and  Her  Possessions,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Reference  books:  Dodge,  Advanced  Geography,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  McMurry, 
Type  Studies  from  United  Stales  Geography,  Macmillan;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Larger 
Types,  Macmillan;  McMurry,  Charles,  Special  Method  in  Geography,  Macmillan; 
Johnson,  Mathematical  Geography,  A.  B.  Co.;  Smith,  Russell,  Commercial  Geography, 
Holt  &  Co. ;  Dodge  and  Kirchwey,  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ; 
Brooks,  The  Story  of  Cotton,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Fairbanks,  The  Western  United 
States,  Heath  &  Co. ;  Hotchkiss,  Cities  of  the  United  States,  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Magazines:  Journal  of  Geography,  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Read  carefully  "Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades: 
Some  Suggestions,"  pp.  215-220,  many  times  during  the  year. 

The  subject  matter  here  outlined  is  arranged  in  cyclopedic  form  purely  for  the 
teacher's  convenience.  It  should  be  taught  in  any  order  the  teacher  wishes. 
She  will  of  course  be  guided  by  the  class-room  project  in  her  topic  for  the  lesson  attack. 

/.  Principles  of  Geography: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  grade,  when  the  second  or  advanced  book  is  usually 
taken  up,  it  is  recommended  that  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  physical  factors  and 
forces  of  geography  be  made  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  The  attention  given 
to  this  side  of  geography  in  the  previous  grades  has  been  more  to  the  securing  of 
good,  clear,  mental  pictures  of  physical  features  and  the  acquisition  of  facts  than  to 
the  explanation  of  those  features  and  facts.  In  this  second  study  of  physical  environ- 
ment, emphasize  the  processes  concerned  and  the  forces  at  work  in  producing  that 
environment.  (Calkins.) 

The  sixth  grade  gathers  into  a  detailed  study  of  surface  and  climate 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  accumulating  in  the  three  previous  grades 
and  organizes  these,  showing  the  relationship  between  the  factors  of 
surface,  climate,  and  the  life  of  man.  These  facts  are  applied  main- 
ly to  the  continent  of  North  America — first  to  the  continent  as  a  unit, 
then  to  its  different  regions,  and  finally  to  its  political  divisions.  So 
life  in  North  America  as  a  whole,  then  in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  is  seen 
in  relationship  to  (1)  position,  form,  size,  and  surface;  (2)  climate;  (3) 
vegetation;  (4)  occupation;  (5)  distribution  of  population;  (6)  com- 
merce. 

Note.  The  greatest  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  grades  takes  place  in  the 
sixth  grade.  A  child  going  out  into  the  world  with  the  geographical  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  sixth  should  have  a  real  equipment 
to  start  with  in  life. 

/.  Physical  geography  (Calkins) : 

In  most  texts  used  this  work  will  include  the  following  topics: 

1.  Shape  and  size  of  the  earth: 

Some  proofs  of  the  earth's  shape  may  now  be  given  with  hopes  of  their  being  un- 
derstood. Sailing  around  the  earth  and  the  appearance  of  ships  at  sea,  as  usually 
stated,  prove  only  curvature.  State  them  so  they  prove  equal  curvature  in  all 
directions.  Even  here  these  proofs  mean  very  little  unless  they  can  be  actually 
experienced.  Let  the  child  see  that  the  size  of  the  earth  is  an  important  factor; 
that  because  of  its  size,  and  its  great  barriers  of  oceans  and  mountains,  the  people  of 
the  earth  have  been  separated  and  isolated  from  each  other;  and  that  because  of 
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this  separation  and  isolation  there  have  arisen  differences  of  language,  customs, 
manner  and  race.  Latitude  and  longitude  are  measured  in  degrees  and  not  miles, 
because  the  earth  is  curved.  As  we  move  north  or  south  over  the  earth,  new  stars 
rise  above  or  sink  below  our  horizon  and  from  their  change  of  position  we  are  able  to 
find  our  latitude. 

2.  Motions  of  the  earth: 

a.  Directions  as  a  result  of  rotation.  Reemphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  rotation 
which  makes  the  finding  of  direction  possible.  Various  methods  of  finding  the  north 
pole  star  and  Great  Dipper;  shadow  at  noon;  point  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch  towards 
the  sun,  then  half  way  between  the  hour  hand  and  the  figure  twelve  on  the  dial  will  be 
south;  the  compass  points  towards  the  north  magnetic  pole  and  not  towards  the  true 
north  pole.  It  does  not  always  point  north  therefore,  but  in  Michigan  it  varies  but 
little  from  true  north. 

b.  Longitude  and  time — standard  time;  international  date — Show  how  a 
spherical  earth  rotating  causes  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  and  cross  the  various  merid- 
ians at  different  times,  and  how,  by  knowing  this  difference  of  time  between  places, 
we  can  find  difference  of  longitude.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  because  the  earth  is 
spherical  and  rotates  from  west  to  east,  sunrise,  noon,  sunset,  midnight,  and  with  it 
the  new  day,  all  come  from  the  east,  that  New  York  has  sunrise,  noon,  sunset  and 
the  new  day  before  Detroit,  and  that  the  new  day  begins  at  the  180th  meridian  or 
the  international  date  line  and  travels  around  the  world  to  the  west  ending  again 
at  the  date  line  when  midnight  reaches  it.  All  of  this,  together  with  the  length  of 
the  day,  is  a  consequence  of  rotation. 

c.  Seasons — 

In  the  third  grade  the  pupils  learned  from  observation  that  summer  is  warmer 
than  winter  because  its  days  are  longer,  its  nights  shorter,  and  the  sun's  rays  steep- 
er. The  explanation  of  why  the  days  are  longer  and  the  sun's  rays  steeper  in 
summer  than  in  winter  is  too  difficult  to  be  attempted  until  now.  It  is  believed 
that  in  connection  with  the  motions  of  the  earth  it  can  now  be  shown  why  this  is 
so  and  why  we  thus  have  change  of  seasons. 

3.  The  atmosphere: 

a.  Its  composition,  pressure,  etc. 

b.  Water  vapor.  How  it  gets  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  rate  of  evaporation;  how  it  gets  out  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  various 
forms  into  which  it  condenses — fog,  clouds,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail. 

A  common  error  in  teaching  the  relation  of  mountains  to  rainfall  is  here  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  usual  statement  is  that  the  wind  blows  against  the  cold 
side  of  the  mountains,  is  cooled,  and  its  moisture  condensed  into  rain  or  snow. 
If  this  were  the  cause  the  vapor  would  gather  from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  cold 
rocks  as  dew  or  frost  and  there  would  be  no  rainfall. 

Whenever  a  gas  is  compressed  it  is  heated  as  one  may  see  by  noticing  how  quick- 
ly a  bicycle  pump  becomes  heated  in  pumping  up  the  tires.  When  the  pressure 
upon  a  gas  is  suddenly  decreased  it  expands  and  becomes  cool,  as  all  know  who  have 
noticed  how  cool  the  air  is  as  it  escapes  from  the  valve  in  a  bicycle  tire.  Now, 
when  air  moves  up  a  mountain  slope  it  is  rising  into  regions  with  less  air  pressure. 
As  the  pressure  upon  the  rising  air  decreases  it  expands  and  cools  just  as  does  the 
escaping  air  from  the  bicycle  tires.  It  is  this  cooling  which  causes  the  condensa- 
tion into  rain  or  snow.  It  is  called  cooling  by  expansion  and  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  cooling  which  produces  rainfall  everywhere. 
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c.  Air  temperatures: 

(1)  How  distribution  of  temperatures  over  the  earth  is  represented  on  a  map 
by  isotherm  lines. 

(2)  Causes  of  unequal  temperatures  between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

(3)  Causes  of  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land. 

CAUTION — The  high  temperatures  of  Western  Europe  and  Western  North 
America  are  due  more  to  the  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land  than  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  other  currents.  In  winter  the  ocean  is  warmer  than  the  land  and  would 
be  were  there  no  ocean  currents.  Winds  blowing  from  the  west  carry  these  mod- 
erating temperatures  to  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  If  the  prevailing  winds  blew 
from  the  east  the  British  Isles  and  Newfoundland  would  exchange  climates.  Put 
the  emphasis  upon  unequal  heating  of  land  and  sea  and  the  prevailing  winds  rather 
than  upon  ocean  currents. 

d.  Winds: 

(1)  How  unequal  heating  of  the  air  causes  it  to  circulate  and  winds  to  blow. 

(2)  Teach  thoroughly  the  location,  direction  of  wind,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  following  wind  and  calm  belts:  The  trade  winds,  the  doldrum  belt,  the 
horse  latitude  calm  belts,  the  westerlies. 

Constantly  be  on  the  lookout  for  conditions  in  local  weather  which  illustrate  the 
types  of  weather  found  in  these  various  regions. 

(3)  Show  how  migration  of  these  belts  causes  wet  and  dry  seasons — as  in  California 
and  regions  near  the  equator. 

(4)  Monsoons — due  to  unequal  heating  of  land  and  sea  in  winter  and  summer. 

(5)  Land  and  sea  breezes  due  to  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land  by  day  and 
night. 

(6)  Cyclonic  storms  and  how  they  control  weather  in  the  temperate  zones. 

e.  Weather: 

"It  is  time  that  the  schools  do  something  to  destroy  the  superstition  and  ig- 
norance that  prevail  as  to  the  cause  of  weather  and  weather  changes.  The  moon 
does  not  control  weather,  there  is  no  equinoctial  storm,  and  no  one  can  at  present 
foretell  weather  accurately  a  year,  or  even  a  month  in  advance.  Teachers  should 
look  up  this  topic  and  be  able  to  explain  the  weather  changes  as  they  occur.  Write 
to  the  nearest  weather  bureau  station  and  ask  that  the  daily  weather  map  be  sent 
to  your  school." 

4.  The  ocean  and  ocean  movements: 

The  oceans,  their  extent,  depth,  nature  of  their  bottoms,  wind  waves,  tides,  and 
the  chief  ocean  currents.  The  relation  of  wind  to  waves  and  to  ocean  currents  should 
here  be  brought  out.  Show  also  how  the  currents  generated  by  the  winds  are  de- 
flected by  the  continents  into  their  present  courses. 

5.  Rain  and  river  erosion  and  land  forms: 

Teach  by  observation  in  the  neighboring  fields  how  the  water  running  off  after  a 
storm  erodes  gullies  in  the  hillsides,  how  these  gullies  grow  wider,  deeper  and  longer 
with  each  storm  until  they  are  finally  cut  to  the  depth  at  which  water  stands  in  the 
ground  when  they  thus  acquire  permanent  streams.  Show  by  example  if  possible 
how  these  valleys  are  at  first  narrow  and  V-shaped,  often  with  falls  and  rapids  and 
lakes  in  their  courses;  how  in  this  condition  they  are  said  to  be  young  valleys,  but 
the  side  wash  on  their  sides  and  streams  in  their  bottoms  destroy  the  falls,  fill  up  and 
drain  the  lakes  and,  swinging  from  side  to  side,  cutting  on  the  outside  of  each  curve 
and  depositing  on  the  inside,  gradually  widen  the  valley  bottom  forming  flood  plains, 
the  valley  thus  passing  into  maturity  and  old  age.  Take  up  the  other  erosional 
forms  of  the  text  found  in  the  neighborhood  and  give  the  pupils  as  clear  conceptions 
as  possible  of  how  the  weathering  and  erosive  forces  sculpture  the  surface  of  the  land 
into  all  its  varieties  of  form. 
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6.  Glaciers  and  glacialion: 

Introduce  them  to  the  mountain  and  valley  types  of  glaciers  now  existing  in  many 
regions,  showing  the  various  phases  of  erosional  work  of  these  glaciers,  how  they  smooth, 
polish  and  striate  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass  and  how  they  form  moraines  along 
and  across  their  valleys.  Now  search  the  clay  bank  along  streams,  the  excavations 
for  cellars  and  ditches,  to  find  rocks  in  the  home  region  which  have  been  smoothed, 
polished,  and  striated  by  the  glacial  erosion,  thus  proving  that  their  region  was  once 
beneath  an  immense  ice  sheet  which  brought  and  distributed  over  this  region  the 
thick  deposits  of  drift  upon  which  they  live.  In  this  grade  when  the  United  States 
is  studied  more  intensively  and  in  greater  detail,  give  them  some  idea  of  how  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  thousands  of  smaller  lakes  in  northern  United  States  were  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  this  glaciation,  thus  bringing  out  the  relation  of  the  effects  of 
glaciation  to  man. 

7,  Coast  lines  and  the  various  forces  and  agents  at  work  in  changing  them. 

II.  Conditions  that  determine  climate:   A  formation  of  the  principles  and  factors  in- 
volved. 

III.  Fact  geography  and  detailed  continent  study: 
1.  North  America:  (an  intensive  study): 

a.  As  a  whole. 

b.  United  States  and  its  dependencies. 

c.  Maryland. 

d.  Canada. 

e.  Mexico. 

f.  Central  America. 

g.  Outlying  islands  that  are  not  dependencies. 

IV.  The  following  outline  is  suggested  as  a  point  of  view  for  vjorking  out  a  detailed  study 
of  the  United  States  in  the  sixth  grade: 

Look  over  the  material  on  the  United  States  in  the  textbook  for  the  grade.  Re- 
arrange the  material  on  the  United  States  as  follows: 

1.  Physical  regions: 

a.  Appalachian  region. 

b.  Mississippi  valley. 

c.  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

d.  Pacific  coast  region. 

2.  Study  each  region  separately.  The  following  outline  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion is  a  sample  procedure — 

a.  Let  the  children  look  through  the  geography,  and  tell  on  which  pages  the 
material  for  the  Appalachian  region  can  be  found.  (This  will  include  the  material 
on  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  part  of  the  Southern  States.) 

b.  Let  them  again  look  at  the  graphs  and  illustrations  on  those  pages  and  find 
out  what  prominent  features  of  the  Appalachian  Region  are  there  represented. 
Make  a  list  of  these. 

c.  From  this  list  let  the  class  decide  in  which  feature  it  is  most  interested.  It 
may  be  dairy  products;  or  lumbering;  or  coal;  or  manufacture;  or  pleasure  grounds. 

d.  Then  let  the  children  try  to  formulate  for  the  industry,  or  city,  or  physio- 
graphic feature  (whatever  it  is  they  have  chosen  to  study)  a  problem  that  will  be 
worth  while  hunting  out  an  answer  for. 

e.  Then  let  them  decide  upon  what  topics  they  must  concentrate  attention  to 
answer  the  problem. 
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f.  Then  either  through  the  index  or  by  reading  through  all  the  pages  on  the 
Appalachian  Region  let  them  gather  the  data  for  each  topic  they  are  to  study- 
taking  one  topic  at  a  time,  of  course. 

g.  If  a  prominent  city  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  problem,  in- 
clude it  as  one  of  the  topics,  and  study  it  in  detail  when  it  is  reached  in  the  outline. 

h.  Wherever  climatic  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
problem,  stop  and  teach  any  new  element  that  is  presented  or  review  old  ideas 
that  seem  vague.    (Remember  that  fifth  grade  children  should  understand  wind- 
belts  and  zones  so  that  you  do  have  something  to  build  upon  in  the  sixth  grade.) 
Note:  Things  to  do  that  you  probably  have  not  done  before. 

a.  Ignore  sections  by  states. 

b.  Study  an  important  city  as  you  study  its  region. 

c.  Parallel  the  study  of  type  industries  with  the  study  of  the  region. 
V.  Maryland;  a  detailed  study: 

1.  Location  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  Area. 

3.  Physiography. 

4.  Climate. 

5.  Products. 

6.  Occupations  and  industries. 

7.  Commerce. 

8.  Cities. 

9.  Baltimore  County  in  relation  to  the  whole  state. 

10.  Baltimore  City  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  center:  its  rank. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Harbor. 

11.  Raw  materials  received  into  Maryland. 

12.  Manufactures. 

13.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  sent  out  of  Maryland. 

14.  Railroad  lines. 

15.  Steamship  lines. 

16.  Ten  cities  of  the  State  besides  Baltimore  City. 

Note:  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  outline  strictly;  the  approach  might  be 
made  by  studying  the  state  in  sections,  as  is  done  for  the  United  States.  That  plan 
would  mean  an  industrial  or  commercial  problem  to  be  worked  out  for  each  section. 

VI.  Aids  to  the  teaching  of  geography:  pictures,  globe,  graphs,  etc. 
VII.  Current  events:  the  necessity  for  using  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

Text:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  Part  I;  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Maryland  Supple- 
ment, Twitchell. 

Supplementary:  Carpenter,  North  America;  Carpenter,  Readers  on  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

References:  Dodge,  Advanced  Geography;  McMurry,  Type  Studies  from  United 
Stales  Geography,  Macmillan;  McMurry,  Larger  Types,  Macmillan;  Adams,  Commer- 
cial Geography;  Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston,  Commercial  Geography;  Sutherland 
and  Sanford,  Our  Own  Country  and  Her  Possessions,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  Coe, 
Our  American  Neighbors,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geog- 
raphy, Macmillan;  Dodge  and  Kirchwey,  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co. ;  Russell  Smith,  Commercial  Geography,  Holt  &  Co. ;  Winslow,  Geograph- 
ical Readers;  Longmans,  Atlas;  Hotchkiss,  Representative  American  Cities,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.;  Brooks,  The  Story  of  Cotton,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Fairbanks, 
The  Western  United  States,  Heath  &  Co. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

Read  "Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Some  sug- 
gestions," pp.  215-220,  carefully  many  times  during  the  year. 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  explanatory  stage  of  the  work  is  reached 
and  the  children  are  trained  to  seek  out  problems  that  ask  "Why  cer- 
tain effects  are  produced."  The  statements  of  the  text  provide 
much  of  the  necessary  problem  material  that  will  serve  as  a  stimuli 
for  the  questioning  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  continent  studies  included  in  this  grade  are  South  America, 
Euriope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teach- 
er should  not  expect  to  study  in  detail  more  than  four  problems  on 
any  one  continent,  except  Europe,  and  that  Africa  and  Australia 
are  to  be  studied  as  the  colonizing  ground  of  European  peoples,  in 
the  main. 

A  detailed  study  of  weather  maps  showing  how  highs  and  lows 
cause  weather  changes  and  a  detailed  study  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  are  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade. 

The  subject  matter  here  outlined  is  arranged  in  encyclopedic  form  purely  for  the 
teacher's  convenience.  It  should  be  taught  in  any  order  the  teacher  wishes.  She 
will  of  course,  be  guided  by  her  class-room  project  in  her  topic  for  the  lesson  attack. 

/.  Principles  of  geography  (Calkins) : 

In  most  of  the  texts  in  use  this  work  will  include  the  following  topics: 
1    Shaps  and  size  of  the  earth: 

Some  proofs  of  the  earth's  shape  may  now  be  given  with  hopes  of  their  being  un- 
derstood. Sailing  around  the  earth  and  the  appearance  of  ships  at  sea,  as  usually 
stated,  prove  only  curvature.  State  them  so  they  prove  equal  curvature  in  all  di- 
rections. Even  here  these  proofs  mean  very  little  unless  they  can  be  actually  ex- 
perienced. Let  the  child  see  that  the  size  of  the  earth  is  an  important  factor;  that 
because  of  its  size,  and  its  great  barriers  of  oceans  and  mountains,  the  people  of  the 
earth  have  been  separated  and  isolated  from  each  other;  and  that  because  of  this  sep- 
aration and  isolation  there  have  arisen  differences  of  language,  customs,  manner  and 
race.  Latitude  and  longitude  are  measured  in  degrees  and  not  miles,  because  the 
earth  is  curved.  As  we  move  north  or  south  over  the  earth,  new  stars  rise  above  or 
sink  below  our  horizon  and  from  their  change  of  position  we  are  able  to  find  our 
latitude. 
2.  Motions  of  the  earth: 

a.  Directions  as  a  result  of  rotation.  Reemphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  rotation 
which  makes  the  finding  of  direction  possible.  Various  methods  of  finding  the 
north  pole  star  and  Great  Dipper;  shadow  at  noon;  point  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch 
towards  the  sun,  then  half  way  between  the  hour  hand  and  the  figure  twelve  on 
the  dial  will  be  south;  the  compass  points  towards  the  north  magnetic  pole  and  not 
towards  the  true  north  pole.  It  does  not  always  point  north  therefore,  but  in 
Michigan  it  varies  but  little  from  true  north. 

b.  Longitude  and  time,  standard  time,  international  date — Show  how  a  spherical 
earth  rotating  causes  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  and  cross  the  various  meridians  at 
different  times,  and  how,  by  knowing  this  difference  of  time  between  places,  we 
can  find  difference  of  longitude.    Emphasize  the  fact  that  because  the  earth  is 
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spherical  and  rotates  from  west  to  east,  sunrise,  noon,  sunset,  midnight,  and  with 
it  the  new  day,  all  come  from  the  east,  that  New  York  has  sunrise,  noon,  sunset  and 
the  new  day  before  Detroit,  and  that  the  new  day  begins  at  the  180th  meridian  or 
the  international  date  line  and  travels  around  the  world  to  the  west  ending  again 
at  the  date  line  when  midnight  reaches  it.  All  of  this,  together  with  the  length 
of  the  day,  is  a  consequence  of  rotation. 

c.  Seasons 

In  the  third  grade  the  pupils  learned  from  observation  that  summer  is  warm- 
er than  winter  because  its  days  are  longer,  its  nights  shorter,  and  the  sun's  rays  are 
steeper.  The  explanation  of  why  the  days  are  longer  and  the  sun's  rays  steeper  in 
summer  than  in  winter  is  too  difficult  to  be  attempted  until  now.  It  is  believed 
that  in  connection  with  the  motions  of  the  earth  it  can  be  shown  why  this  is  so 
and  why  we  thus  have  change  of  seasons. 

3.  The  atmosphere: 

a.  Its  composition,  pressure. 

b.  Water  vapor.  How  it  gets  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  rate  of  evaporation;  how  it  gets  out  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  various 
forms  into  which  it  condenses — fog,  clouds,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail. 

A  common  error  in  teaching  the  relation  of  mountains  to  rainfall  is  here  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  usual  statement  is  that  the  wind  blows  against  the  cold 
side  of  the  mountains,  is  cooled,  and  its  moisture  condensed  into  rain  or  snow. 
If  this  were  the  cause  the  vapor  would  gather  from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  cold 
rocks  as  dew  or  frost  and  there  would  be  no  rainfall. 

Whenever  a  gas  is  compressed  it  is  heated  as  one  may  see  by  noticing  how 
quickly  a  bicycle  pump  becomes  heated  in  pumping  up  the  tires.  When  the  press- 
ure upon  a  gas  is  suddenly  decreased  it  expands  and  becomes  cool,  as  all  know  who 
have  noticed  how  cool  the  air  is  as  it  escapes  from  the  valve  on  a  bicycle  tire.  Now, 
when  air  moves  up  a  mountain  slope  it  is  rising  into  regions  with  less  air  pressure. 
As  the  pressure  upon  the  rising  air  decreases  it  expands  and  cools  just  as  does 
the  escaping  air  from  the  bicycle  tires.  It  is  this  cooling  which  causes  the  conden- 
sation into  rain  or  snow.  It  is  called  cooling  by  expansion  and  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  cooling  which  produces  rainfall  everywhere. 

c.  Air  temperatures: 

(1)  How  distribution  of  temperatures  over  the  earth  is  represented  on  a 
map  by  isotherm  lines. 

(2)  Causes  of  unequal  temperatures  between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

(3)  Causes  of  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land. 

CA  UTION:  The  high  temperatures  of  western  Europe  and  western  North  America 
are  due  more  to  the  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land  than  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  other 
currents.  In  winter  the  ocean  is  warmer  than  the  land  and  would  be  were  there  no 
ocean  currents.  Winds  blowing  from  the  west  carry  these  moderating  temperatures 
to  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  If  the  prevailing  winds  blew  from  the  east  the  British 
Isles  and  Newfoundland  would  exchange  climates.  Put  the  emphasis  upon  unequal 
heating  of  land  and  sea  and  the  prevailing  winds  rather  upon  ocean  currents. 

d.  Winds: 

(1)  How  unequal  heating  of  the  air  causes  it  to  circulate  and  winds  to  blow. 

(2)  Teach  thoroughly  the  location,  direction  of  wind,  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  following  wind  and  calm  belts:  The  trade  winds,  the  doldrum  belt, 
the  horse  latitude  calm  belt,  the  westerlies. 
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Constantly  be  on  the  lookout  for  conditions  in  local  weather  which  illustrate 
the  types  of  weather  found  in  these  various  regions. 

(3)  Show  how  migration  of  these  belts  causes  wet  and  dry  seasons — as  in 
California  and  regions  near  the  equator. 

(4)  Monsoons— due  to  unequal  heating  of  land  and  sea  in  winter  and  summer. 
(5~)  Land  and  sea  breezes  due  to  unequal  heating  of  sea  and  land  by  day  and 

night. 

(6)  Cyclonic  storms  and  how  they  control  weather  in  the  temperate  zones. 

e.  Weather: 

It  is  time  that  the  schools  do  something  to  destroy  the  superstition  and  ig- 
norance that  prevail  as  to  the  cause  of  weather  and  weather  changes.  The  moon 
does  not  control  weather,  there  is  no  equinoctial  storm,  and  no  one  can  at  present 
foretell  weather  accurately  a  year,  or  even  a  .month  in  advance.  Teachers  should 
look  up  this  topic  and  be  able  to  explain  the  weather  changes  as  they  occur.  Write 
to  the  nearest  weather  bureau  station  and  ask  that  the  daily  weather  map  be  sent 
to  your  school. 

4.  The  ocean  and  ocean  movements: 

The  oceans,  their  extent,  depth,  nature  of  their  bottoms,  wind  waves,  tides  and 
the  chief  ocean  currents.  The  relation  of  wind  to  waves  and  to  ocean  currents  should 
here  be  brought  out.  Show  also  how  the  currents  generated  by  the  winds  are  de- 
flected by  the  continents  into  their  present  courses. 

5.  Rain  and  river  erosion  and  land  forms: 

Teach  by  observation  in  the  neighboring  fields  how  the  water  running  off  after  a 
storm  erodes  gullies  in  the  hillsides,  how  these  gullies  grow  wider,  deeper  and  longer 
with  each  storm  until  they  are  finally  cut  to  the  depth  at  which  water  stands  in  the 
ground  when  they  thus  acquire  permanent  streams.  Show  by  example  if  possible 
how  these  valleys  are  first  narrow  and  V-shaped,  often  with  falls  and  rapids  and  lakes 
in  their  courses;  how  in  this  condition  they  are  said  to  be  young  valleys,  but  the  side 
wash  on  their  sides  and  streams  in  their  bottom  destroy  the  falls,  fill  up  and  drain  the 
lakes  and,  swinging  from  side  to  side,  cutting  on  the  outside  of  each  curve  and  de- 
positing on  the  inside,  gradually  widen  the  valley  bottom  forming  flood  plains,  the 
valley  thus  passing  into  maturity  and  old  age.  Take  up  the  other  erosional  forms  of 
the  text  found  in  the  neighborhood  and  give  the  pupils  as  clear  conceptions  as  possible 
of  how  the  weathering  and  erosive  forces  sculpture  the  surface  of  the  land  into  all  its 
varieties  of  form. 

6.  Glaciers  and  glaciation: 

Introduce  them  to  the  mountain  and  valley  types  of  glaciers  now  existing  in  many 
regions,  showing  the  various  phases  of  erosional  work  of  these  glaciers,  how  they 
smooth,  polish  and  striate  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass  and  how  they  form  moraines 
along  and  across  their  valleys.  Now  search  the  clay  bank  along  streams,  the  exca- 
vations for  cellars  and  ditches,  to  find  rocks  in  the  home  region  which  have  been 
smoothed,  polished,  and  striated  by  the  glacial  erosion,  thus  proving  that  their  re- 
gion was  once  beneath  an  immense  ice  sheet  which  brought  and  distributed  over  this 
region  the  thick  deposits  of  drift  upon  which  they  live.  In  this  grade  when  the  United 
States  is  studied  more  intensively  and  in  greater  detail,  give  them  some  idea  of  how 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  thousands  of  smaller  lakes  in  the  northern  United  States 
were  produced  as  a  result  of  this  glaciation,  thus  bringing  out  the  relation  of  the  effects 
of  glaciation  to  man. 
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7.  Coast  lines  and  the  various  forces  and  agents  at  work  in  changing  them. 
II.  Study  of  the  continents: 

1.  South  America: 

a.  Present  physiographically  in  detail.    (See  outline  for  the  Study  of  a  Con- 
tinent, Fifth  Grade.) 

b.  Emphasize  Argentina,  Chili,  and  Brazil. 

c.  Some  suggestive  problems  for  study  outlined  by  members  of  the  revision  com- 
mittee: 

(1)  The  mass  of  South  America  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  Why  is  this  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  the  continent? 

(2)  The  highlands  of  the  continent  are  on  the  border  and  the  plains  in  the  interior. 
In  what  ways  is  this  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  South  America? 

(3)  Determine  through  the  use  of  maps  and  texts  the  physical  causes  underlying 
the  character  and  amount  of  vegetation  in  the  selvas  region,  and  on  the  savannas. 

(4)  Account  for  the  two  extensive  arid  regions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Andes  High- 
land.   How  have  they  affected  the  development  of  South  America? 

(5)  Why  are  the  largest  centers  of  population  found  on  the  border  of  South  Ameri- 
ca? 

(6)  Determine  why  Argentina  is  the  most  progressive  country  of  South  America. 

(7)  The  foreign  commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1912  exceeded  that  of  Rio  Janeiro 
by  three  hundred  million  dollars.  Account  for  the  greater  commerce  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

(8)  Find  out  why  Brazil  is  the  greatest  coffee  raising  country  in  the  world. 

(9)  What  is  the  importance  of  the  rivers  of  South  America  as  highways  of  com- 
merce? 

(10)  Why  are  there  so  many  volcanoes  in  the  Andes  Highland,  many  of  which  are 
still  active,  and  what  has  been  their  bearing  upon  life  in  the  region? 

Note :  These  problems  were,  in  the  main,  gotten  from  the  text.  The  pupils  should 
read  the  text  carefully  for  statements  that  develop  thought-provoking  questions. 
Example: 

a.  'The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  proved  so  successful  that  Brazil  now  pro- 
duces more  than  one-half  the  quantity  raised  in  the  world." 

b.  "The  rubber  industry  is  well  developed  in  the  tropical  Andean  countries 
(Peru,  Ecudaor,  Colombia,  Bolivia)." 

c.  "Argentina  is  the  most  advanced  of  the  South  American  countries." 

d.  "Brazil  produces  more  than  one-half  the  coffee  used  in  the  world." 

e.  "Brazil  is  the  chief  coffee-producing  country  in  the  world." 

f.  "Argentina  is  the  leading  country  of  South  America." 

g.  "Argentina  is  most  advanced  of  South  American  countries." 

h.    "Chile  is  the  most  important  republic  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America ; 
and  rivals  Argentina  in  progressiveness." 

2.  Panama  Canal:  a  detailed  study. 
(a)  Suggested  problems. 

(1)  What  commercial  and  military  benefits  does  the  United  States  government  ex- 
pect to  derive  from  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

(2)  What  will  be  the  bearing  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  development  of  the 
countries  of  South  America? 

3.  Europe: 

(See  outline  for  the  Study  of  a  Continent,  Fifth  Grade  course  of  study.) 
a.  Physiography,  coastal  configurations. 
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b.  The  Central  Alps.    Source  of  rivers.    The  Great  Plains  of  Europe. 

c.  The  lesser  mountains  and  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  the  division  into  sepa- 
rate nations. 

d.  The  British  Isles:  Physical  character  and  conditions  of  the  British  Isles. 
Effects  of  isolation. 

e.  Some  statements  in  the  text  that  might  lead  to  the  developing  of  thought- 
provoking  questions  from  the  pupils: 

(1)  "In  spite  of  its  small  size  Great  Britain  is  in  many  respects  the  most  pow- 
erful and  most  important  country  in  the  world." 

(2)  "Far  too  little  food  is  produced  in  the  British  Isles  to  feed  the  people." 

(3)  "Great  Britain  has  become  one  of  the  leading  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing centers  in  the  world." 

(4)  "  In  spite  of  the  limited  supply  of  food,  France  is  a  great  manufacturing 
country." 

(5)  "The  position  of  the  highlands  of  France  is  favorable  to  commerce  as  well 
as  to  farming  " 

(6)  "Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  third  largest  in  the  world." 

(7)  "Their  [the  French |  artistic  taste  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  kind 
and  amount  of  manufacture." 

(8)  "  In  these  days  of  railroads  Germany's  central  position  is  superior  to  that 
of  England  for  trade." 

(9)  "For  transportation  of  goods  Germany  is  especially  favored  by  her  rivers. 
There  are  also  many  canals  and  railroads." 

(10.)  "Such  a  climate,  together  with  a  fertile  soil,  helps  to  explain  why  agricul* 
ture  is  the  principal  industry  in  Italy." 

(11)  "There  is  more  manufacturing  in  Italy  than  one  might  infer  from  the  lack 
of  fuel.    Why?" 

(12)  "Italy  is  the  very  storehouse  of  art,  whether  architecture,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  be  considered." 

(13)  "With  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  large  cities  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.    Why?  " 

(14)  "  In  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  the  development  of  Russia  is  greatly  hindered 
by  lack  of  good  harbors." 

(15)  "Russia  in  Europe  is  larger  than  all  the  other  European  countries  put  to- 
gether.   Russia  is  slightly  advanced  in  some  directions.    Why?" 

(16)  "More  goods  are  shipped  from  St.  Petersburg  than  from  any  other  Bal- 
tic port" 

(17)  "Odessa,  an  important  seaport,  is  an  important  flour-milling  center,  like 
Minneapolis." 

(18)  "The  Austrian  people  have  long  been  extensively  engaged  in  manufacture 
but  do  not  however  manufacture  nearly  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or 
France." 

(19)  "There  are  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  Austria-Hungary,  with 
very  different  customs  and  languages.    Why?  " 

(20)  "While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  this  empire,  there  are  surprisingly 
few  large  ones." 
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f.  Some  suggested  problems: 

(1)  What  physical  factors  have  helped  make  Europe  the  most  progressive  of 
the  continents? 

(2)  Account  for  the  commercial  interdependence  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

(3)  In  what  respect  does  Great  Britain  hold  first  rank  among  the  nations? 
Account  for  her  greatness. 

(4)  To  find  out  how  the  artistic  taste  of  the  French  people  has  influenced 
the  character  and  amount  of  their  manufacture  and  commerce. 

(5)  How  does  the  position  of  the  highlands  of  France  influence  both  her  agri- 
culture and  commerce? 

(6)  How  has  Germany's  central  position  in  Europe  influenced  her  commercial 
and  military  standing? 

(7)  Account  for  Germany's  high  rank  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

(8)  To  find  out  why  there  are  but  66  people  to  the  square  mile  in  Russia. 

(9)  To  find  out  why  the  Rhine  River  is  so  important  a  highway  of  commerce. 

(10)  Compare  Norway  and  Switzerland  as  to  grandeur  of  scenery.  What  is 
the  bearing  of  their  highlands  upon  their  industries,  and  the  character  of  the 
people. 

(11)  To  find  out  why  Spain  is  one  of  the  less  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 

(12)  To  find  out  why  Italy  has  been  called  the  "treasure  house  "of  Europe. 

(13)  To  find  out  why  London  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

(14)  To  find  out  what  claim  Paris  has  to  being  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world. 

(15)  To  find  out  what  interest  Rome  holds  for  the  tourist. 

4.  Asia: 

(See  outline  for  Study  of  a  Continent,  Fifth  Grade  course.) 

a.  European  possessions  in  Asia:  England — India;  Russia — Russian  Asia;  Tur- 
key in  Asia;  France — Indo-China;  Holland — Dutch  East  Indies. 

b.  Chinese  Empire. 
c   Japan. 

Note:  Hunt  through  the  text  for  the  significant  statements  and  base  the  work  of 
problem-thinking,  both  for  teacher  and  pupil,  upon  these. 

5.  Africa. 

6.  Southern  Seas: 

Teach  these  two  continents  (incidentally  >  as  they  relate  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  commercially  and  industrially;  and  then  treat  them  further  as  representing 
opportunities  for  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  discover  the  relations 
of  the  position  and  physical  features  of  a  continent  to  its  development. 
///.  Current  events,  newspapers,  magazines,  pictures;  these  should  be  used  in  all 
lessons  as  far  as  practicable. 

Text:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Book  I,  Part  II. 

Supplementary:  Carpenter:  Geographical  Readers,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  (Remember  that  Carpenter's  books  were  published  twenty  years  ago, 
and  much  of  the  material  is  not  brought  down  to  date.)  Huntingdon,  Asia,  Rand, 
McNally  Co.    Any  good  geographical  reader. 

References:  Brigham:  Commercial  Geography;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography; 
Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston,  Commercial  Geography;  Russell  Smith,  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Geography,  Holt;  Day,  History  of  Commerce,  Longmans; 
McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography,  Macmillan  Co. ;  Dodge  and  Kirchwey, 
The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Rand,  McNally  Co;  Huntingdon,  Asia,  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally Co. ;  Baedeker  Guide  Books;  Singleton,  Famous  Cities  of  Northwestern  Europe, 
Baker,  Taylor  Co;  Singleton,  Famous  Cities  of  Modern  Europe,  Baker,  Taylor  Co.; 
Allen,  Industrial  Geography  of  Central  Europe;  Newbigin,  Geography,  Holt;  John- 
son, Mathematical  Geography,  A.  B.  Co. 
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Series  of  Geographical  Readers:  (Different  Authors);  The  World  and  Its 
People,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  Chamberlain,  The  Continents  and  Their  People, 
Macmillan  Co.;  Redway's  Geographical  Readers,  Scribners;  Carpenter's  Geograph- 
ical Readers,  American  Book  Co.;  Huntington's  Asia,  Rand,  McNally;  Readers 
on  Commerce  and  Industry;  Carpenter,  How  the  World  is  Clothed;  Carpenter; 
How  the  World  is  Fed;  Carpenter,  How  the  World  is  Housed. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Read  "Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Some 
Suggestions,"  pp.  215-220,  carefully  many  times  during  the  year. 

The  text,  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Complete  Geography,  contains 
practically  all  the  material  that  is  printed  in  the  separate  texts  for 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  and,  in  addition,  it  in- 
cludes Part  VIII,  which  is  a  graphical  and  statistical  review  of  the 
United  States,  comparing  it  with  the  other  world  powers.  This 
Part  VIII,  then,  should  be  made  the  working  text  for  the  eighth 
grade.  This  volume  serves  as  a  reference  when  information  is  to 
be  looked  up  about  a  topic,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  an  encyclopedia. 

A  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Previous  Grades* 
A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  previous  grades  showing  what  geo- 
graphical knowledge  the  eighth  grade  child  should  have  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
/.  Principles  of  geography — 

1.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  map-reading  and  interpreta- 
tion through  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

2.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  globe  use,  chiefly  in  the  fourth 
grade,  and  only  such  reference  to  globe  study  in  the  other  grades  as 
was  necessary  to  establish  relative  positions. 

3.  The  text-book,  which  gives  more  facts  and  shows  more  rela- 
tions than  the  map,  has  been  in  use  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades. 

4.  Reading  latitude  and  longitude  should  have  been  made  as 
automatic  as  the  multiplication  or  addition  tables  in  arithmetic. 
This  was  begun  in  the  fourth  and  has  been  a  part  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grade  work. 

5.  Windbelts  were  begun  in  the  fifth  grade,  the  causes  of  wind 
taught  very  generally  in  the  sixth,  and  in  a  more  detailed  and  scien- 
tific way  in  the  seventh. 

6.  Climate,  as  a  detailed  study,  was  begun  in  the  sixth.  Rainfall 
maps  and  isotherms  were  a  part  of  the  sixth  grade  work.  These 
were  used  to  build  further  climatic  conceptions  upon  in  the  seventh 
grade,  and  the  daily  Weather  Bureau  map  was  studied  in  detail  in 
the  seventh. 

*For  detailed  and  valuable  criticism  and  suggestions  regarding  this  outline  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  R.  D.  Calkins,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Michigan.    For  the  final  arrangement  and  interpretations  Baltimore  County  alone  is  responsible. 
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77.  In  subiect-matter  relating  to  the  life  on  the  continents  the  outline 
by  grades,  roughly,  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  Third  Grade: 

a.  Fact  and  geographic  experiences  accumulated  from  the 
home  environment  and  furnishing  a  basis  for  imagining  the  re- 
gions and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

(1)  Example  of  Home  Geography:  Where  did  we  get  our  loaf 
of  bread? 

(2)  Excursions:  maps  traced  of  route  taken;  (emphasis  placed 
on  map-using  when  visiting  the  home  regions). 

(3)  Example  of  World  Geography:  Commodities  from  distant 
lands  furnish  a  connection  with  home  regions  when  teacher 
chooses.  When  other  regions  than  the  home  are  studied,  the 
teacher  choose  certain  type-regions  unknown  to  child's  environ- 
ment: Sahara  Desert  for  Africa;  Switzerland  for  mountainous 
Europe;  Amazon  Valley  for  South  America;  Japan  and  China 
for  Asia;  Holland  for  Lowland  Europe. 

2.  Fourth  Grade:  The  fourth  grade  work  opens  with  globe  les- 
sons which  continue  for  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  ideas  giving 
meaning  to  globe  symbols  were  partially  gotten  in  the  third  grade 
type-region  studies.  The  transition  from  reading  the  globe  to 
reading  the  flat-map  is  a  large  part  of  the  fourth  grade  work.  Lat- 
itude and  longitude  lines  are  taught  and  used  for  directions  mainly; 
east  and  west  are  traced  upon  parallels;  north  and  south  along  me- 
ridians. Fact  accumulations  are  kept  up  through  continent  study 
always,  linked  up  with  map-study  and  supplemented  by  the  text. 

3.  Fifth  Grade:  In  the  fifth  grade  the  continents  are  studied  in 
a  more  logical  outline;  and  in  addition  to  latitude  and  longitude  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  windbelts  of  the  world  are  studied. 
(For  the  outline  followed  for  continent  study  in  this  grade  see  the 
Fifth  Grade  Course  in  geography.) 

4.  Sixth  Grade:  The  sixth  grade  gathers  into  a  detailed  study  of 
surface  and  climate  all  the  facts  that  have  been  accumulating  in  the 
three  previous  grades  and  organizes  these,  showing  the  relationship 
between  the  factors  of  surface,  climate,  and  the  life  of  man.  These 
facts  are  applied  mainly  to  the  continent  of  North  America — first 
to  the  continent  as  a  unit,  then  to  its  different  regions,  and  finally  to 
its  political  divisions.  So  life  in  North  America  as  a  whole,  then 
in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  and  in  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies  is  seen  in  relationship  to  (1)  position,  form, 
size,  and  surface;  (2)  climate;  (3)  vegetation;  (4)  occupation;  (5) 
distribution  of  population;  (6)  commerce. 
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Note: — The  greatest  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  grades  takes  place  in  the  sixth 
grade.  A  child  going  out  into  the  world  with  the  geograghical  knowledge  accum- 
ulated throughout  these  six  years  of  school  life  should  have  a  real  equipment  to 
start  with. 

5.  Seventh  Grade:  In  the  seventh  grade  the  explanatory  stage 
of  the  work  is  reached  and  the  children  are  trained  to  seek  out 
problems  that  ask  "Why  certain  effects  are  produced."  The  state- 
ments of  the  text  provide  many  of  the  necessary  problem  materials 
that  will  serve  as  stimuli  for  the  questioning  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  continent  studies  included  in  this  grade  are  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teach- 
er should  not  expect  to  study  in  detail  more  than  four  problems 
on  any  one  continent,  and  that  Africa  and  Australia  are  to  be  stud- 
ied in  the  main  as  the  colonizing  ground  of  European  peoples. 

A  detailed  study  of  weather  maps  showing  how  highs  and  lows 
cause  weather  changes  and  a  detailed  study  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  are  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  OUTLINE 

/.    Principles    of   geography:    A    review;  use  as  outlined  above. 

See  also  course  for  the  Seventh  Grade,  pp.  205-211. 
//.  Explanatory  geography  (based  mainly  upon  a  problem-review  of 

the  United  States): 

The  subject-matter  from  which  problems  can  be  formulated  is 

as  follows: 

1.  Pp.  476-536,  Tarr  and  McMurry  Complete    Geography. 

2.  In  the  current  events  of  the  region  in  which  we  live. — Reference : 
daily  newspapers  and  Current  Events  Magazine. 

3.  In  the  industries  of  the  United  States  and  the  local  community, 
those  industries  that  affect  world  commerce. 

4.  In  the  human  factor  in  industry. — Search  the  community 
for  industries  that  persist  just  because  they  once  were  lucrative 
though  raw  material  and  power  have  now  to  be  imported.  Ex. : 
Shoes  in  New  England;  gloves  in  Gloversville;  yarn  in  German- 
town;  veneer  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

5.  In  the  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  the  geographical  en- 
vironment of  some  of  the  conditions  met  in  the  history  topics  of 
the  grade.  Ex. :  The  primitive  life  of  the  people  on  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  (the  John  Fox  country);  "Cotton  is  King"  in  the 
Civil  War  preliminaries;  the  part  rivers  in  the  Coastal  Plain  play- 
ed in  the  Revolutionary  War;  early  census  reports. 

///.  Suggested  problems  as  a  basis  for  choice: 
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1.  Text:  p.  453.  Compare  the  five  largest  nations  in  area  with 
the  five  nations  containing  the  densest  population.  Account  for 
the  density  of  population  in  each  of  the  ten  nations. 

2.  Text:  p.  454.  The  United  States  produces  more  corn  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Why  is  this  and  how  does  this  pro- 
duction of  corn  affect  the  finances  of  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  world? 

3.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  important  raw  material  for  the  world's 
existence.  Note  the  distribution  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  grounds 
of  the  world,  and  discuss  the  activities  growing  out  of  these  pro- 
ducing areas  and  the  interchange  of  cattle  and  sheep  commodities 
all  over  the  world. 

4.  "England  keeps  her  cows  in  Australia,  Canada  and  Argentina; 
cultivates  her  wheat  in  Manitoba,  the  United  States  and  India; 
grows  her  cotton  in  the  United  States,  India  and  Egypt;  spins  it 
at  home  and  in  India,  China,  Egypt  and  Mexico;  makes  her  machin- 
ery in  Germany  and  the  United  States." — What  effect  has  this  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  countries  mentioned? 

5.  Let  us  see  why  Maryland,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  states, 
produces  more  canned  tomatoes  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

6.  Why  should  Maryland  protect  the  oyster  industry? 

7.  The  United  States  supplies  European  countries  with  most  of 
their  raw  cotton.  Why  then  do  we  in  turn  buy  most  of  the  Egyptian 
crop? 

8.  Why  is  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  an  index  of  a 
country's  progressiveness? 

9.  Ought  the  United  States  government  restrict  the  use  of  coal? 

10.  Let  us  see  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it  when  completed. 

11.  What  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  world  does  petroleum 
play?  If  there  are  any  important  countries  that  do  not  use  it  in 
any  form,  what  takes  its  place? 

IV.  Problem-study  procedure: 

A  problem  formulated  from  one  of  the  charts  or  graphs  (Text  pp. 
453-536  or  from  some  other  phase  of  the  suggested  subject  matter) 
might  take  several  weeks  for  its  solution,  counting  three  periods  of 
geography  for  each  week. 

1.  The  procedure  might  be — 

a.  First  inspect  the  graph,  or  deliberate  over  the  statement. 

b.  From  their  inspection  the  children  and  teacher  together 
ask  thought-provoking  questions. 
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c.  Class  discussion  of  the  problems  as  formulated  and  the 
most  thoughtful  ones  chosen  for  study. 

d .  The  teacher  sometimes  organizes  the  topics  for  study  that 
the  problem  suggests,  sometimes  the  class-members  outline  the 
topics  they  think  the  problem  demands. 

e.  Then  the  topics  outlined  should  be  studied  one  at  a  time, 
using  the  index  and  the  text.  If  a  new  topic  is  suggested  as  the 
study  proceeds,  that  should  be  included  in  the  outline.  It  should 
be  put  in  its  right  place.  Teachers  may  find  as  the  lesson  pro- 
ceeds that  the  original  order  of  topics  as  outlined  should  be 
changed.  And  by  the  time  the  problem  study  is  finished,  it  may 
be  that  the  entire  original  outline  of  topics  will  be  completely 
re-arranged. 

2.  Such  problems  will  demand: 

a.  Graphs  drawn  by  the  pupils. 

b.  Maps  of  producing  areas. 

c.  Maps  of  distributing  areas. 

d .  Maps  of  transportation. 

e.  A  knowledge  of  map-reading  and  interpretation. 

f.  A  knowledge  of  merchant  marines  of  the  different  countries. 

g.  A  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions  and  physiography. 

h.  A  knowledge  of  tastes  and  advancement  of  people  who  pro- 
duce and  consume. 

i.  A  knowledge  of  the  scientific  means  for  intensive  produc- 
tion of  the  various  commodities. 

Note:  Where  the  class  shows  ignorance  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
winds,  rotation  of  earth,  etc.,  then  the  problem  work  should  be 
stopped  and  those  topics  taught  and  drilled  upon. 

3.  In  solving  a  problem  the  following  general  outline  is  suggested: 

a.  Climate  and  topography. 

b.  Raw  material  obtained  from  the  farms,  the  plantation, 
animals,  the  waters,  the  forests,  or  the  mines. 

c.  Manufacturing  facilities. 

d.  Transportation  facilities. 

e.  Social  conditions  including  skilled  labor  and  help. 

f.  Financial  conditions  including  tariff  policies  of  different 
nations. 

g.  Markets  both  home  and  abroad. 

4.  "The  cost  of  manufactured  articles  depends  largely  on: 

a.  "The  cost  of  the  raw  material  at  place  of  manufacture 

b.  "The  cost  of  labor. 

c.  "The  cost  of  power  to  drive  the  machinery. 
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-     d.     "The  cost  of  getting  the  finished  product  to  market, 
e .     "  The  cost  of  interest  on  capital  invested. ' '    (From  Gannett , 
Garrison,  Houston;  p.  47.) 
5.  Manufacturing  sites  are  located  usually: 

a.  Where  raw  material  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 

b.  Where  a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  labor  exists. 

c.  Where  coal  is  plentiful,  so  as  to  insure  cheap  power,  or 
where  water  power  or  electric  power  can  be  obtained. 

d.  Where  the  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  are 

close  at  hand,  or  are  accessible  at  low  cost  of  transportation. 

Text:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Complete  Geography. 

Reference  Books:  Adams,  Commercial  Geography,  Gannett,  Garrison  and 
Houston,  Commercial  Geography;  Smith,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography, 
Holt  &  Co.;  Smith,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Holt  &  Co.;  Day,  History  of  Com- 
merce, Longmans;  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography,  Macmillan;  Dodge 
and  Kirchwey,  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Newbigin,  Ge- 
ography Holt  &  Co.;  Johnson,  Mathematical  Geography,  A.  B.  Co.;  Sutherland 
andSanford,  Practical  Exercises  in  Geography,  Book  I,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  (Con- 
tains a  series  of  problems  worked  out  for  classroom  use.  The  topics  are  related  to 
Our  Own  Country  and  Her  Possessions).    Any  good  set  of  geographical  readers. 

Magazines:  The  National  Geographic,  The  Journal  of  Geography,  Current  Events 
Magazine,  Atlantic  Educational  Journal.  (Consult  the  files  for  plans  on  geography 
problems  worked  out  by  some  of  the  Baltimore  County  teachers.) 

Newspapers. 
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